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Time for the social sciences 


Governments that want the natural sciences to deliver more for society need to show greater 
commitment towards the social sciences and humanities. 


deliver wonderful solutions to some of the challenges facing 
individuals and societies, but whether those solutions will gain 
traction depends on factors beyond their discoverers’ ken. That is 
sometimes true even when the researchers are aiming directly at the 
challenge. If social, economic and/or cultural factors are not included 
in the framing of the questions, a great deal of creativity can be wasted. 

This message is not new. Yet it gets painfully learned over and over 
again, as funders and researchers hoping to make a difference to human- 
ity watch projects fail to do so. This applies as much to business as to 
philanthropy (ask manufacturers of innovative crops). 

All credit, therefore, to those who establish multidisciplinary pro- 
jects — for example, towards enhancing access to food and water, in 
adaptation to climate change, or in tackling illness — and who integrate 
natural sciences, social sciences and humanities from the outset. The 
mutual framing of challenges is the surest way to overcome the concep- 
tual diversities and gulfs that can make such collaborations a challenge. 

All credit, too, to leading figures in policy who demonstrate their 
commitment to this multidimensional agenda. And all the more reason 
for concern when governments show none of the same comprehension. 

Such is the case in the United Kingdom. Research-wise, the country 
is in a state that deserves a bit of attention from others and certainly 
merits some concern from its own citizens. Its university funders 
last month announced the results of a unique exercise in nationwide 
research assessment — the Research Excellence Framework (REF), 
which will have a major impact on the direction of university funding. 
Almost simultaneously, its government released a strategy document: 
‘Our plan for growth: science and innovation. And in November, its 
government’ chief science adviser published a wide-ranging annual 
report that reflects the spirit of inclusiveness mentioned above. Unfor- 
tunately, the government's strategy does not. 


Pere chemistry, biology and the environmental sciences can 


THE IMPORTANCE OF INCLUSIVITY 

Whatever the discipline, a sensible research-assessment policy puts a 
high explicit value both on outstanding discovery and scholarship, and 
on making a positive impact beyond academia. In that spirit, the REF 
(www.ref.ac.uk) aggregated three discretely documented aspects of the 
research of each university department: the quality and importance of 
the department's academic output, given a 65% weighting in the overall 
grade; the quality of the research environment (15%); and the reach and 
significance of its impact beyond academia (20%). 

The influences of the data and panel processes that went into the REF 
results will not be analysed publicly until March. The signs are that the 
impacts component of assessment has allowed some universities to rise 
higher up the rankings than they would otherwise. But the full benefits 
and perverse incentives of the system will take deeper analysis to resolve. 

A remarkable and contentious aspect of UK science policy is the 
extent to which the REF rankings will determine funding. The trend 


has been for such exercises to concentrate funding sharply towards 
the upper tiers of the rankings. 

Most important in the current context is whether an 
over-dependence on funding formulae will undermine the nation’s 
abilities to meet its future needs. A preliminary analysis by a policy 
magazine, Research Fortnight, reaches a pessimistic conclusion for those 

who believe that the social sciences are strate- 


“If you want . gically important: given the REF results, the 
science todeliver social sciences will gain a smaller slice of the 
for society, you pie than the size of the community might have 
need to support suggested. If that reflects underperformance 
acapacity to in social science at a national scale, and given 
understand that the strategic importance of these disciplines, 
society.” a national ambition in, for example, sociology, 


anthropology and psychology that reaches 
beyond the funding formula needs to be energized. 

A reader of the government’s science and innovation strategy 
(go.nature.com/u5xbnx) might reach the same conclusion. Its funda- 
mental message is to be welcomed: understandably focusing on enhanc- 
ing economic growth, it highlights the need for support of fundamental 
research, open information, strategic technologies and stimuli for busi- 
ness engagement and investment. But there is just one sentence that 
deals with the social sciences and humanities: a passing mention in the 
introduction that they are included whenever the word ‘science’ is used. 

Credit to both chief science adviser Mark Walport and his predeces- 
sor, John Beddington, for their explicit and proactive engagement with 
the social sciences. This year’s report, ‘Innovation: managing risk, not 
avoiding it’ (see go.nature.com/lwf1o7), demonstrates a commitment to 
inclusivity: it is a compendium of opinion and reflection from experts 
in psychology, behavioural science, statistics, risk, sociology, law, com- 
munication and public engagement, as well as natural sciences. 

An example of the report's inclusive merits can be found in the sec- 
tions on uncertainty, communication, conversations and language, in 
which heavyweight academics highlight key considerations in deal- 
ing with contentious and risk-laden areas of innovation. Case studies 
relating to nuclear submarines, fracking and flood planning are sup- 
plied by professionals and advocates directly involved in the debates. 
This is complemented by discussions of the human element in esti- 
mating risk from the government’s behavioural insights team, as well 
as discussions of how the contexts of risk-laden decisions play a part. 
Anyone who has a stake in science or technology that is in the slightest 
bit publicly contentious will find these sections salutary. 

The report’s key message should be salutary for policy-makers 
worldwide. If you want science to deliver for society, through com- 
merce, government or philanthropy, you need to support a capacity to 
understand that society that is as deep as your capacity to understand 
the science. And your policy statements need to show that you believe 
in that necessity. m 
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eastern basin of the Aral Sea dried up completely in August, 

for the first time in 600 years. California has experienced an 
unprecedented three-year drought. Demographic changes and unsus- 
tainable economic practices are affecting the quantity and quality of 
the water at our disposal. Rapid urbanization is creating huge pres- 
sure on water use and infrastructure, with lasting consequences on 
human health and urban environments. These changes make water an 
increasingly scarce and expensive resource — especially for the poor, 
the marginalized and the vulnerable. 

Demand for water is projected to grow by more than 40% by 2050. 
By 2025, an estimated 1.8 billion people will live in countries or regions 
in which water is scarce, and two-thirds of the world’s population 
could be living in conditions in which the sup- 
ply of clean water does not meet the demand. 

The picture is not entirely dark. Thanks to 
global mobilization behind the Millennium 
Development Goals, 2 billion people have ben- 
efited from access to improved water sources. 

Still, let us remember that 750 million peo- 
ple do not have access to safe drinking water. 
Roughly 80% of wastewater is discharged 
untreated into oceans, rivers and lakes. Nearly 
2 million children under the age of 5 die every 
year for want of clean water and decent sanita- 
tion. One billion people in 22 countries still def- 
ecate in the open. Two and a half billion people 
do not have adequate sewage disposal. 

That is why I launched the 2013 Call to Action 
on Sanitation on behalf of the United Nations 
Secretary-General. We want to break the silence 
and taboo surrounding toilets and open defecation. These words must 
be natural elements of the diplomatic discourse on development. 

In today’s world, we see how the lack of access to water can fuel 
conflict and even threaten peace and stability. That is why in the 
coming year I would like to see more attention on what I call hydro- 
diplomacy. 

Degraded access to water increases the risk of social tensions, politi- 
cal instability and intensified refugee flows. Even more disturbing is 
when we see this resource used as a weapon of war. 

I witnessed this first-hand during the Darfur conflict in Sudan. On 
one trip in 2007 to a village in north Darfur, we were met by a group 
of women chanting: “Water, water, water.” The enemy militia had poi- 
soned their well, they said, forcing them to move to the overcrowded 
camps for internally displaced people. 


r | Vhe world is experiencing a surge of water-related crises. The 


In Iraq, ISIL has exploited access to water to 2D NATURE.COM 
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The rising pressure of 
global water shortages 


Water is becoming more scarce as populations increase, potentially leading to 
conflict. The age of hydro-diplomacy is upon us, says Jan Eliasson. 


has deliberately flooded substantial areas of land, displacing thousands 
of civilians. In recent months, it has directed its operations to Iraqi 
hydroelectric dams — in particular, the Mosul dam. All of Mosul and 
500,000 people in Baghdad would be in grave peril if the dam were to 
burst — a chilling prospect. 

We have also seen tensions related to large hydroelectric projects, 
such as the Rogun Dam in Tajikistan and the Grand Ethiopian Renais- 
sance Dam. Neighbouring countries have expressed deep concerns, 
and energy and agricultural interests are clashing. 

Still, it would be a mistake to get caught up in ‘water-war’ rheto- 
ric. Certainly, as freshwater shortages become increasingly acute, the 
threat of violence over water is a real one. But we must not lose sight 
of the opportunities that water offers as a source of cooperation. Ten- 
sions over water resources have historically led 
to more collaboration than conflict. Shared water 
has brought states together; the 1960 Indus Water 
Treaty between India and Pakistan survived 
three wars and remains in force today. 

In other words, water can and should drive 
cooperation and conflict resolution. More than 
90% of the world’s population lives in countries 
that share river and lake basins, and 148 coun- 
tries share at least one transboundary river 
basin. Almost 450 agreements on international 
waters were signed between 1820 and 2007. The 
Water Convention that was forged under the 
auspices of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe in 1992 is one such notable 
agreement. 

Moreover, shared water access can create space 
for inter-state dialogue on points of contention 
that, ifleft unattended, may threaten regional or international peace 
and security. One recent example of such cooperation is among coun- 
tries of the Lake Chad Basin. Chad, Cameroon, Niger and Nigeria 
established the Basin Commission in 1964 to manage the declining 
waters of Lake Chad equitably. They were later joined by other con- 
cerned states, including Libya and the Central African Republic. This 
year, the mandate of the commission was expanded to cover regional 
security challenges such as terrorism, the arms trade and cross-border 
insurgencies. 

All this to say that hydro-diplomacy is a reality. The potential 
for shared management of water as a means to achieve regional 
cooperation and conflict prevention is vital. In 2015 and beyond, 
through efforts in diplomacy, economics and scientific research, we 
need to focus on water as a source of cooperation, rather than as a source 
of conflict. m 


Jan Eliasson is deputy secretary-general of the United Nations. 
e-mail: valdrep@un.org 
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Nicaragua defies canal protests 


Scientists call for independent environmental assessment. 
Lucas Laursen 
27 December 2014 


MANAGUA 


Esteban Felix/AP 


Lake Nicaragua is to be dredged along a 105-kilometre channel for the Grand Canal project. 


Nicaragua has great expectations for the Grand Canal, a US$50-billion, 5-year project to link its Caribbean and Pacific 
coasts with a 280-kilometre waterway. President Daniel Ortega and other supporters of the canal, who celebrated the 
start of construction on 22 December, say that it will generate much-needed income for residents of the second-poorest 
country in the Western Hemisphere. 


But the plan has attracted protests from residents along the proposed route and from . 
scientists around the world (A. Meyer and J. A. Huete-Peréz Nature 506, 287-289; 2014), Top picks 
who charge that the Nicaraguan government and the Chinese company overseeing the from nature news 
project have sidestepped the environmental review process. With the release of a social and 

environmental impact assessment delayed from November 2014 until April, an informal group « Human sperm and egg 


of researchers has banded together to produce what it says the government has failed to precursors made from 
stem cells 

¢ NASA's carbon 
mapper overcomes 


deliver: an independent evaluation of the project’s potential impact. 


Normally, before a major infrastructure project begins in Nicaragua, an independent 


design flaw 
commission would generate an environmental impact report and the environment ministry » Physicists take a 
would take 6—8 months to review it and make recommendations, says engineer Victor stand against 
Campos, director of the Alexander von Humboldt Centre, an environmental non-profit multiverse 
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organization in Managua. But those rules do not apply to the canal: a law passed in 2013 speculations 
exempts the project from standard environmental review. 


HKND, the Hong Kong-based company that is building the canal, has commissioned its own assessment. The company 
says that a draft will be available for public review this month, with a final report in March or April. In November 2014, the 
company delivered an eight-hour presentation in Managua that critics say largely played down potential environmental 
impacts. A government spokesman did not reply to requests for information about the review process. 


Scientists have therefore assembled an ad hoc review process of their own. An . 
Related stories 


assessment completed in September by the Humboldt centre concluded that the canal 


r sie ; . « Conservation: Nicaragua 
would cause “very significant environmental impacts”, and probably would not have g 


been approved under Nicaragua’s usual rules. And in November, participants at a Cat eo ineas 


scientific workshop in Managua hosted by the Nicaraguan Academy of Sciences came Suivironmental tu 
up with a list of environmental concerns about the canal project. “We can’t offer any « Species mix across 
advice, but we can pose the important questions that anyone should answer before Panama Canal 
embarking on a project this big,” says water-conservation researcher Luis Zambrano of e The Economic Effects of 
the Autonomous University of Mexico in Mexico City, who was one of the 13 Ship Canals 
international scientists invited to the workshop. 

More related stories 
Topping the list of concerns are potential impacts on Lake Nicaragua, the largest lake in 
central America, which will be dredged to a depth of 30 metres along a 105-kilometre channel. By churning up bottom 
sediments, the dredging and subsequent maintenance of the channel is expected to make lake waters more turbid and 
decrease their oxygen levels. Projected consequences include fish die-offs and blooms of blue-green algae that could 
make the water undrinkable. 


Invasive inlet 

The construction plan also calls for creation of a 400-square-kilometre artificial lake near the canal’s Caribbean terminus. 
Researchers have expressed concern that this lake would open up the nation’s waterways to invasive species, as has 
happened in other such development projects (see ‘Suez expansion’). 


Suez expansion 


Juli Berwald 


Nicaragua’s is not the only canal project moving forward faster than its environmental effects can be assessed. In 
August, Egypt announced a project to add a second lane to the Suez canal for 72 kilometres of its 162-kilometre 
length. By next summer, the canal is expected to ferry twice as much ship traffic between the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean than it does at present. 


The concern among marine scientists is that invasive species may find the expanded canal similarly convenient. 
Because it has no locks or other barriers, the canal’s currents, which mostly flow from the Red Sea to the 
Mediterranean, offer marine organisms a free ride — and an expanded canal means that more sea life can ride those 
currents. But as in Nicaragua, no environmental review was conducted before the project began. 


In early December, 225 scientists from 25 countries signed a letter urging environmental oversight. “There are means 
available to limit the introduction of non indigenous species which can be carried out at the early stages of a project but 
which become increasingly expensive as the project progresses. The ecological and economic cost of inaction may be 
substantial,” the letter said. Three United Nations treaties have jurisdiction over activities that affect the health of the 
Mediterranean, but none has been enforced. 
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Of the nearly 700 invasive species already in the Mediterranean, more than half arrived through the Suez (B. S. Galil 
et al. Ethol. Ecol. Evol. 26, 152-171; 2014). Fish hauls off Turkey are up to 80% non-native species by weight, 
especially in shallow waters (M. Goren et al. Rapp. Comm. Int. Mer. Médit. 39, 535; 2010). “We don’t know where the 
tipping point is, but it will be reached soon,” says marine biologist Bella Galil at the National Institute of Oceanography 
in Haifa, Israel. Without environmental oversight, she adds, there is no predicting what the system will tip to, either. But 
native communities are already eroding. 


Near Turkey, for example, two species of shell-forming plankton (Amphistegina lobifera and Amphisorus hemprichi) 
now grow regularly. When they die, their remains accumulate in sandy layers that can be 50 centimetres thick (M. B. 
Yokes et al. Mar. Biodivers. Rec. 7, €52; 2014), smothering natural rocky-bottom ecosystems. Two species of Red 
Sea rabbitfish (Siganus /uridus and Siganus rivulatus) have razed swathes hundreds of metres long in rich seaweed 
meadows in the eastern Mediterranean, demolishing habitat for many natives. And just as in terrestrial ecosystems, 
says Enric Sala, a marine ecologist and explorer-in-residence at the National Geographic Society in Washington DC 
who has studied the rabbitfish,“when you remove the forest, all the birds are gone”. 


At the same time, the canal could pose a barrier to native terrestrial animals. At its eastern end, it will cut through the 
Cerro Silva Natural Reserve, 286,000 hectares of protected forest. It could have a significant impact on wildlife migration 
corridors, says Roberto Salom-Pérez, regional coordinator of the Mesoamerica Jaguar Program for Panthera, a 
conservation charity in Costa Rica. But he says that animals can co-exist with infrastructure if it is well planned. “We know 
that jaguars and other big mammals can cross the Panama Canal,” he says. “But this is only possible because the well- 
protected Barro Colorado Island works as a stepping-stone for these species, and because protected areas surround the 
canal.” 


About 2% of Nicaragua’s people live along the Grand Canal’s proposed route. The Humboldt centre estimates that the 
canal zone will pass through or near 282 communities, including a large tract of indigenous communal land. The canal 
concession gives HKND the right to seize this and other land, and Nicaraguans far from the canal route have reported 
visits to their land by Chinese surveyors accompanied by Nicaraguan military escorts. In mid-December, people marched 
in Managua to protest against the canal project. 


In 2007, Ortega promised citizens that he would not risk the waters of Lake Nicaragua for all the gold in the world. This 
October, he said that he had come around to the idea of the canal because it would be the country’s fastest route to 
economic development. The nation’s public sector stands to benefit from the deal: HKND will pay the government $10 
million annually for the first 10 years of the canal's operation, and hand ownership of the canal to the government 
gradually at a rate of roughly 10% per decade to a maximum of 99%. 
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<@&_ Mentions of a "free ride" through canals perpetuate an unjustifiable impression that organisms want to be swept 
away when they literally have no ability to conceive of such a thing. 
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Ebola raises profile of blood-based therapy 


Convalescent plasma therapy is trialled to fight Ebola, but could also be used for new and 
emerging pathogens. 


Declan Butler 


23 December 2014 


Michel du Cille/The Washington Post via Getty Images 


Survivors of Ebola carry antibodies that might be used to save the lives of those infected with the virus. 


With no drugs available to treat Ebola, eyes are turning to a therapy that had largely been relegated to 
the history books: transfusing patients with blood plasma donated by survivors, which contains 
antibodies against the virus. 


Clinical trials of convalescent plasma therapy (CPT) have started in the past 


few weeks in Liberia, and are due to begin soon in Guinea and Sierra Top picks 


Leone. If the therapy saves lives, the approach could quickly be scaled up. from news 
Success would also raise awareness of CPT’s potential to treat other new e Human sperm and egg 
and emerging infectious diseases for which there are no readily available precursors made from 


effective drugs or vaccines, such as SARS, avian influenza and Middle East stem cells 
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respiratory syndrome (MERS). “Clinical trials of convalescent plasma should e NASA's carbon 


be considered in other emerging infections,” says David Heymann, an apps: Gvereeines 
design flaw 

e Physicists take a 
stand against 
multiverse 

Many scientists have long argued that CPT has been wrongly neglected, speculations 


infectious-disease researcher at the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, and chair of Public Health England. 


both as a therapy for emerging diseases and in preparation for future 

unknown threats. Today, the approach is gaining ground. Trials of 

convalescent plasma are beginning for the treatment of patients with MERS, which has infected 938 
people and killed 343 of them since it was discovered in 2012. And an international protocol aimed at 
removing hurdles to quickly rolling out trials of convalescent plasma has recently been drafted. 


Convalescent plasma was found to effectively treat diphtheria and tetanus at the end of the nineteenth 
century, and was widely used in the first half of the twentieth century to treat diseases such as measles, 
mumps and pneumonia. But it fell off the radar after the development of antibiotics, antiviral drugs and 
vaccines. (An exception was the adoption of CPT in Argentina for Argentine haemorrhagic fever after a 
successful controlled trial in the 1970s.) 


When available, drugs and vaccines are usually a better option. They are 
easier to mass-produce and administer, and their quality and dosing can be 
better controlled. CPT is more complicated — it requires collecting survivors’ 
blood, screening it for pathogens and then organizing patient transfusion. And 
standardizing batches of plasma is difficult, because antibody levels in donated 
blood can vary widely. 


But an epidemic or pandemic of a new pathogen turns that logic on its head. 


Nature special: Ebola 
As in the case of the Ebola epidemic, there are typically no drugs or vaccines outbreak in West Africa 


available, and developing these usually takes years. By contrast, 

“convalescent plasma is one of the few things you can get up and running quickly”, says Calum Semple, 
a paediatrician and clinical virologist at the University of Liverpool, UK, who is involved in the Guinea 
Ebola trial. Trials for Ebola and other emerging diseases “should have happened years ago”, he adds. 
He points out that the therapy is often considered old-fashioned and that there are neither big profits to 
be made nor cutting-edge-science interests at stake. “Convalescent plasma is not attractive to pharma, 
or the modern model of academia,” he says. 


Results from the first safety and efficacy trials in West Africa are expected within weeks. If the therapy is 
effective, many of the thousands of Ebola survivors there will be potential donors, each capable of giving 
up to one litre of plasma every two weeks. 


There is also growing evidence to support the broader testing of CPT. A 2006 review of 8 studies 
carried out during the 1918 flu pandemic’, and a review published last July of 32 studies on SARS or 
severe influenza“, both suggest that plasma can be an effective treatment. And a 2010 modelling study? 
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concluded that in a full-blown flu pandemic, the infrastructure of developed countries could probably 
harvest sufficient plasma from survivors for population-wide treatment of the ill. “It’s not the be-all and 
end-all, but it is certainly a potentially powerful and effective tool to add to our armamentarium,” says 
Stephen Hoffman, a co-author of the 2006 review and chief executive of malaria-vaccine company 
Sanaria in Rockville, Maryland. 


Even relatively poor countries often have a good-enough infrastructure . 
Related stories 
for processing blood to use the therapy, says Heymann, who was part 


of the team that fought the first Ebola outbreak in the Democratic * Filsh Midis Or pieed-pased 


Republic of the Congo in 1976. Plasma extraction can also be done in Ebola Hictapy RICK ON 


the field, he adds. e Ebola experts seek to 
expand testing 

Adequate screening for pathogens in donated blood can be an issue in + Positive results spur race 

poorer countries. In the CPT Ebola trials, a chemical is being added to for Ebola vaccine 

the donated blood. When the mixture is exposed to ultraviolet light, the 

compound irreversibly crosslinks the DNA and RNA of pathogens, More related stories 


preventing their replication. 


It is also getting easier to test CPT more broadly. The International Severe Acute Respiratory and 
Emerging Infection Consortium (ISARIC), a network of researchers based in Oxford, UK, was set up in 
2011 to accelerate clinical research during outbreaks. It has now drafted a protocol for clinical trials of 
CPT that regulatory bodies can approve before an outbreak starts, allowing trials to be quickly carried 
out if necessary. 


The protocol is being used in the Ebola trials and in clinical trials of CPT for MERS. These have begun 
in 20 patients in Saudi Arabia, and a larger trial of several hundred is planned over the next few months, 
says Yaseen Arabi, a physician and researcher at King Saud Bin Abdulaziz University for Health 
Sciences in Riyadh, who is coordinating the trials in collaboration with the World Health Organization 
and ISARIC. “Given the severity of illness and the lack of proven therapy, convalescent plasma has the 
potential of making a substantial difference,” says Arabi. “However, this needs to be tested.” 


Nature 517, 9-10 (01 January 2015)  doi:10.1038/517009a 
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> emerging diseases “should have happened 
years ago’, he adds. He points out that the 
therapy is often considered old-fashioned and 
that there are neither big profits to be made nor 
cutting-edge-science interests at stake. “Conva- 
lescent plasma is not attractive to pharma, or 
the modern model of academia,’ he says. 

Results from the first safety and efficacy trials 
in West Africa are expected within weeks. If the 
therapy is effective, many of the thousands of 
Ebola survivors there will be potential donors, 
each capable of giving up to one litre of plasma 
every two weeks. 

There is also growing evidence to support 
the broader testing of CPT. A 2006 review 
of 8 studies carried out during the 1918 flu 
pandemic’, and a review published last July 
of 32 studies on SARS or severe influenza’, 
both suggest that plasma can be an effective 
treatment. And a 2010 modelling study* con- 
cluded that in a full-blown flu pandemic, the 
infrastructure of developed countries could 
probably harvest sufficient plasma from sur- 
vivors for population-wide treatment of the 
ill. “It’s not the be-all and end-all, but it is cer- 
tainly a potentially powerful and effective tool 


to add to our armamentarium,’ says Stephen 
Hoffman, a co-author of the 2006 review and 
chief executive of malaria-vaccine company 

Sanaria in Rockville, Maryland. 
Even relatively poor countries often 
have a good-enough 


“It’s not the infrastructure for 
be-all and processing blood 
end-all, but to use the therapy, 
it is certainly says Heymann, who 
a potentially was part of the team 
powerful and that fought the first 
effective tool.” Ebola outbreak in the 

Democratic Republic 


of the Congo in 1976. Plasma extraction can 
also be done in the field, he adds. 

Adequate screening for pathogens in 
donated blood can be an issue in poorer coun- 
tries. In the CPT Ebola trials, a chemical is 
being added to the donated blood. When the 
mixture is exposed to ultraviolet light, the com- 
pound irreversibly crosslinks the DNA and 
RNA of pathogens, preventing their replication. 

It is also getting easier to test CPT more 
broadly. The International Severe Acute Res- 
piratory and Emerging Infection Consortium 


(ISARIC), a network of researchers based in 
Oxford, UK, was set up in 2011 to accelerate 
clinical research during outbreaks. It has now 
drafted a protocol for clinical trials of CPT 
that regulatory bodies can approve before an 
outbreak starts, allowing trials to be quickly 
carried out if necessary. 

The protocol is being used in the Ebola trials 
and in clinical trials of CPT for MERS. These 
have begun in 20 patients in Saudi Arabia, and 
a larger trial of several hundred is planned 
over the next few months, says Yaseen Arabi, 
a physician and researcher at King Saud Bin 
Abdulaziz University for Health Sciences in 
Riyadh, who is coordinating the trials in col- 
laboration with the World Health Organiza- 
tion and ISARIC. “Given the severity of illness 
and the lack of proven therapy, convalescent 
plasma has the potential of making a substan- 
tial difference,” says Arabi. “However, this 
needs to be tested.” m 


1. Luke, T.C. etal. Ann. Intern. Med. 145, 599-609 (2006). 

2. Mair-Jenkins, J. et al. J. Infect. Dis. http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1093/infdis/jiu396 (2014). 

3. Wu, J. T., Lee, C. K., Cowling, B. J. & Yuen, K. Y. Proc. 
Natl Acad. Sci. USA 107, 3269-3274 (2010). 
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What to expect in 2015 


Nature looks at what the New Year holds for science. 


The souped-up Large Hadron Collider will resume its search for exotic particles. 
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PARTICLE SMASHER 

The long wait is over: the Large Hadron 
Collider (LHC) will reboot in March after a 
two-year shutdown. The machine at CERN, 
Europe’s particle-physics laboratory near 
Geneva, Switzerland, will restart with collisions 
at 13 trillion electronvolts — almost double the 
current record. Scientists hope that the extra 
firepower will help the collider to unearth 
phenomena that fill in gaps in the standard 
model of particle physics. The popular theory 
of supersymmetry, already in doubt, could lose 
further favour if the upgraded LHC cannot find 
evidence of the many heavy particles that the 
theory predicts. 


CLIMATE DEAL 

The United States and China, the world’s 
biggest carbon emitters, made historic pledges 
in 2014 to reduce their greenhouse-gas emis- 
sions. That could clear the way for a new global 
climate deal at United Nations talks in Paris 
in December, where nations hope to finalize 
a legally binding post-2020 agreement. Mean- 
while, the average annual level of heat-trapping 
carbon dioxide in the atmosphere could creep 
above 400 parts per million for the first time in 
millions of years. 


KEVIN FRAYER/GETTY 


END OF EBOLA EPIDEMIC 

Health workers hope to stop the Ebola epidemic 
in Guinea, Liberia and Sierra Leone. That will 
require wider use of proven public-health 
measures — such as rapid detection and isola- 
tion of people with Ebola. Trials of vaccines 
are planned for early in the year; results should 
come by June. Tests are already under way on 
several drugs, as are trials of treatments that 
use the antibody-rich blood of people who 
have survived Ebola. The blood treatments 
could be rolled out quickly and widely if 
proved effective. 


TRIPS TO DWARF PLANETS 

Comets are out, dwarf planets are in. In March, 
NASA’s Dawn probe will arrive at protoplanet 
Ceres, the most massive body in the asteroid 
belt between Mars and Jupiter. Ceres is thought 
to have water ice beneath its crust. And after 
travelling 5 billion kilometres, NASA’s New 
Horizons craft will finally reach Pluto, making 
its closest approach on 14 July. The encounter 
promises the first intimate look at that rocky 
world and its moons, and new data on Plutos 
atmosphere. 


SHINY NEW LABS 

The £650-million (US$1.0-billion) Francis 
Crick Institute will open in November in cen- 
tral London and house 1,250 researchers in its 
chromosome-shaped building. Farther north, 
the £61-million National Graphene Institute 
will open this spring at the University of Man- 
chester, UK. The centre, funded in part by the 
British government, is a key element of Man- 
chester’s campaign to create what it calls Gra- 
phene City. And the US$100-million Allen 
Institute for Cell Science in Seattle, Washington, 
funded by Microsoft billionaire Paul Allen, will 
begin delving into the body’s most basic unit. 


CHOLESTEROL-BUSTING DRUGS 

Drug companies are racing to bring a new class 
of cholesterol drug to market, and some may 
cross the finish line this year. The therapies, 
which reduce levels of low-density lipoprotein 
(LDL) cholesterol by targeting the protein 
PCSK9, have shown promise in clinical tri- 
als. Last year, two drugs moved to the front 
of the pack: one from Amgen of Thousand 
Oaks, California, which filed for US approval 
in October, and another from Paris’s Sanofi, 
which has been assured of a speedy review by 
US regulators. Decisions on both drugs are 
expected by summer 2015. 


WAVES IN SPACE-TIME 

The hunt for ripples in the fabric of space- 
time will get better tools. Towards the end of 
the year, the Laser Interferometer Gravita- 
tional- Wave Observatory (LIGO) detectors 
in Richland, Washington, and Livingston, 
Louisiana, will emerge from a major upgrade 
to boost their sensitivity. After two decades of 
trying, the LIGO team hopes to glimpse the 
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New climate commitments by China could help to reduce Beijing’s signature smog. 


waves predicted by Albert Einstein almost a 
century ago. This autumn, the European Space 
Agency’s Laser Interferometer Space Antenna 
(LISA) Pathfinder will start to test similar 
wave-hunting technologies for a mission set 
to launch in 2034. 


ANSWERS TO ANCIENT RIDDLES 

Palaeogeneticists hope to sequence the com- 
plete genome from the 400,000-year-old Sima 
de Los Huesos human, found in a deep cave 
in northern Spain. The ancient human’s mito- 
chondrial genome was published in 2013, the 
product ofa Herculean effort given the speci- 
men’s deteriorated bones. Decoding the rest 
of the genome is expected to be even harder, 
because of the relative scarcity of nuclear 
DNA. But the results could help to clarify the 
evolutionary relationship between humans, 
Neanderthals and another ancient group 
called Denisovans, and to identify episodes of 
inbreeding between distantly related hominins. 


POLITICAL MANOEUVRES 

Big changes are afoot. The Russian govern- 
ment will review 450 research institutes at the 
Russian Academy of Sciences, after stripping 
the academy of its independence in 2013. UK 
citizens will go to the polls in May for the first 
general election since 2010, and Parliament 
will decide whether to allow three-parent 
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in vitro fertilization — which would bea global 
first. The European Union will mull over how 
to replace the science-adviser position that was 
scrapped in 2014, and the United States will see 
its Congress move under Republican control. 


OCEAN OUTLOOK 

Two new US research vessels are going full 
steam ahead: the US National Science Founda- 
tion will formally commission its Arctic-bound 
Sikuliaq, and the Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution’s Neil Armstrong will begin science 
operations. Germany also gets a new research 
vessel, which shares its name with its predeces- 
sor: Sonne. Elsewhere on the seas, the Ocean 
Observatories Initiative, a US push to moni- 
tor the seas in real time, will be completed in 
late May. And Japan is likely to restart “scien- 
tific’ whaling in Antarctic waters after a hiatus 
imposed by the International Court of Justice. m 


COMPILED BY ELIZABETH GIBNEY 


CORRECTION 

The graph accompanying the News 
Feature ‘Life — a status report’ (Nature 
516, 158-161; 2014) incorrectly listed the 
number of described fungi as 48,500. The 
actual value is approximately 100,000. 
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The global research enterprise is already vast, whether measured in people, DWARF NEW PhD HOLDERS WORLDWIDE 
publications, patents or refreshments. And it is getting bigger fast. Assuming Re ec cuaia aee eee Oras 
current trends continue, here is what the New Year has in store. ay P LAN ETS i new degree-holders were magically reassembled into 


SCIENCE IN 2015 RO ae ee ~260,000 


a single ‘Gradzilla’ with the same volume, the resulting 
BY MARK ZASTROW » | VISITED creature would be over 100 metres tall. 
Wi NASA's Dawn spacecraft will arrive at the dwarf planet 2002 125,000 PhDs 
Ceres, located in the asteroid bélt between Mars and 2004 150,000 


Jupiter, in March. The agency’s New Horizon 
spacecraft will fly by the dwarf planet Pluto in July. 


2006 174,000 


2008 194,000 
2010 201,000 
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Global investments in research and o 


development have been growing by some 
7% annually for more than a decade. TRILLION 


2015 
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26 billion hours ———— 7 
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With some 10 million researchers averaging 50-hour working weeks, the global human effort going into R&D is 
equivalent to 2.9 million years — a span of time that would extend back to the heyday of Australopithecus africanus. 


3 million years ago 2 a Present 


These easy-to-grab treats are a favourite fuel for those long 
hours in the laboratory. In Antarctica’s McMurdo Station 


alone, cookies are devoured at the rate of 4,500 per week. yr fi BAS ES Fl LED IN GENBAN K 


The online sequence-data repository has been doubling in size 
every two years or so, and the pace is picking up. By December 
it could reach the size of 500 human genomes — and will still 
represent only a fraction of the sequence data stored worldwide. 


~1 BILLION 


CUPS OF COFFEE 


Scientists consume this essential stimulant in vast 
quantities. The order-of-magnitude estimate of 
global consumption given here may well be on 
the low side, but it is enough to give every resident 
of the European Union a cup and a refill. 
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New year’s resolutions 


Nine scientific leaders share their goals for 2015, professional and personal. 


ELLEN R. STOFAN 

Step to Mars, 
inspire diversity 
Chief scientist, NASA 


By the end of 2015, I want NASA to have 
achieved significant progress towards send- 
ing humans safely to Mars by the 2030s, 
and I want to have inspired girls and other 
under-represented groups to pursue — and 
stick with — careers in science, technology, 
engineering and mathematics (STEM). 
These goals are sources of personal inspira- 
tion that keep me motivated. 

To bring about my first resolution, we 


need major achievements on two fronts: 
scientific discoveries about the Martian 
environment, and advances in mitigating the 
effects of microgravity on humans in prepa- 
ration for long-duration space flight. NASA 
Curiosity rover will continue its ascent of 
Mars’s Mount Sharp, studying its layered 
deposits to better understand the history 
of water on the planet, while the MAVEN 
orbiter will quantify the loss of atmospheric 
gases to space. 

Starting in March, astronaut Scott Kelly 
and cosmonaut Mikhail Kornienko will 
spend one year on the International Space 
Station — a first for NASA’s human research 
programme. Scott’s identical twin, former 
astronaut Mark Kelly, will provide a valu- 
able genetic control for the first microgravity 
twin study. My challenge will be to ensure 
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that scientific studies such as these are tightly 
woven into the fabric of NASA’ exploration 
road map, along with crucial technology 
development and international partnerships. 

For my second resolution, I will continue 
to work as a role model and support effective 
STEM engagement programmes across the 
US government, including NASAss develop- 
ment of meaningful citizen-science oppor- 
tunities. I will participate in events such as 
South A frica’s national science festival Scifest 
Africa and an international summit of all- 
girls’ schools, where I will talk about using 
scientific events, such as the July encounter 
of NASA's New Horizons craft with Pluto, 
to engage STEM students. I believe that, as 
a global community, we will not address the 
challenges ahead of us without the participa- 
tion of all of our population. > 
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SALLY DAVIES 
Antimicrobial 
action, exercise 
UK Chief Medical Officer 


By the end of 2015, I want to see global 
action on antimicrobial resistance (AMR). 
Increasingly, lack of preparedness for the 
diminishing usefulness of antibiotics and 
antivirals is affecting economies and health 
systems. There has been too little research 
into the basic science, and too few com- 
panies, big and small, are focused on new 
therapeutics and diagnostics. 

So this year, I will push — through the 
World Health Organization (WHO) and 
its executive board — to agree a global plan 
for AMR research, surveillance and action, 
and for this to be passed by the World Health 
Assembly with overwhelming support. This 
will take serious diplomacy, which will be 
supported by the UK government. 

I will also be advocating laboratory sur- 
veillance of drug-microbe combinations 
and antibiotic-stewardship programmes — 
at the local, national and regional level. I will 
work with the independent AMR review, led 
by economist Jim O’Neill, on market mecha- 
nisms to stimulate the development of new 
therapeutics. By year’s end, we hope to have 
a short list of proposals to debate with the 
Group of 20 countries and the WHO. 

I also want to practise what I preach in 
2015 — so I need to increase my own physi- 
cal fitness. If fitness were a drug, we would all 
want it — to reduce risk of chronic diseases 
such as cancer, heart disease and demen- 
tia. But jogging on my own is boring and it 
affects my tendons. So, I resolve to run with 
a friend and take up pilates. 


SUE DESMOND-HELLMANN 
Fifteen-year plan, 
lift weights 


Chief executive officer, Bill & Melinda 
Gates Foundation 


My top resolution this year is for the Bill & 
Melinda Gates Foundation to help the world 
to meet major health and development chal- 
lenges. These include halting the Ebola epi- 
demic in West Africa and taking strides to 
prevent future outbreaks; moving closer to 
eradicating polio in Africa and accelerat- 
ing progress against it in Afghanistan and 
Pakistan; and helping to persuade nations to 
generate strong funding for Gavi, the Vaccine 
Alliance, based in Geneva, Switzerland. 
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The foundation will continue to support 
scientific research on malaria and HIV, 
among other health priorities — includ- 
ing approaches that might be too risky or 
speculative for government or businesses 
to undertake. One example is infusing a 
common bacterium into the mosquito that 
transmits dengue fever. This could prevent 
the species from spreading dengue — and 
perhaps other diseases. 

Another resolution is to ensure that we 
reflect on what the foundation has achieved 
and learned in its 15 years of existence, and 
what we can accomplish in the next 15. I 
want to make sure we think creatively and 
constructively about how we can maximize 
our impact. 

On a personal level, running and cycling 
help me to maintain the clear head and the 
stamina required to do this work. As usual, 
I will resolve to add some weightlifting, and 
sustain it beyond the second week of Janu- 
ary. And I will be more generous. 


YI XIE 
More energy, 
cross disciplines 


Professor of chemistry, University of 
Science and Technology of China 


As a step towards sustainable energy-gen- 
eration, by the end of this year I want my 
laboratory to have substantially improved 
conversion efficiency for photo-, electro- 
and photoelectro-chemical energy. My 
personal goal is to communicate better with 
people outside my field. Collaborations 
across the disciplines are central to overcom- 
ing today’s grand challenges. 

To bring about the first resolution, we plan 
to design new ultrathin, two-dimensional 
semiconductor-based catalysts, which have 
increased density and mobility of carriers 
(electrons and holes). This can improve 
photon absorption and charge transfer, and 
eliminate the recombination of carriers, 
which hampers applications. Understanding 
the relationship between the structure and 
the function of these materials is key to their 
practical application. This understanding 
requires multidisciplinary collaborations. 

Therefore, to keep my second resolution, 
Iam going to explore topics beyond chem- 
istry, such as synchrotron radiation and 
positron annihilation. I plan to read differ- 
ent journals, go to different conferences and 
visit different labs. I will strive to communi- 
cate my team’s findings to those from other 
disciplines and the public through popular 
magazines and our website. Such outreach is 
important for inspiring the next generation 
to pursue science careers. 
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CHRISTIANA FIGUERES 
Forge new climate 
agreement 


Executive secretary, United Nations 
Framework Convention on Climate 
Change (UNFCCC) 


Humans are responsible for climate change. 
Science has shown that beyond doubt. This 
simple, world-changing fact is why govern- 
ments must reach a new climate-change 
agreement in Paris at the end of this year 
to achieve a state in which humans, on bal- 
ance, add no further greenhouse gases into 
the atmosphere by the end of this century. 

My task is to help countries to reach that 
goal. This means managing the process of 
the 195 countries under the UNFCCC, 
including many thousands of delegates and 
many thousands more observers from hun- 
dreds of non-governmental organizations 
and businesses, each with their own hopes 
for a new agreement. I will redouble my 
personal diplomatic efforts to ensure that all 
sides realize that a strong agreement is the 
only viable road to a sustainable, resilient, 
healthier and wealthier future for all. 

Never before has there been such public 
support to act and political will to take action. 
The economics are clear: delayed action 
means higher future costs; immediate action 
means economic benefits. The finance and 
technology to act effectively exists. Already, as 
witnessed at September's UN climate-change 
summit in New York, there has been an out- 
pouring of new commitments and pledges by 
governments, businesses, investors, cities and 
citizens to address the climate challenge. 

What happens in the run-up to Paris will 
do more to determine the quality of life for 
generations to come than anything before. 
We have the opportunity to make decisions 
that put us either on a path of increasing 
human and economic cost, or on a path 
toward a safer, more stable future. 

This is my job, and my personal commit- 
ment to the many thousands of scientists 
whose work on climate change has brought 
us to this tipping point. 


ROLF-DIETER HEUER 
Highest energy, 
smooth handover 
Director-general, CERN 

Today, I begin the last year of my mandate as 


director-general of CERN, Europe’s particle- 
physics laboratory near Geneva, Switzerland. 
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In many ways it will be similar to my first 
year: we will be looking forward to setting 
the record for the world’s highest-energy par- 
ticle accelerator. By the time I leave office, I 
want to have witnessed the first collection of 
data from 13-teraelectronvolt collisions in 
the Large Hadron Collider (LHC). 

After the huge amount of work over the 
past two years to ready the LHC, I am confi- 
dent that these energetic events will happen 
in May. The machine has already cooled to 
its operating temperature. I hope that these 
collisions will open the way to discoveries 
as important as that of the Brout-Englert- 
Higgs mechanism. 

I am also looking forward to working 
closely with my successor, great friend 
and colleague, Fabiola Gianotti, to ensure 
a smooth handover. Next year, safe in the 
knowledge that CERN is in good hands, one 
of my challenges will be my role as president 
of the German Physical Society, starting in 
April 2016. Meanwhile, I plan to enjoy my 
last year as director-general, as I have every 
one so far. 


GLORIA BONDER 
Keep gender in 
the centre 


Director, Gender, Society and Policies 
Area of FLACSO Argentina (Latin 
American School of Social Sciences) 


This year, I plan to devote much of my time 
to coordinating the Latin American focal 
point of an international, interdisciplinary 
programme called GenderInSITE (Gender 
in Science, Innovation, Technology and 
Engineering). Specifically, I will be honing 
strategies for data-gathering and project 
evaluation with SITE policy-makers. Our 
goal is to weave gender analysis and gender 


equality goals into mainstream policies, so 
that SITE fields can better serve women’s and 
men’s lives and livelihoods, and contribute to 
inclusive and sustainable development. 

There have been important advances in 
Latin America in gender equality, particu- 
larly in the past ten years. I am particularly 
proud of innovative educational pro- 
grammes developed in Argentina, Costa 
Rica and the Dominican Republic aimed at 
raising girls and young women interests in 
and capabilities for science and technology 
projects and products. Equality regulations 
for scientists in Chile and Argentina are also 
encouraging. 

But hurdles remain. Crucial to overcom- 
ing them, is to recognize that, when dealing 
with gender issues, and especially in science, 
no ‘success’ is secure — resistance and back- 
lashes are to be expected. After all, we are 
addressing power relations that influence 
the way that we perceive, interpret, value 
and deal with all dimensions of our lives, 
including science. 


LANJUAN LI 
Widen expertise, 
travel more 


Director, State Key Laboratory for 
Infectious Diseases Diagnosis and 
Treatment, Zhejiang University 
School of Medicine 


My main goal this year is to draw on a wider 
range of expertise. My own laboratory is 
a good example. We use tools from meta- 
genomics and metatranscriptomics to clarify 
the role and construct interaction networks 
of microorganisms in the progression of liver 
diseases. These help us to provide fresh strat- 
egies to diagnose, treat and prevent diseases 
such as liver cirrhosis. 
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This year, we want to clarify the effect of 
antibiotics and probiotics on the liver. We 
have followed 80 people with liver cirrhosis 
for half a year, to elucidate the effects and 
mechanisms of probiotics such as lactulose 
on the disease’s progression. We also followed 
40 people with liver failure for one month, 
collecting samples every week, to elucidate 
the alterations of these patients’ gut micro- 
biomes. We hope to find new candidate pro- 
biotics for the treatment of liver disease. 

This year I also hope to create more 
opportunities for my team to communicate 
and cooperate with people in different coun- 
tries. We plan to attend more international 
conferences, among other things. 


ATHENE DONALD 
More women, 
more science blogs 


Master of Churchill College, 
University of Cambridge 


My aspiration this year, and for the next 
few years, is to bring Churchill College's 
undergraduate gender balance much closer 
to 50:50. The college has an excellent track 
record of welcoming applicants from state 
schools, yet only 35% of the students we 
admit are women, and even fewer in maths 
and engineering. It is simply not good 
enough. Attracting the best young women 
is fundamentally important, educationally 
and morally. 

The college is obliged, by the terms of 
its foundation, to admit 70% of students in 
science, technology, engineering and mathe- 
matics fields. But we have no female lecturers 
in maths or engineering, a paucity that leads 
toa lack of female faces to welcome potential 
applicants at open days. So, starting in spring 
2015, we will make sure that women doing 
master’s degrees and PhDs in these subjects 
in particular will be more available to talk to 
prospective students. My goal is a noticeable 
improvement in our application statistics for 
women from our 2016 intake onwards. 

At a personal level, I want to produce 
more blogposts purely about science (see 
go.nature.com/pcerpn). I frequently write 
about science culture and gender-related 
issues. But to take research that excites me (I 
work on soft-matter physics at the interface 
with biology) and write it clearly and suc- 
cinctly for a public audience is a good way 
of improving my style, and public engage- 
ment is an essential part of an academic sci- 
entist’s remit. In the past year, just one of the 
of eleven posts I published (on biomimetics 
and structural colour) could be called pure 
science. Now I will ensure that I read papers 
with this goal in mind. m SEE CAREERS P.11I 
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The Imagine Science Films festival in Abu Dhabi will showcase research in the Arab world and elsewhere. 


Science in 
culture 2OI15 


Explore the gory glories of forensic science, grapple 
with Tom Stoppard’s take on consciousness, learn what 
it takes to live on Mars, re-enter Jurassic Park, dive 

into acoral reef and dally with Robert Oppenheimer. 
Daniel Cressey reports. 
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Oppenheimer examines the Manhattan Project. 


Oppenheimer 

Swan Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, UK 

15 January — 7 March 

The secret work of scientists in the Second 
World War has proved fertile ground for 
drama, from Michael Frayn’s 1998 play 
Copenhagen to John Adams's opera Doctor 
Atomic (2005). The latest to explore that 
tension are British playwright Tom Morton- 
Smith and the Royal Shakespeare Company, 
who follow Adams by peering inside the 
Manhattan Project — the US programme 
that spawned the nuclear bomb. Morton- 
Smith has said that he sees something of the 
Bard’s conflicted antiheroes in the “ambition, 
frailty and indecision” of nuclear pioneer 
Robert Oppenheimer. Whether the father of 
the bomb emerges as closer to Macbeth or 
Henry V remains to be seen. 


Countdown to Zero: Defeating Disease 
American Museum of Natural History, New York City 
13 January — 12 July 


Despite stunning medical advances, smallpox 
is the only human disease that has been 
eliminated worldwide. This exhibition at New 
York’s natural history museum focuses on 
what could be the next conquest: guinea- 
worm disease. Debilitating and extremely 
painful, the condition is caused by migration 
of the nematode Dracunculus medinensis 
through tissues. In the mid-1980s, it affected 
3.5 million people a year in Africa and Asia; 
incidence is now reduced by 99.9%. The 
show is a collaboration with the Carter Center 
in Atlanta, Georgia, established by former US 
president Jimmy Carter, which has led much 
of the global fight against the disease. 


Imagine Science Films 

New York University Abu Dhabi 

19-21 February 

Since 2008, Imagine Science Films has been 
pushing scientists into close collaboration 
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Left: EXPO 2015 in Milan includes a digital ‘augmented’ supermarket; right: the Countdown to Zero exhibition looks at efforts to eradicate guinea-worm disease. 


with film-makers for its annual multiregional 
festival. This year, the event — whose many 
sponsors include Nature — branches out 
with a satellite festival in Abu Dhabi, a 
relatively new arena for sci-art collaboration. 
Sessions have been organized for fiction 
and documentaries focused on issues of 
particular relevance to the Middle East. 
From science-fiction exploring the region’s 
role on the world stage to factual forays into 
neuroscience and resource exploitation, the 
festival promises an edgy, multidimensional 
look at the Arab world now. 


Forensics: The Anatomy of Crime 
Wellcome Collection, London 
26 February —- 21 June 


Flashy television programmes often warp the 
truth and obscure the uncertainty inherent in 
forensic techniques such as DNA analysis and 
fingerprinting. Bioscience-funding behemoth 
the Wellcome Trust promises a corrective in its 
blockbuster show, aiming to reveal the realities 
of teasing truth from what crimes leave 
behind. The trust’s newly enlarged exhibition 
space will display disturbing evidence, 
including a sketch of a crime attributed 
to Jack the Ripper. Forensic instruments, 
artworks and films from the Wellcome’s 
archive and beyond will be on show. 


Bak xy, | 
me 


sci-fi”. Art from dance to sculpture will appear 
across the enormous university campus, 
exploring how scientists are shaping the future 
alongside — or antagonistically to — the 
creative industries. 


Arsenic and New Medicine: Paul Ehrlich’s 


Pioneering Research 
Berlin Museum of Medical History at the Charité 
15 April - 27 September 2015 


Nobel laureate Paul Ehrlich introduced 
fundamental biological concepts, such as the 
idea of cell-surface receptors and the necessity 
of quantifying data. He devised staining 
techniques to identify and distinguish immune 
cells, developed antisera for diseases such 
as diphtheria and, perhaps most famously, 
found a cure for syphilis with his ‘magic bullet’, 
Salvarsan (arsphenamine, pictured). On the 
centenary of his death, this joint exhibition by 
the Berlin Museum of Medical History at the 
Charité and the Historical Museum Frankfurt 
examines Ehrlich’s extraordinary scientific life, 
| and looks at how he has been memorialized. 
|. Inhis native Germany, for example, streets 
\ _ named after him were renamed during the 
Third Reich because he was Jewish. The 
show will move to the Frankfurt museum 
from 29 October 2015 to 3 April 2016. 


EXPO 2015 
Emerge J » Milan, Italy 
Arizona State University 1 May-31 October 
March 2015 


Arizona State University is becoming a 
player in the confluence of science and 
art. Its annual Emerge festival, which 
launched in 2012, brings together 
artists and scientists, including digital- 
performance pioneer Lance Gharavi 

and roboticist Srikanth Saripalli, in a 
challenging public science carnival. This 
year’s will examine “the future of choices 
and values” through “performance 


The world’s fair comes to Milan to 
ponder a pressing global concern: 
food. Architect Carlo Ratti’s Future 
Food District offers a digital 
‘augmented reality’ experience 
of the supermarket as a nexus of 
products, producers and consumers. 
Arts & Foods, curated by radical 
critic Germano Celant, will examine 
the edible in art — and its cultural 
and industrial implications — since 
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MY HIGHLIGHT OF THE YEAR 


Philip Ball, science journalist and author 
of Invisible: The Dangerous Allure of the 
Unseen 


The Hard Problem 
National Theatre, London 
21 January — 16 April 


The “hard problem” is consciousness 

— just the sort of intellectual puzzle that 
excites playwright Tom Stoppard, whose 
dramas have probed chaos theory and 
quantum physics. In his latest work, 
starring Olivia Vinal and Jonathan Coy, a 
psychologist at a brain-research institute 
confronts this issue while grappling with 

a private sorrow, and is forced to question 
whether scanners and computers can 
provide all the answers about the human 
mind. Three major brain-research projects 
are currently hoping to do just that, so 
Stoppard has proved himself as timely as 
ever — and we can be sure that he will not 
be offering any glib resolution. 


1851. Biodiversity Park’s 8 greenhouses 

will showcase agro-biodiversity in 250 plant 
types, and Pavilion Zero will trace the 
transformation of environments by 
agriculture from prehistory on. As the expo’s 
tagline has it, “Nutrire i! pianeta, energia per la 
vita” — “Feeding the planet, energy for life”. 


Jurassic World 
Director: Colin Trevorrow 
Opens 10 June 


Resurrected dinosaurs, their photogenic 
victims and scientists playing God get another 
airing in Jurassic World. It is more than 

20 years since Steven Spielberg’s Jurassic 
Park (1993) ignited public fascination with 

the revivification of long-extinct species > 
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The Catlin Seaview Survey explores a reef at Bonaire in the Caribbean Netherlands. 


Coral Reefs: Secret Cities of the Sea 
Natural History Museum, London 
27 March - 13 September 


One of nature’s most enthralling tableaux, the coral reef, will be recreated alongside the 
dinosaurs in London’s Natural History Museum. More than 200 individual denizens of reefs — 
both live and preserved — will be on show to create an artwork rivalling displays at the nearby 
design mecca, the Victoria and Albert Museum. Corals from Charles Darwin’s collection will be 
joined by videos from the Catlin Seaview Survey —a global project to image the world’s reefs 
involving Google and the University of Queensland, Australia. Although visitors will not be able 
to pop into the tank to join the live marine creatures, they are promised a virtual dive. 


> using DNA. How the franchise will fare in a 
world where genome science is mainstream 
rather than a strange new rarity remains to 

be seen. The fourth outing ups the role of 
genetic modification, as a new generation is 
introduced to heavy-handed warnings against 
tinkering with Mother Nature. 


A Brief History of the Future 
The Louvre, Paris 
Mid-September — mid-December 


Delving into the past to conjure what comes 
next is the focus of a major exhibition at the 
venerable Paris museum. A broad mix of 
ancient and contemporary art is promised, 
with specially commissioned pieces covering 
pioneers in engineering, science, architecture 
and the arts. The exhibition’s overarching 
theme originated in a 2006 book of the same 
name by writer and civil servant Jacques 
Attali. That volume chronicles the trajectory 
of humankind from prehistory, ranging 

over innovations from printing in Belgium 

to the piston engine in Massachusetts, and 


Marvellous Creatures 


This exhibition at Qatar’s Museum 

of Islamic Art in Doha, opening in 
March, looks at how animals real and 
unreal feature in art and fables such 
as The Thousand and One Nights. 


extrapolating a technology-dominated future 
of shifting empires and nomadism. 


The Martian 

Director: Ridley Scott 

Opens 25 November 

Ridley Scott, director of science-fiction 
blockbusters including Blade Runner (1982), 
is heading for Mars. His dramatization of 
Andy Weir's self-published 2012 sleeper hit 
The Martian, a scientifically grounded novel 
about an astronaut’s struggle to survive on 
the red planet, is due to air in November. 
Although Scott received mixed reviews 

for 2012’s Prometheus, his much-hyped 
return to science-fiction, his take on isolation 
in space in Alien (1979) has never been 
bettered. Hopes are high that he can translate 
Weir’s protagonist’s struggle to survive into 
compelling drama. = 


Daniel Cressey is a reporter for Nature 
in London. Additional reporting by Alison 
Abbott. 


Frida Kahlo’s Garden Lava 
In a display of flowers, paintings 
and more starting in May, the New 
York Botanical Garden explores how 
artist Frida Kahlo’s was inspired by 
the plants of her native Mexico. 
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MY HIGHLIGHT OF THE YEAR 


Danny Birchall, digital manager at the 
Wellcome Collection in London 


Designers in Residence 2015: Migration 
9 September 2015 — 28 February 2016 
Design Museum, London 


In a world on the move, immigration is top 
of many government agendas. But subtler 
forms of migration are always happening, 
as reflected in the eighth annual Designers 
in Residence exhibition, where product 
technology meets the art of form. With 

the museum itself moving across London 
next year to the former Commonwealth 
Institute, early-career designers in a range 
of disciplines have been invited to ponder 
mobility in everything from data to people, 
and to explore the neutrality of migration 
over the duality of emigration/immigration. 


Ruth Wylie, assistant director of the Center 
for Science and the Imagination at Arizona 
State University, Tempe 


It’s Alive! — Frankenstein on Film 
23-25 January 
SIFF Film Center, Seattle, Washington 


For nearly 200 years, Mary Shelley’s 
Frankenstein has shaped how we see 
science and its ethical impacts. | am 
excited about this mega-screening of 
adaptations, co-hosted by the Seattle 
International Film Festival and my own 
university’s Frankenstein Bicentennial 
Project. Among the offerings are James 
Whale’s iconic 1930s Frankenstein and 
Bride of Frankenstein (pictured), and 
Paul Morrissey’s transgressive Flesh 
For Frankenstein (1973). An electrifying 
weekend of film and analysis. 


Asinging volcano stars in this short 
animation from Pixar, released 
with full-length film Inside Out in 
June. Geology has never looked so 
adorable. 


The Francis Crick Institute, London 
These interdisciplinary medical- 
research facilities promise to be an 
architectural highlight. Designed 

by HOK and PLP Architecture, they 
open towards the end of the year. 


Correspondence 


New law risks release 
of invasive species 


Anew European Union (EU) 
regulation aiming to control 
invasive alien species comes 

into force on 1 January 2015 (see 
go.nature.com/ajiwtd). It could 
inadvertently promote — rather 
than deter — the release of exotic 
animals into the wild. 

The regulation prohibits 
the keeping, breeding, sale, 
movement and release of listed 
invasive alien species. The EU 
has set September 2015 as the 
deadline for the preliminary list: 
after this, member states will be 
required to consider eradication 
of listed species from within 
national borders. 

Many species that are now 
among the worst invaders in 
Europe originated from private 
collections, which are at present 
governed only by piecemeal 
legislation. It is likely that several 
animals, which include the North 
American bullfrog (Lithobates 
catesbeianus), the ruddy duck 
(Oxyura jamaicensis), northern 
raccoon (Procyon lotor) and 
Pallas’s squirrel (Callosciurus 
erythraeus), will be added to the 
list under the new ruling. 

There is a risk, therefore, 
that this could prompt owners 
to release their newly illegal 
holdings into the wild, as 
happened after the 1997 EU trade 
ban on red-eared slider turtles 
(Trachemys scripta elegans). 

A carefully managed interim 
process to prevent deliberate 
releases by pet owners should 
therefore be an EU-wide priority. 
Philip E. Hulme Lincoln 
University, Canterbury, New 
Zealand. 
philip.hulme@lincoln.ac.nz 


Harmful soot spurs 
climate-policy action 


Julia Schmale and colleagues 
rightly call for more policy action 
on short-lived climate-forcing 
pollutants (SLCPs) leading up 

to December's Conference of 

the Parties in Paris (Nature 515, 


335-337; 2014). In fact, concerted 
action is already under way. 

An alliance of countries, the 
Climate and Clean Air Coalition 
(www.ccacoalition.org), has 
made SLCPs a top priority. In 
November 2014, parties to the 
Montreal Protocol agreed to 
negotiate the phasing down of 
hydrofluorocarbons, one of the 
most potent SLCPs. 

The substantial benefits of 
cutting these pollutants are 
now being recognized on many 
different fronts and in local 
and international arenas. Soot 
and other SLCPs kill millions 
of people and harm crops. 

Even countries that were once 
reluctant to adopt costly policies 
to mitigate climate change now 
find the political logic for action 
on SLCPs compelling. 

Schmale et al. see tackling 
SLCPs as requiring new layers 
of international coordination. 
We see it differently: as a big 
opportunity to revitalize climate- 
change diplomacy, because 
action against SLCPs is seen by so 
many countries as being in their 
own interest. 

David G. Victor, V. Ramanathan 
University of California San 
Diego, California, USA. 
Durwood Zaelke Institute for 
Governance and Sustainable 
Development, Washington DC, 
USA. 

david.victor@ucsd.edu 


Green heating plan 
threatens air quality 


The UK government's 
Renewable Heat Incentive (RHI) 
aims to transform domestic 

and non-domestic heating with 
affordable biomass-only boilers 
and pellet stoves. This could 
have unwanted consequences for 
air quality and climate change 
unless the RHI rapidly reduces 
its emissions limits (see also 

J. Schmale et al. Nature 515, 
335-337; 2014). 

The RHI stipulates an air- 
quality limit for biofuel burning 
of 30 grams of particulate matter 
per gigajoule of net heat output. 


This means that a 10-kilowatt 
unit operating for 2.8 hours 

is allowed to emit as much 

as 3 g of particulates of up to 

10 micrometres in size (PM,)) in 
a total of 27 cubic metres of boiler 
exhaust fumes (111 milligrams 
per cubic metre). Under current 
UK air-quality regulations, the 
permitted ambient PM,, level is 
about 2,000 times lower than this; 
the European PM,, limit is 5,000 
times lower. 

The RHI impact assessment 
suggests supporting 750,000 
systems by 2020. Yet, if just 2.5% 
of the UK homes now heated. 
by natural gas (500,000 boilers) 
were to switch to RHI-compliant 
10-kW biomass boilers (enough 
to power five double radiators) 
and use them for 2.8 hours, this 
would generate the same mass of 
particulates as would be emitted 
in one day by the entire UK light- 
duty diesel fleet of 8.8 million 
vehicles were they to operate 
under the latest Euro 5 emissions 
regulations (see go.nature.com/ 
mjpqmz). 

Furthermore, much of the 
particulate matter emitted by 
biomass boilers is sooty black 
carbon — a climate-warming 
agent owing to its absorption of 
outgoing longwave radiation. 

So the intended positive effect 

of the RHI on climate will be 
compromised. 

Gordon McFiggans University of 
Manchester, UK. 
g.mcfiggans@manchester.ac.uk 


Criteria for Nature 
Index questioned 


The Nature Index gauges the 
performance of countries and 
research institutions by tracking 
the number of papers they 
publish in reputable journals 
(www.natureindex.com). We 
suggest that using absolute 
numbers and journal reputation 
can yield misleading results (see 
R. Haunschild and L. Bornmann 
Scientometrics (in the press) and 
at http://doi.org/xrg; 2014). 

For example, the index ranks 
the Chinese Academy of Sciences 


above Harvard University in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Using the complete publication 
output from each of these in 
2013 (31,428 and 17,836 articles, 
respectively, according to 
Thomson Reuters InCites), we 
calculate that only 8% (2,661) 

of papers from the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences contributed 
to the Nature Index, whereas 
14% (2,555 papers) of Harvard 
papers contributed. This relative 
perspective is important, given 
that an institution with a high 
publication output would be 
expected to publish more papers 
in reputable journals. 

In our view, it would also 
be better to measure the 
performance of countries and 
institutions on the basis of 
individual papers, rather than 
on the journals in which they are 
published (see http://am.ascb. 
org/dora). This is because the 
quality of a journal (as measured 
by peers or citations) is nota 
reliable proxy for the quality of 
each paper it publishes. 

To illustrate this point, we 
counted citations over 5 years 
for papers published in 2008 in 
Applied Physics Letters — the 
journal contributing most 
articles to the Nature Index — 
using an in-house bibliometrics 
database maintained by the 
Max Planck Digital Library 
in Munich, Germany. We 
found that some 40% of the 
papers in Applied Physics 
Letters accounted for about 
80% of the citations to this 
journal, suggesting an uneven 
distribution of quality. 

Robin Haunschild Max Planck 
Institute for Solid State Research, 
Stuttgart, Germany. 

Lutz Bornmann Max Planck 
Society, Munich, Germany. 
r.haunschild@fkf:mpg.de 


Editorial note: For details of 
Nature Index methodology, see 
Nature 515, S52-S53 (2014). A 
response from Nature Publishing 
Group to R. Haunschild and 

L. Bornmann’s forthcoming 
Scientometrics article is available 
at http://doi.org/xsf (2014). 
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OBITUARY 


Paul von Rague Schleyer 


(1930-2014) 


Chemist who launched the study of caged hydrocarbons. 


he scientific career of Paul von 
| Ragué Schleyer took off when, 
as a graduate student at Harvard 
University in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
he discovered an astonishingly straight- 
forward way to make adamantane, the 
simplest subunit of diamond and the 
simplest stable caged hydrocarbon. 

In finding a way to synthesize kilograms 
of adamantane cheaply — by putting a 
compound called tetrahydrodicyclopenta- 
diene into an acidic mixture — Schleyer 
paved the way for two best-selling drugs. 
One, memantine, improves cognitive 
abilities such as memory and attention 
in people with Alzheimer’s disease. The 
other, saxagliptin, regulates insulin lev- 
els in people with diabetes. His work also 
launched a new field. The exploration of 
caged hydrocarbons led organic chemists, 
including Schleyer, to discover beauti- 
ful organic structures that no one had 
thought could be made, as well as leading 
to insights about chemical bonding. 

Schleyer, who died on 21 November, 
was born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1930, 
to parents of modest means. He obtained a 
degree in chemistry in 1951 from Princeton 
University in New Jersey, and then went to 
Harvard. By the time his adamantane paper 
was published in 1957, Schleyer was a faculty 
member at Princeton. 

The next few years were taken up with 
experimental explorations of hydrocarbon 
rearrangements in organic molecules, and of 
the role of carbocations (positively charged 
organic ions) as reaction intermediates. 
When George Olah received the 1994 Nobel 
Prize in Chemistry for his research on carbo- 
cations, many of us felt that Schleyer might 
have received a share of the prize. 

In 1969, Schleyer became Eugene Higgins 
Professor — Princeton’s most prestigious 
chair in chemistry. He continued to pro- 
duce experimental papers, but increasingly 
devoted his efforts to computational chem- 
istry, in which mathematics, physics and 
computing are used to solve problems that 
are too difficult or dangerous to be solved 
experimentally. 

In the 1960s, Schleyer began to make pre- 
dictions about the molecular structures of 
known and unknown molecules using force- 
field methods — predictions that were later 
proved experimentally, in some cases by 
Schleyer himself. He treated molecules as 
mechanically connected systems of atoms, 
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and mapped their structures according to 
the energy of all the atom-atom interactions. 

A turning point in Schleyer’s career came 
when he started working with John Pople, 
then at the Carnegie Mellon University in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Pople was using 
more-rigorous theoretical methods that 
factored in quantum mechanics. 

Schleyer’s entry into the young field of 
computational chemistry dismayed many 
of those who admired his experimental 
research. It also irritated a few theorists who 
falsely claimed that Pople’s methods were not 
sufficiently reliable for real-world chemical 
problems, such as solving the structures of 
long-established, diatomic molecules. But 
most theorists, myself included, appreciated 
the attention and credibility that Schleyer 
brought to theoretical chemistry. Indeed, 
many in the field believe that without the 
collaborations with Schleyer, Pople might 
not have received the 1998 Nobel Prize in 
Chemistry. 

In 1976, Schleyer horrified some by 
moving to a ‘provincial’ university: he left 
Princeton to take a post at the University 
of Erlangen-Nuremberg in Germany. At 
Erlangen, Schleyer continued to synthesize 
molecules that had never been made before. 
With exclusive use of a powerful computer 
on nights and weekends, he also devoted 
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more time than ever to computational 
chemistry. In 1983, Schleyer made the 
remarkable prediction that the seemingly 
bizarre carbon-lithium molecule CLi, 
could be made. The prediction was con- 
firmed experimentally nine years later 
(H. Kudo Nature 355, 432-434; 1992). 

Schleyer loathed administration and 
officialdom. Instead of attending the end- 
less committee meetings that assail pro- 
fessors at German universities, Schleyer 
spent time talking to his students and 
postdocs, writing papers and listening to 
classical music. His passion for research 
was contagious. By the time he left it in 
1998, Erlangen had one of the most dis- 
tinguished chemistry departments in 
Germany. 

In 1990, Schleyer accepted a part- 
time appointment at the University of 
Georgia in Athens, where I had arrived 
three years earlier from the University of 
California, Berkeley. In 1998, he joined 
us permanently as a professor of chemis- 
try and professorial fellow at the Center 
for Computational Quantum Chemistry. 
Far from radically slowing down, Schleyer 
worked about 60 hours a week, instead of his 
previous 80. He collaborated with several of 
the faculty members, myself included, and 
published around 400 papers. 

Everyone who worked in Paul’s lab had to 
listen to classical music. He had an encyclo- 
paedic knowledge of it and could identify 
the composer of any piece, and often the 
orchestra that had performed it. Paul could 
be intimidating to students and colleagues, 
but formed warm friendships with many. He 
was never bitter at having ‘just missed’ two 
Nobels. 

Ofthe many tributes to Paul that I received 
after his death, that of Roald Hoffmann, 
who shared the 1981 chemistry Nobel for 
his theoretical work on chemical reactions, 
captures his essence best: “What Paul had to 
say was always so honest, so clearly imbued 
with a drive to understand, that his friends 
and colleagues valued every opportunity to 
talk to him, from the time of letters in real 
ink to e-mails.” m 


Henry EF. Schaefer is professor of 
chemistry and director of the Center for 
Computational Chemistry at the University 
of Georgia, Athens, Georgia, USA. He was a 
colleague of Paul Schleyer’s for 24 years. 
e-mail: ccq@uga.edu 
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MOLECULAR BIOLOGY 


Entry signals control development 


Certain structural elements allow messenger RNAs not usually processed by the protein-synthesis apparatus to be 
translated. It now seems that they also control the expression of genes involved in embryonic development. SEE ARTICLE P.33 


JONATHAN D. DINMAN 


r Vhe discrepancy between organismal 
complexity and genome size, known 
as the C-value paradox’, is a classic 

problem in molecular biology. The solution 
to achieving complexity from a few genes is 
to control their expression at multiple levels. 
The genes responsible for driving complex 
pattern formation in highly developed organ- 
isms, called homeobox (Hox) genes, are 
particularly subject to layers of regulation’. In 
this issue, Xue et al.’ (page 33) reveal a sur- 
prising mechanism by which Hox expression 
is controlled during embryonic development 
to ensure proper formation of the body plans 
of multicellular animals. 

There isa common misconception that gene 
expression begins and ends with the synthesis 
of messenger RNA, perhaps because of the 
preponderance of studies based on yeast and 
tumour-derived cells grown in the presence of 
unlimited nutrients. This is akin to drawing 
conclusions about driving from observing cars 
on the Autobahn. Real life, however, is more 
like cross-town traffic: although mRNA tran- 
scription is the first and essential step in gene 
expression, the journey to protein synthesis 
can be complex and elaborate. This is particu- 
larly evident in developmental programs and 
responses to environmental cues or stresses, 


Figure 1 | Regulating the translation of certain Hox genes. a, A preliminary 
step in the translation of many messenger RNAs is the loading of a 
preinitiation complex (PIC, which includes the small subunit of the 
ribosomal protein-synthesis apparatus) onto cap structures at the 5’ end of 
the mRNAs. The PIC then scans along the mRNA in the 5’-to-3’ direction 
(horizontal arrow) searching for a nucleotide sequence that specifies 

where translation should begin. Xue et al.’ report that translation 
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and in cases where proteins must be localized 
to specific regions of a cell. mRNA stability is 
also an important factor in governing protein 
synthesis. The regulation of gene expression 
at levels beyond mRNA synthesis is generally 
referred to as post-transcriptional control’. 
Like a good story, protein synthesis has a 
beginning (initiation), a middle (protein elon- 
gation) and an end (termination). Because it 
lies at the beginning, initiation represents a 
crucial control nexus. Initiation of protein syn- 
thesis from most mRNAs in eukaryotes (organ- 
isms that include plants, animals and fungi) 
requires covalent modifications called 5’ caps 
and poly(A) tails to be added to the beginnings 
and ends of mRNAs, respectively’. These are 
recognized by a preinitiation complex (PIC), 
which contains the small subunit of the protein- 
synthesizing ribosome apparatus, together with 
an initiator transfer RNA and additional acces- 
sory factors. The PIC scans along the mRNA 
in the 5’-to-3’ direction until it encounters the 
nucleotide sequence (AUG) that specifies where 
translation should begin. Such ‘cap-dependent’ 
translation confers several opportunities for 
control: it enables cells to distinguish between 
self and non-self mRNAs to subvert viral RNA 
infection; it can be used to modify mRNA sta- 
bility; and structural barriers between the cap 
and AUG can be used to control initiation. 
Not having caps and tails can also be 
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advantageous. For example, many RNA viruses, 
especially positive-sense RNA viruses, whose 
genomes resemble mRNAs, directly deposit 
their genomes into a host cell’s cytoplasm to 
be used as mRNAs. Because these genomes do 
not have access to the host cell’s nucleus (which 
harbours the machinery that attaches 5’ caps 
and poly(A) tails to the host’s mRNAs), many 
viruses have evolved alternative ways of recruit- 
ing ribosomes that use highly structured RNA 
elements called internal ribosome entry signals 
(IRESs). In the presence of viral enzymes that 
inactivate cap-dependent translation, cellular 
ribosomes are driven to the viral IRES-con- 
taining mRNAs. But IRESs are not just used by 
viruses: IRES-containing cellular mRNAs are 
also preferentially translated under conditions 
in which cells inactivate cap-dependent trans- 
lation. This happens in response to a variety 
of stresses and during cell division. The list of 
IRES-containing cellular mRNAs continues 
to grow’. 

Xue and colleagues now show that IRESs 
are used to control gene expression during 
mammalian development. Vertebrate 
genomes harbour four clusters of Hox genes, 
HoxA-HoxD. The chromosomal region 
corresponding to the HoxA cluster contains 
11 genes encoding transcription factors, each 
of which is involved in the development of 
different parts of the vertebrate body, from 


Large subunit 
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inhibitory elements (TIEs) located in the 5’ untranslated regions of 
selected Hox mRNAs block the PIC’s progress, and may cause it to detach 
from the mRNA (vertical arrow). b, They also find that RNA elements 
called internal ribosome entry signals (IRESs), located downstream of 
TIEs, directly recruit ribosomes to initiate translation of these Hox genes, 
perhaps with assistance from ribosomal protein RPL38 on the ribosome’s 
large subunit. 


the hindbrain to the sacrum (the bone at the 
base of the spine)’. Although the mRNAs 
that encode these HoxA genes are equipped 
with 5’ caps and poly(A) tails, they are poor 
substrates for translation. Previous work* 
demonstrated that ribosomal protein RPL38 
facilitates translation of a subset of Hox 
mRNAs, suggesting that translation of some 
of the HoxA mRNAs may require direct inter- 
action with the ribosome. 
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mRNAs, but also to identify mRNA motifs that 
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located between the 5’ caps and IRESs. These 
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(Fig. 1). The combination of TIEs and IRESs 
enables a previously unknown mode of trans- 
lational regulation in these key developmental 
regulatory genes. 

The authors used state-of-the-art methods 
to structurally characterize the IRESs and to 
demonstrate that, at least in cell lysates, ribo- 
somes can be directly recruited to the mRNAs. 
Most intriguingly, they found that complete 
loss of the IRES in the Hoxa9 gene, which has a 
crucial role in effecting the transition between 
the thoracic and lumbar regions of the spine, 
results in loss of the terminal rib anchored to 
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in the developing mouse fetus. Indeed, Xue 
et al. observed that T13 is partly transformed 
into L1 (the first lumbar vertebra) in mice 
carrying only one IRES-containing Hoxa9 
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Xue and colleagues’ groundbreaking study 
raises many questions. Does ribosome recruit- 
ment involve the whole ribosome or only the 
large subunit? If the latter is true, then how 
is the small subunit engaged for initiation of 
translation? Structurally, RPL38 lies along 
the solvent-accessible ‘back side’ of the large 
ribosomal subunit’; are other ribosomal pro- 
teins or soluble factors that interact with the 
protein-synthesis apparatus involved in the 
translation of IRES-containing Hox mRNAs, 
and what might they be? 

RPL38 is not essential in yeast’, so another 
question is whether RPL38-containing ribo- 
somes in multicellular organisms are special- 
ized to decode IRES-containing mRNAs. And 
are such Hox mRNAs ever translated by cap 
recognition and scanning? If so, how are the 
TIEs inactivated? If not, are these mRNAs 
translated only at specific stages in develop- 
ment when cap-dependent translation is sup- 
pressed? These questions will drive a diverse 
set of research efforts in the future. = 
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Like cartilage, 


but simpler 


The properties of articular cartilage, which lines bones in joints, depend partly 
on repulsion between components of the material. A new synthetic gel that 
mimics this feature has rare, direction-dependent properties. SEE LETTER P.68 


ANNE LADEGAARD SKOV 


r | Vhe work of materials scientists usually 
focuses on attractive forces, which 
underpin the reinforcement of poly- 

mers by strong fibres or particles’, and the 

self-repairing abilities of rubbery materials 

through hydrogen bonding”. But on page 68 

of this issue, Liu et al.’ report their use of 

repulsive forces in the design ofa hydrogel — a 


water-swollen polymer network — that exhibits 
fascinating direction-dependent behaviour. 
The material might be useful in applications 
that require a reduction of vibrations. 

The new hydrogel contains nanometre-scale 
sheets ofa titanium oxide known as titanate(Iv) 
nanosheets (TiNS), arranged cofacially 
(in planes with their faces aligned towards 
each other). TiNS consist of only surface 
atoms, and adopt an ultrathin (7.5-angstr6m) 


Figure 1 | Direction-dependent behaviour of a hydrogel. Liu et al.’ have prepared a hydrogel — a 
water-swollen polymer network — that contains nanoscale sheets of a titanium oxide, aligned in planes 
with their faces parallel to each other. a, When an oscillatory force is applied up and down to cylindrical 
samples of the material parallel to the nanosheet planes, the hydrogel undergoes cycles of compression 
and expansion. Single-headed arrows indicate movement of the platform on which the sample rests. 

b, But when the same force is applied orthogonal to the nanosheet planes, the material undergoes almost 
completely horizontal deformation. Nanosheets are not shown to scale. 
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two-dimensional crystal-like structure — 
150 stacked nanosheets would have the same 
thickness as a human hair. In water-based 
media, the surfaces have a high density of neg- 
ative charges, which are balanced by an over- 
layer of positively charged ions, thus forming 
electric double layers that repel each other and 
ensure efficient dispersion of the nanosheets. 

If TiNS were simply mixed into a hydrogel, 
they would adopt the thermodynamically most 
favourable orientation, in which the sheets are 
orthogonal to each other. But Liu and col- 
leagues observed that TiNS align cofacially 
when placed ina magnetic field strong enough 
to overcome the energy barrier to the forma- 
tion of this arrangement. They therefore 
magnetically aligned TiNS in a solution ofa 
hydrogel precursor, and then polymerized 
the precursor, trapping the nanosheets in the 
resulting polymer network so that they did not 
orient back to the orthogonal position. 

The hydrogel turned out to have some 
remarkable properties. First, a simple visual 
inspection revealed that it is almost transpar- 
ent from one angle, but completely opaque from 
another. This is clear evidence of strong orien- 
tation (structural order) in the material, and 
confirms that the nanosheets are ideally aligned. 
Such perfect structural order is rarely seen. 

Second, Liu and co-workers observed that 
the hydrogel exhibits impressive mechanical 
behaviour, even though the concentration of 
the nanosheets is a mere 0.8% by weight. When 
the authors compressed the material orthogonal 
to the nanosheet plane, the resistance from the 
hydrogel was several times higher than that 
from compression parallel to that plane. This is 
the opposite of what happens in conventional 
fibre-reinforced materials, which are more 
resistant to compression parallel to the axis of 
alignment of the fibres. This unusual behaviour 
of the new material arises from the repulsive 
forces between the nanosheets, which prevents 
the layers of sheets from getting closer when 
compressed. And when the researchers applied 
shear (a force coplanar with the cross-section 
of the material) parallel to the nanosheet plane, 
resistance was about four times less than when 
shear was applied orthogonal to that plane. This 
is because the layers of nanosheets can slide 
across each other with almost no friction when 
parallel shear is applied. 

Liu et al. report that the material’s unusual 
mechanical behaviour has excellent vibra- 
tion-damping properties when a large, 
continuous oscillatory motion is applied 
vertically to cylindrical samples that carry 
a load on top. Conventional hydrogels 
would initially compress and then undergo 
cycles of expansion and compression — this 
was also what happened when the authors 
applied an oscillatory force parallel to the 
nanosheet planes of their material (Fig. 1a). 
But when they applied such a force orthogo- 
nally to the nanosheet planes, the hydrogel 
counterintuitively showed restricted, almost 
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solely horizontal deformation (Fig. 1b). 

The hydrogel can thus efficiently direct force 
from one direction to the plane orthogonal to 
the force — in Liu and colleagues’ words it is an 
excellent vibration isolator. An explanation for 
this rare behaviour is that, when a vertical force 
is applied to the hydrogel, the easiest way for the 
material to dissipate the energy is by shearing in 
the plane orthogonal to the deformation. Such 
efficient vibration isolation is reminiscent of a 
trampolinist at the end ofa competitive routine, 
when the gymnast needs to become perfectly 
still after landing on the elastic trampoline. 
Gymnasts achieve this through tremendous 
body control largely involving technique, but 
also assisted by articular cartilage that isolates 
vertical movement in the soft joints of the body. 

Articular cartilage is a complex hydrogel 
consisting of proteoglycan gel — essentially 
a protein-based substance that underpins the 
extracellular matrix of connective tissue — 
within which chondroitin sulphate (which 
consists of chains of sugars) is dissolved. 
The load-bearing and damping properties 
required for joints are provided by systematic 
structuring of collagen fibres and chondro- 
cytes (the cells that maintain cartilage), along 
with repulsive forces between the negatively 
charged proteoglycan molecules". The load- 
bearing and damping properties of Liu and 
co-workers’ hydrogel closely resemble those 
of articular cartilage, although its structure is 
much simpler than that of the natural material. 

So could the new hydrogel, or another 


STRUCTURAL BIOLOGY 


material that exploits repulsive forces, be used as 
artificial cartilage? It is estimated that a human 
knee or hip joint can experience one million 
loading cycles per year. These large, cyclic 
stresses and strains may cause tiny cracks on the 
surface of articular cartilage or within the bulk 
material. These cracks can be repaired by chon- 
drocytes, but may grow and accumulate into 
microscopically observable damage’. It would 
therefore probably be too ambitious to replace 
articular cartilage with the hydrogel unless a 
self-healing mechanism for the new material 
can be developed. But self-healing mechanisms 
are based on attractive forces; exploiting such 
forces in a system based on repulsion may not 
be easy without destroying desirable properties. 
Even so, the new hydrogel will surely be devel- 
oped into many interesting products — for 
example, it could be used in microelectronic 
applications, in which the hydrogel could act 
as a matrix between electronic elements to 
strongly reduce harmful vibrations. m 
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Photosynthetic 
complex in close-up 


Photosystem II, a photosynthetic protein complex, is prone to X-ray damage 
during crystallography. A high-resolution structure of the undamaged complex 
now offers a detailed view of its catalytic centre. SEE LETTER P.99 


ILME SCHLICHTING 


he oxygen we breathe is produced by 
"Tienstesten II, alarge protein complex 
located in the thylakoid membranes of 
photosynthetic organisms (Fig. 1). In this issue 
(page 99), Suga et al.' describe the first high- 
resolution crystal structure of undamaged 
photosystem II, obtained using an X-ray source 
called a free-electron laser. Their structure 
provides unprecedented insight into the oxy- 
gen-evolving complex of the photosynthetic 
apparatus. 
Photosystem II transforms the energy of 
sunlight into chemical energy. In this pro- 
cess, the absorption of a photon results in 
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a charge separation in the photosynthetic 
reaction centre of the protein complex, and the 
generation of a high-energy electron. This 
electron is ultimately used to chemically 
reduce plastoquinone molecules, as part of the 
electron-transport chain of the light-depend- 
ent reactions of photosynthesis. 

The electron is replaced by the oxygen- 
evolving complex (OEC) of photosystem 
II: the OEC is oxidized with each photon- 
absorption event until it has been oxidized four 
times, and then resets itself by splitting water 
into an oxygen molecule, four protons and four 
electrons. Understanding the water-splitting 
reaction and the detailed arrangement of the 
atoms in the catalytic OEC required for energy-, 
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media, the surfaces have a high density of neg- 
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layer of positively charged ions, thus forming 
electric double layers that repel each other and 
ensure efficient dispersion of the nanosheets. 

If TiNS were simply mixed into a hydrogel, 
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tion-damping properties when a large, 
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would initially compress and then undergo 
cycles of expansion and compression — this 
was also what happened when the authors 
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nanosheet planes of their material (Fig. 1a). 
But when they applied such a force orthogo- 
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from one direction to the plane orthogonal to 
the force — in Liu and colleagues’ words it is an 
excellent vibration isolator. An explanation for 
this rare behaviour is that, when a vertical force 
is applied to the hydrogel, the easiest way for the 
material to dissipate the energy is by shearing in 
the plane orthogonal to the deformation. Such 
efficient vibration isolation is reminiscent of a 
trampolinist at the end ofa competitive routine, 
when the gymnast needs to become perfectly 
still after landing on the elastic trampoline. 
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body control largely involving technique, but 
also assisted by articular cartilage that isolates 
vertical movement in the soft joints of the body. 
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consisting of proteoglycan gel — essentially 
a protein-based substance that underpins the 
extracellular matrix of connective tissue — 
within which chondroitin sulphate (which 
consists of chains of sugars) is dissolved. 
The load-bearing and damping properties 
required for joints are provided by systematic 
structuring of collagen fibres and chondro- 
cytes (the cells that maintain cartilage), along 
with repulsive forces between the negatively 
charged proteoglycan molecules". The load- 
bearing and damping properties of Liu and 
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of articular cartilage, although its structure is 
much simpler than that of the natural material. 
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knee or hip joint can experience one million 
loading cycles per year. These large, cyclic 
stresses and strains may cause tiny cracks on the 
surface of articular cartilage or within the bulk 
material. These cracks can be repaired by chon- 
drocytes, but may grow and accumulate into 
microscopically observable damage’. It would 
therefore probably be too ambitious to replace 
articular cartilage with the hydrogel unless a 
self-healing mechanism for the new material 
can be developed. But self-healing mechanisms 
are based on attractive forces; exploiting such 
forces in a system based on repulsion may not 
be easy without destroying desirable properties. 
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oped into many interesting products — for 
example, it could be used in microelectronic 
applications, in which the hydrogel could act 
as a matrix between electronic elements to 
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Photosynthetic 
complex in close-up 


Photosystem II, a photosynthetic protein complex, is prone to X-ray damage 
during crystallography. A high-resolution structure of the undamaged complex 
now offers a detailed view of its catalytic centre. SEE LETTER P.99 
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he oxygen we breathe is produced by 
"Tienstesten II, alarge protein complex 
located in the thylakoid membranes of 
photosynthetic organisms (Fig. 1). In this issue 
(page 99), Suga et al.' describe the first high- 
resolution crystal structure of undamaged 
photosystem II, obtained using an X-ray source 
called a free-electron laser. Their structure 
provides unprecedented insight into the oxy- 
gen-evolving complex of the photosynthetic 
apparatus. 
Photosystem II transforms the energy of 
sunlight into chemical energy. In this pro- 
cess, the absorption of a photon results in 
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a charge separation in the photosynthetic 
reaction centre of the protein complex, and the 
generation of a high-energy electron. This 
electron is ultimately used to chemically 
reduce plastoquinone molecules, as part of the 
electron-transport chain of the light-depend- 
ent reactions of photosynthesis. 

The electron is replaced by the oxygen- 
evolving complex (OEC) of photosystem 
II: the OEC is oxidized with each photon- 
absorption event until it has been oxidized four 
times, and then resets itself by splitting water 
into an oxygen molecule, four protons and four 
electrons. Understanding the water-splitting 
reaction and the detailed arrangement of the 
atoms in the catalytic OEC required for energy-, 
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Figure 1 | Thylakoid membranes of Nostoc cyanobacteria. The photosynthetic protein complex 

known as photosystem II resides in the thylakoid membranes (shown here in bright green) of plants, algae 
and cyanobacteria. Suga et al.' report a high-resolution X-ray crystal structure of photosystem II from the 
cyanobacterium Thermosynechococcus vulcanus. 


electron- and proton-transfer reactions is 
crucial for basic science, and has implications 
for the design of light-driven batteries. 

X-rays are extremely useful for structure 
determination, but they inflict radiation 
damage that can destroy the sample being 
investigated, sometimes before data collection 
is complete. Previous X-ray crystallographic 
studies** had provided detailed insight into 
the molecular architecture of photosystem II 
and the OEC, using crystals kept at cryogenic 
temperature during data collection to slow 
radiation damage. However, spectroscopic 
studies* showed that X-ray doses from the 
synchrotron sources used for structure deter- 
mination result in serious damage to the OEC, 
indicating that the manganese atoms in the 
crystal structures are reduced” by the ionizing 
effects of X-rays and by radicals formed during 
data collection. 

This problem now seems to have been solved 
with the advent of X-ray free-electron lasers 
(FELs), X-ray sources that provide ultra-bright 
femtosecond X-ray pulses (1 femtosecond is 
10° seconds). They allow ‘diffraction before 
destruction’ — the ability to detect diffrac- 
tion patterns before damage occurs. This has 
led to the development of a technique called 
serial femtosecond crystallography (SFX)’, 
in which individual samples are exposed to a 
single pulse of X-rays; the samples are 
destroyed by the exposure, and so are replaced 
after each pulse. Data are thus collected from 
thousands of micrometre-scale crystals in 
a serial fashion. Randomly oriented micro- 
crystals are conveniently and efficiently deliv- 
ered to the X-ray beam in liquid microjets, 
which allows data to be collected at room 
temperature using crystals kept in the mother 


liquor from which they were grown. 

Other groups have previously used FELs 
to collect SFX data from streams of photo- 
system II microcrystals®*. Spectroscopic 
measurements’ taken simultaneously with 
the SFX data showed that the OEC was not 
damaged, even though the microcrystals 
absorbed an extremely high dose of X-rays 
from the femtosecond pulses. However, no 
detailed information about the OEC’s archi- 
tecture could be derived from the diffraction 
data because the microcrystals did not diffract 
to high resolution. Poor diffraction is a com- 
mon problem in macromolecular crystallog- 
raphy, in particular with membrane proteins. 
Because of their large size, macromolecules 
typically form crystals that have a high solvent 
content and that are held together by relatively 
few weak interactions. This explains their high 
fragility and often poor crystalline order. 

In their quest to obtain a high-resolution 
structure of the undamaged OEC, Suga and 
co-workers used not only the advantages 
of damage-free data collection afforded by 
X-ray FELs (in this case, the SACLA instru- 
ment in Harima, Japan), but also their 
expertise in improving the quality of large 
crystals of photosystem II by dehydra- 
tion’. Crystal packing, and thus diffraction 
properties, can be optimized by slow, con- 
trolled dehydration of crystals, an approach 
that has been applied successfully even to 
large macromolecular complexes. 

Anadditional advantage of using large crys- 
tals is that it allows more than one diffraction 
pattern to be obtained from the same crystal 
by shifting it to expose a fresh spot. Suga et al. 
obtained data of excellent quality by rotating 
crystals for each X-ray exposure, so that each 
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rotation represented a fraction of the crystal’s 
mosaicity (a measure of the spread of crystal- 
plane orientations). This approach, which can 
be described as serial femtosecond rotation 
crystallography (SF-ROX), has previously 
been used” to collect data from crystals of the 
enzyme cytochrome c oxidase, another acutely 
radiation-sensitive system that evaded analysis 
using synchrotrons. 

The new high-resolution structure depicts 
undamaged photosystem II in its dark- 
stable resting state (the S, state). It reveals the 
detailed arrangement of the OEC (see Fig. la 
of the paper), which consists of a cluster of four 
manganese ions and one calcium ion, with 
five oxygen atoms bridging the metals. Sev- 
eral water molecules are tightly bound close 
to the OEC. The authors observed slightly 
shorter distances between the manganese ions, 
compared to the previously determined high- 
resolution X-ray-damaged structure’. 

Notably, the distances between one of the 
oxygen atoms (designated O5) and its neigh- 
bouring manganese ions are longer than 
those of the other oxygen atoms — this had 
previously been observed’, but it was unclear 
whether this was caused by radiation damage. 
This observation suggests that O5 is a hydrox- 
ide ion (OH ), rather than an oxo ligand (07), 
and so may be one of the OEC’s substrate 
oxygen atoms. The researchers confirmed the 
accuracy and precision of their structures by 
obtaining two independent data sets, and by 
separately analysing data from the two mono- 
mers of the dimeric photosystem II complex. 

Suga and colleagues’ structure provides 
detailed information that will aid our under- 
standing of the OEC’s spectroscopic data, serve 
as a new starting point for computational stud- 
ies of the water-splitting reaction, and provide 
invaluable clues about the mechanism of that 
reaction. An exciting next step would be to 
obtain time-resolved measurements using 
the SF-ROX approach, to provide an equally 
detailed view of the OEC at work. m 
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50 Years Ago 


The Television Research Committee 
was appointed by the Home 
Secretary in July 1963, to initiate and 
co-ordinate research into the part 
which television plays, or could play, 
as a medium of communication and 
in fostering attitudes ... The evidence 
seems fairly clear that television does 
not stimulate interest or broaden 
horizons to any greater degree than 
would happen in its absence ... 
Several studies show that the heavy 
use of escapist material is associated 
with tendencies to anxiety, social 
maladjustment and frustration ... 
There appears to be no evidence 
that television makes children 
passive and there is little to make us 
believe that violent programmes on 
television reduce the likelihood of 
violence in real life ... On the whole 
the weight of evidence is behind the 
conclusion that the heavy dosage 

of violence in the mass media, 

while not a major determinant of 
crime or delinquency, heightens 

the probability that someone in the 
audience will act aggressively ina 
later situation. 

From Nature 2 January 1965 


100 Years Ago 


Plague and Pestilence in Literature 
and Art. By Dr. Raymond Crawford 
— Dr. Crawford has treated his 
subject as much in its mental and 
moral aspects as in its physical, 

and the result is a wise and very 
interesting book... From century to 
century ... theories of its causation 
are rife. It is the work of malignant 
demons; it is sent from heaven in 
punishment for sin; it is the result 
of evil magic exercised by man 

on man; it is engendered in the 
clouds ... The contagious character 
of the disease was recognised by 

lay observers long before it was 
accepted by science ... Science does 
move, moreover, even though it be 
but slowly, slowly. 

From Nature 31 December 1914 
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Diverted on the 
way to memory 


The finding that protein A of Staphylococcus aureus diverts the immune 
response so that it ineffectively responds to other structures from the bacterium 
explains the failure of ongoing attempts to develop working S. aureus vaccines. 


GORDON Y. C. CHEUNG & MICHAEL OTTO 


taphylococcus aureus is a global pathogen 

of great importance, causing thousands 

of deaths each year in the United States 
alone. The main problems with S. aureus 
infections are frequent resistance to antibi- 
otics and the large repertoire of molecules 
produced by the pathogen to subvert human 
immune defences’”. Notably, there is no pro- 
tective immunity towards S. aureus, meaning 
that previous S. aureus infection does not 
defend an individual against subsequent infec- 
tions. Writing in the Journal of Experimental 
Medicine, Pauli et al.* describe a mechanism 
by which one S. aureus molecule, protein 
A, overwhelms the host’s immune machin- 
ery through excessively stimulating certain 
immune responses while suppressing reactiv- 
ity toward other key virulence determinants 
of the bacterium. These findings explain the 
weak protective immune responses and lack 
of immunological memory observed with 
S. aureus infections. 

The human immune system has two ways 
to combat bacterial invaders. One is innate 
immunity, so-called because the response 
mechanisms involved do not require adap- 
tation; rather, the immune cells recognize 


structures that are evolutionarily conserved 
among pathogens, resulting in the pathogens’ 
quick elimination. S. aureus has a large rep- 
ertoire of ‘weapons’ to subvert this aspect of 
human immune defence — such as toxins that 
kill white blood cells — and the battle between 
the bacterium and the innate immune response 
determines whether an S. aureus invasion 
develops into a longer-lasting infection. 

The other system is adaptive immunity, 
which mostly involves T cells and B cells. In 
B cells, adaptive immune responses lead to 
genetic rearrangements that result in differ- 
entiation into plasma cells, which produce 
antibodies that are specific to certain struc- 
tures (antigens) and that trigger mechanisms 
to remove the pathogens expressing those 
structures. About 10% of plasma cells survive 
after an infection is cleared; these ‘memory 
B cells’ provide protective immunity against 
further infections with the same pathogen. 
Adaptive responses kick in about a week after 
the initial infection and normally provide 
long-lasting immunity. 

In the case of S. aureus, the role of adaptive 
immunity is poorly understood, but it is clear 
that long-lasting protective memory is not 
generated. This is not only reflected by recur- 
ring S. aureus infections, but also by the fact 
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Figure 1 | Protein-A-dependent immune evasion. Protein A of Staphylococcus aureus contains a region 
of repetitive domains, part of which binds to the Fab region of antibodies in a nonspecific, ‘superantigenic 
manner. Pauli et al.’ propose that this superantigenic binding biases the B-cell immune response to 

S. aureus towards protein A. They observe that, of the B cells that differentiate to become antibody- 
producing plasmablasts during an S. aureus infection, the majority bind to, and produce antibodies 
against, protein A; very few B cells that bind to other S. aureus antigens undergo this differentiation 
process. This means that the memory B cells that remain after an infection, and that are ‘primed’ to mount 
immune responses to repeat infections, will also be mostly specific for protein A. This may explain the 
lack of protective memory against S. aureus infections, because such protection requires immune activity 
against multiple virulence determinants of the bacterium. 
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that vaccine development against S. aureus 
has always failed at the stage of clinical trials’. 
Although the mechanisms underlying this 
situation are still being unravelled, protein A, 
which is located on the surface of S. aureus 
cells, is believed to have a key role. Protein A 
contains repetitive sequences consisting of 
two parts: one binds to the Fc (constant) part 
of human antibodies and the other binds 
to the Fab (variable) antibody region. This 
Fab-region binding is ‘superantigenic, mean- 
ing that it is nonspecific and has excessive 
potential to stimulate immune responses’. 
Binding of protein A to the Fc region was 
reported many years ago® and results in what 
has been called a ‘camouflage coat’ of non- 
specific antibodies on the S. aureus surface that 
prevents binding of specific antibodies and 
thus a targeted immune response. Pauli et al.’ 
now show that the superantigenic binding of 
protein A to the Fab domain is so overwhelm- 
ing that it strongly hampers the production of 
antibodies to other S. aureus antigens (Fig. 1). 
To reach this conclusion, the authors charac- 
terized the antigen specificity of plasmablasts 
—an immature form of plasma B cells that are 
produced only during infections and that play 


adding protein A-specific components in such 
preparations, we may finally be able to develop 
a working S. aureus vaccine. m 
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It takes three to 


find the exit 


Mitotic cell division separates chromosome pairs into two genetically identical 
daughter cells. A study in fission yeast reveals that this separation is guided by 
the sequential activation of three phosphatase enzymes. SEE LETTER P.94 


a crucial part in active immune responses 
in large cohorts of people with and without 
S. aureus infections. They found that, in prin- 
ciple, nothing was wrong with the plasmablast 
response in the infected individuals, inasmuch 
as the cells underwent normal maturation on 
exposure to S. aureus antigens. However, when 
the investigators isolated the antibody-encod- 
ing genes of the responding plasmablasts, they 
found that almost all targeted protein A, and 
very few were specific for other S. aureus toxins 
or cell-surface virulence determinants. On the 
basis of these results, Pauli et al. propose that 
the superantigenic action of protein A pre- 
vents the production of specific and effective 
antibodies to other S. aureus antigens. 
Unfortunately, mouse models cannot be 
used to substantiate this proposal, because the 
murine immune response differs consider- 
ably in details of adaptive immunity that mat- 
ter in this case’. However, it has been shown 
in a mouse model that protein A contributes 
significantly to immune evasion® and that 
monoclonal antibodies against protein A 
neutralize the Fc-binding and Fab-binding 
activities of protein A’. These studies suggest 
that protein A would be a valuable target for 
the development of vaccines against S. aureus. 
However, it is commonly thought that a 
successful S. aureus vaccine will need to be 
multivalent — in other words, it will need to 
target several of the many molecules that the 
bacterium uses for virulence and immune 
evasion. For example, the vaccine should 
also include strategies to address the fact that 
S. aureus produces several toxins that can 
circumvent immune elimination even when 
specific antibody responses are mounted”. 
Pauli and colleagues’ findings suggest that, by 


MATHIEU BOLLEN 


he ultimate aim of most cells is to 
become two cells’, through a cell- 
division process that occurs following 
phases of cell growth and chromosome dupli- 
cation. Cell division requires the ordered 
assembly, disassembly and reorganization 
of numerous cellular components. These 
structural rearrangements are coordinated 
by kinase and phosphatase enzymes, which 
regulate proteins by attaching phosphate 
molecules or removing them, respectively. 
Many proteins are phosphorylated during 
early cell division, and most are dephospho- 
rylated again at the exit from division, but it 
is unclear how the phosphatases involved 
in this process are regulated. In this issue, 
Grallert et al.” (page 94) show that the end of 
cell division in fission yeast (Schizosaccharo- 
myces pombe) is driven by three phosphatases 
that are organized in a relay, whereby one 
enzyme sequentially activates another. 
During the first part of cell division, called 
mitosis, chromosomes from each chromosome 
pair are pulled towards opposite poles of the 
cell, culminating in the formation of two sepa- 
rate nuclei. The ensuing cytoplasmic division 
generates two daughter cells. Work over the 
past two decades’ has revealed that, in bud- 
ding yeast, the phosphatase Cdcl4 opposes the 
activity of Cdk1 kinase, the master regulator 
of mitosis. However, this mitotic function of 
Cdc14 is not evolutionarily conserved in fis- 
sion yeast and animals. Instead, complexes of 
protein phosphatases 1 (PP1) and 2A (PP2A) 
have emerged as key regulators of the exit 


from mitosis in these organisms’. 

Grallert and colleagues report that PP1 and 
PP2A are largely inactive at the beginning of 
mitosis in fission yeast. PP1 inactivity comes 
about because it is phosphorylated by Cdk1, 
which not only reduces the phosphatase’s 
activity, but also promotes its degradation. 
The authors did not investigate the mecha- 
nism underlying the low PP2A activity in 
early mitosis. However, they did examine how 
these phosphatases are activated at mitotic 
exit, and uncovered an unexpected regulatory 
cascade (Fig. 1). 

PP2A complexes comprise a catalytic and 
scaffolding subunit and a regulatory B sub- 
unit. The researchers discovered unanticipated 
docking sites for PP1 on two PP2A complexes 
that have structurally unrelated B subunits — 
B55 and B56. They found that, just before the 
start of chromosome separation, when Cdk1 
becomes inactive, PP2A-B55-associated PP1 
removes its own inhibitory phosphate group 
and then activates and releases the PP2A-B55 
to which it is bound. Subsequently, PP2A-B55 
removes a phosphate group from the PP1-bind- 
ing site on PP2A-B56. The efficient dephospho- 
rylation of this site is delayed, however, because 
PP2A-B55 activity is counteracted by an oppos- 
ing kinase, Plk1. When Plk1 is inactivated in 
late mitosis, the B56 subunit is efficiently 
dephosphorylated and PP1 binds, resulting in 
the activation of PP2A-B56 and its release from 
PP1. Grallert and co-workers provide evidence 
that interference with this regulatory cascade 
causes chromosome-segregation defects, high- 
lighting its importance for cell division. 

These findings raise exciting questions. 
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Catalytic 
site 


Figure 1 | A mitotic enzyme relay. Grallert et al.’ report that during early mitosis, the kinase enzyme 
Cdk1 adds a phosphate group (P) to PP1, a phosphatase enzyme, thereby inactivating it. Active and 
inactive phosphatases are indicated by an open (half circle) or closed catalytic site, respectively. Cdk1 

is inactivated just before the beginning of chromosome separation, causing PP1 that is bound by 
another phosphatase, PP2A-B55, to dephosphorylate and activate both itself and the bound PP2A-B55. 
Subsequently, PP2A-B55 dephosphorylates an amino-acid residue in the B56 subunit of PP2A-B56 
phosphatase. This dephosphorylation is inefficient during chromosome separation, because Plk1 kinase 
opposes the action of PP2A-B55. At the end of chromosome separation, Plk1 is inactivated, and the 
resulting efficient dephosphorylation of B56 enables this subunit to recruit PP1, which subsequently 
activates PP2A-B56. Activation of the PP2A phosphatases results in their dissociation from PP1. 


What are the mechanisms by which the relay- 
controlled pool of PP2A-B55 and PP2A-B56 
is inactivated during early mitosis, and exactly 
how are these complexes activated in late mito- 
sis? Because PP1 is implicated in the activation 
process, it seems likely that these mitotic PP2A 
complexes are activated by dephosphorylation 
of their B subunits’, but the authors did not 
define the sites at which these modifications 
occur. Studies in other model organisms” 
indicate that mitotic PP2A can be restrained 
by inhibitory proteins that are removed by 
dephosphorylation at mitotic exit, but it is not 
known whether this applies to fission yeast. 

How can the B55 and B56 subunits form a 
complex with PP1, given that their PP1-bind- 
ing sites are buried deep in the hydrophobic 
core of well-folded protein domains’? With 
the structural data available’, it is difficult to 
envisage how this can be achieved without 
disrupting the folding of the B subunits. The 
authors speculate that B55 and B56 can adopt 
alternative conformations that expose their 
PP1-binding sites. Some proteins are indeed 
known to undergo substantial conforma- 
tional changes following ligand binding”*, 
but it is unclear whether this also applies to 
the PP1-PP2A-B55 and PP1-PP2A-B56 
interactions. Furthermore, given the strong 
associations between PP1 and the PP2A com- 
plexes, it is somewhat counterintuitive that 
PP2A activation coincides with dissociation 
from PP1. How is this achieved? One possi- 
bility is that PP1 release occurs because of a 
reversal of the conformational change in B55 
or B56, burying the PP 1-binding sites in the 
hydrophobic core once again. 

The elegance of the reported phosphatase 
relay is that it functions as a timer for the 
orderly dephosphorylation of proteins at 
the end of division. The cascade may be 
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evolutionarily conserved, because Grallert and 
colleagues demonstrated that PP1 and 
PP2A-B56 can also interact in human cells. 
The relay affects only part of the cellular pool of 
PPI and PP2A, explaining why other sources 
of these phosphatases fulfil independent func- 
tions throughout cell division’. In fact, recent 
data’ hint at the existence of another relay 
system, which controls a cell-division step 


EARTH SCIENCE 


that occurs before chromosome separation, 
and which involves the recruitment of a chro- 
mosome-associated pool of PP1 by PP2A-B56. 
In animals, an additional layer of regulation 
of phosphatase relays may come from ‘scaf- 
folding’ proteins that bind and coordinate 
local pools of both PP1 and PP2A°. Overall, 
this research implies that although budding 
yeast and other organisms, including fission 
yeast, employ distinct phosphatases to 
coordinate the mitotic exit, control of this 
process in the different organisms shares a 
similar precision. = 
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Ocean circulation and 
rapid climate change 


High-resolution data on ocean circulation during the last glacial cycle suggest 
that the formation of North Atlantic Deep Water and associated heat transport 
may be more stable than previously thought. SEE LETTER P.73 


ELLEN E. MARTIN 


ata from ice cores drilled on Green- 
D land in the 1980s revealed alternating 

warm (interstadial) and cold (stadial) 
intervals embedded within the last glacial 
period’, which occurred from about 70,000 to 
17,000 years ago. Subsequent studies suggested 
that these millennial-scale climate variations 
were linked to changes in the formation and 
export of deep water in the North Atlantic’, 
which is associated with ocean transport of 
heat to high northern latitudes. Three modes 
of circulation of deep water were identified 
and correlated to climate regimes’. These 
modes include: formation and flow of North 
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Atlantic Deep Water, the dominant water mass 
in the Atlantic, during interstadials; a slower, 
shallower circulation system during stadial 
events; and a shutdown of North Atlantic 
Deep Water formation during extreme cool- 
ing and ice-rafting events known as Heinrich 
stadials (Fig. 1). On page 73 of this issue, 
Bohm et al.“ present high-resolution data sets 
of ocean palaeocirculation that call into ques- 
tion the existence of three distinct modes and 
challenge our understanding of the coupling 
between climate and ocean circulation on 
millennial timescales. 

The concept of multiple modes of ocean 
circulation during the last glacial period devel- 
oped from nutrient-based proxy data, such as 
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colleagues demonstrated that PP1 and 
PP2A-B56 can also interact in human cells. 
The relay affects only part of the cellular pool of 
PPI and PP2A, explaining why other sources 
of these phosphatases fulfil independent func- 
tions throughout cell division’. In fact, recent 
data’ hint at the existence of another relay 
system, which controls a cell-division step 
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that occurs before chromosome separation, 
and which involves the recruitment of a chro- 
mosome-associated pool of PP1 by PP2A-B56. 
In animals, an additional layer of regulation 
of phosphatase relays may come from ‘scaf- 
folding’ proteins that bind and coordinate 
local pools of both PP1 and PP2A°. Overall, 
this research implies that although budding 
yeast and other organisms, including fission 
yeast, employ distinct phosphatases to 
coordinate the mitotic exit, control of this 
process in the different organisms shares a 
similar precision. = 
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Ocean circulation and 
rapid climate change 


High-resolution data on ocean circulation during the last glacial cycle suggest 
that the formation of North Atlantic Deep Water and associated heat transport 
may be more stable than previously thought. SEE LETTER P.73 


ELLEN E. MARTIN 


ata from ice cores drilled on Green- 
D land in the 1980s revealed alternating 

warm (interstadial) and cold (stadial) 
intervals embedded within the last glacial 
period’, which occurred from about 70,000 to 
17,000 years ago. Subsequent studies suggested 
that these millennial-scale climate variations 
were linked to changes in the formation and 
export of deep water in the North Atlantic’, 
which is associated with ocean transport of 
heat to high northern latitudes. Three modes 
of circulation of deep water were identified 
and correlated to climate regimes’. These 
modes include: formation and flow of North 
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Atlantic Deep Water, the dominant water mass 
in the Atlantic, during interstadials; a slower, 
shallower circulation system during stadial 
events; and a shutdown of North Atlantic 
Deep Water formation during extreme cool- 
ing and ice-rafting events known as Heinrich 
stadials (Fig. 1). On page 73 of this issue, 
Bohm et al.“ present high-resolution data sets 
of ocean palaeocirculation that call into ques- 
tion the existence of three distinct modes and 
challenge our understanding of the coupling 
between climate and ocean circulation on 
millennial timescales. 

The concept of multiple modes of ocean 
circulation during the last glacial period devel- 
oped from nutrient-based proxy data, such as 
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Figure 1 | Icebergs raft past Augpilagtoq, Greenland. Bohm and colleagues’ study* suggests that 


~ 


massive ice rafting associated with climate events known as Heinrich stadials reduced ocean-density 
contrasts in the North Atlantic enough to shut down deep-water formation only during the few events 
that coincided with the most extreme glacial maxima. This unexpected result may have implications for 
the climate-system response to glacial meltwater associated with high-latitude anthropogenic warming. 


carbon isotopes in ancient marine sediments, 
which indicate that deep waters in the North 
Atlantic were young, and therefore locally 
sourced, during interstadial events. This young 
water was confined to shallower depths during 
cooler, stadial events, and was replaced by older 
water, presumably sourced from the Southern 
Ocean, during Heinrich stadials. Although 
nutrient proxies provide information about 
the age of a water mass, they can be altered 
by biological processes and cannot be used to 
identify water-mass sources or the strength of 
circulation. By contrast, the ratio of isotopes of 
neodymium (‘*Nd/'“Nd) — reported as eya, 
the deviation of this ratio from a mean chemi- 
cal composition, known as the Chondritic 
Uniform Reservoir, in parts per 10,000 — are 
quasi-conservative tracers of water mass that 
clearly distinguish between North Atlantic 
Deep Water (€y, about —13.5; ref. 5) and water 
sourced from the Southern Ocean (éy4 about 
—9; ref. 6). In addition, the ratio of protactinium 
to thorium isotopes (*'*Pa/*”’ Th) monitors the 
strength of circulation, such that higher ratios 
indicate slower circulation. 

Both these proxies have been applied to 
studies in the North Atlantic for the last glacial 
maximum (the peak of the last glacial period, 
around 20,000 years ago) and into the Holo- 
cene epoch (11,700 years ago to today), illus- 
trating the expected patterns for warm, cold 
and shutdown (or off’) circulation modes”. 
The high-quality, high-resolution data sets 
produced by Bohm et al., from a site on Ber- 
muda Rise in the northeastern Sargasso Sea, 
extend these records back through the last 
glacial and interglacial periods into the pen- 
ultimate glacial maximum (140,000 years ago). 
The data allow the authors to study ocean cir- 
culation and its relationship to climate change 
throughout the last glacial cycle. 

Bohm and colleagues’ data reveal two 
surprising findings. First, the cold-mode 


circulation — southern-sourced deep water 
accompanied by relatively rapid, northern- 
sourced flow in a shallower ocean layer that 
delivers less heat to high northern latitudes 
— existed only during glacial maxima that 
occurred at the end of each glacial period (see 
Fig. 1b of ref. 4). Second, the off mode of circu- 
lation, expected during all Heinrich stadials and 
defined by the increased presence of southern- 
sourced deep waters and sluggish circulation 
rates, occurred only during Heinrich stadi- 
als that, again, coincided with maximum ice 
extent (see Fig. 1c of ref. 4). Contrary to expec- 
tation, most of the cool stadials and Heinrich 
stadials coincided with intermediate values 
of éx, and **Pa/**’Th, suggesting that they 
occurred during gradual transitions between 
warm interstadial and offmodes, rather than as 
a distinct cold mode of circulation and oceanic 
heat transport as previously thought. 

The significance of this transitional 
configuration is the implication that the North 
Atlantic continued to produce deep waters 
despite evidence that the region of modern 
deep-water formation was covered by ice, 
and, more surprisingly, when massive ice- 
berg discharge is expected to have freshened 
surface waters in the deep-water source 
regions. Such freshening is thought to reduce 
ocean-density contrasts that lead to transport 
of North Atlantic surface waters to depth. 
Bohm et al. point out that the continued 
strength of North Atlantic Deep Water for- 
mation and its flow throughout climate vari- 
ations indicate that this mode of circulation 
may be more stable in response to freshwater 
inputs than models imply’. On the basis of this 
stability, the authors suggest that North 
Atlantic Deep Water formation may also be 
less susceptible to shutdown in response to 
freshening by glacial meltwaters during 
modern global warming, a process that, if 
carried to the extreme, could eliminate 
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oceanic northward heat transport and produce 
icy scenarios similar to that in the Hollywood 
film The Day After Tomorrow. 

One word of caution, however, is that the 
climate-system response to freshening in a 
cold climate may be very different from that 
in a warm climate. The view of continuous 
North Atlantic Deep Water formation and 
flow during the last glacial period presented 
by Bohm et al. requires a re-evaluation of the 
relationship between ocean circulation and 
climate over millennial timescales. This may 
ultimately help us to understand the funda- 
mental causes of short-term climate variability. 

Finally, another intriguing observation that 
emerges from this study is that, during past 
interglacials and interstadials, the €,, value of 
North Atlantic Deep Water was often much 
lower than that today (—15 to -18, compared 
with —13.5 today). Modern North Atlan- 
tic Deep Water is composed of a mixture of 
North Atlantic water masses, with the rela- 
tive proportions of each responding to local 
climate impacts. Most of these waters have €y, 
values higher than —13.5, but water from the 
Labrador Sea region has lower values and thus 
explains why North Atlantic Deep Water is the 
major water mass with the lowest ey, value’; a 
low €y,indicates weathering contributions of 
old continental material to the source regions. 

The past composition of North Atlan- 
tic Deep Water is crucial for reconstructing 
changes in the relative proportions of north- 
ern- and southern-sourced waters through 
time. Previous studies'®"' have argued for a 
stable North Atlantic Deep Water Nd isotopic 
composition across intervals of glacial climate 
variability. The eyq values identified by Bohm 
and co-workers for past interglacials and 
interstadials suggest a variable, rather than a 
stable, North Atlantic Deep Water Nd isotopic 
composition, prompting a revision of the rela- 
tive proportions of northern- and southern- 
sourced waters through time and their impact 
on heat transport. m 
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RNA regulons in Hox 5’ UTRs confer 
ribosome specificity to gene regulation 


Shifeng Xue, Sigi Tian’, Kotaro Fujii>*, Wipapat Kladwang*, Rhiju Das*> & Maria Barna’? 


Emerging evidence suggests that the ribosome has a regulatory function in directing how the genome is translated in 
time and space. However, how this regulation is encoded in the messenger RNA sequence remains largely unknown. 
Here we uncover unique RNA regulons embedded in homeobox (Hox) 5’ untranslated regions (UTRs) that confer 
ribosome-mediated control of gene expression. These structured RNA elements, resembling viral internal ribosome 
entry sites (IRESs), are found in subsets of Hox mRNAs. They facilitate ribosome recruitment and require the ribosomal 
protein RPL38 for their activity. Despite numerous layers of Hox gene regulation, these IRES elements are essential for 
converting Hox transcripts into proteins to pattern the mammalian body plan. This specialized mode of IRES-dependent 
translation is enabled by an additional regulatory element that we term the translation inhibitory element (TIE), which 
blocks cap-dependent translation of transcripts. Together, these data uncover a new paradigm for ribosome-mediated 


control of gene expression and organismal development. 


An important layer of post-transcriptional control of gene expression 
may be conferred through regulatory functions of the ribosome’®. For 
example, RPL38, one of 80 ribosomal proteins of the eukaryotic ribo- 
some, helps establish the mammalian body plan by selectively facilitat- 
ing the translation of subsets of Hox mRNAs’, genes critically required 
for formation of the body plan’. However, how ribosome-mediated re- 
gulation of gene expression is encoded within mRNA sequence remains 
an unanswered question. 

All eukaryotic cellular mRNAs are capped, and cap-dependent trans- 
lation is considered a highly efficient and predominant means for 
translation of most transcripts in the mammalian genome*”. In many 
viral mRNAs that are not capped, IRESs provide an alternative mech- 
anism for ribosome recruitment to promote translation initiation*’”. 
Interestingly, IRES elements have also been discovered in a handful of 
cellular mRNAs, including c-myc, XIAP, Apaf-1 and p53 (refs 11-16). 
As these cellular mRNAs are capped, their IRES elements act as a ‘fail- 
safe’ mechanism to promote translation under stress conditions, such 
as apoptosis or hypoxia, when cap-dependent translation is down- 
regulated’”’®. Cellular IRES elements have little sequence or structural 
homology”, and their relevance for translational control and gene 
expression in normal cell physiology, tissue patterning, or organismal 
development is unclear. 

We report below the unexpected identification of IRES elements 
within Hox mRNAs, particularly those regulated by RPL38, which are 
critically required for accurate gene expression during normal develop- 
ment. We also identify the TIE, an additional regulatory element in 
these mRNAs, which modulates the dependence of individual transcripts 
on canonical cap-dependent translation. This mechanism enables the 
IRES to become the predominant mode of translation initiation and 
confers greater gene regulatory potential by the ribosome. 


RPL38-regulated Hox mRNAs possess IRES elements 

To address the nature of specific cis-regulatory elements within tran- 
scripts that confer greater regulation by the ribosome, we studied RPL38- 
mediated control of Hox mRNA translation. We showed previously 


that although RPL38 haploinsufficiency within the developing mouse 
embryo does not affect general cap-dependent translation, the trans- 
lation of a subset of the eleven HoxA mRNAs (Hoxa4, Hoxa5, Hoxa9, 
Hoxa11) is perturbed (Fig. 1a)’. We employed a bicistronic reporter 
assay in the murine mesenchymal stem cell line C3H10T1/2, which 
expresses Hox transcripts”, to delineate whether Hox 5’ UTRs direct 
cap-independent translation (Fig. la, b). In this reporter system, the 
first cistron (Renilla luciferase, RLuc) is translated by a cap-dependent 
mechanism, and the second cistron (Firefly luciferase, FLuc) is trans- 
lated only if the preceding 5’ UTR element can recruit ribosomes by a 
cap-independent mechanism (Fig. 1a); the latter is considered to reflect 
IRES-dependent translation initiation”’. 

These experiments revealed that many Hox 5’ UTRs possess IRES 
activity that is as strong as, or even stronger than, the hepatitis C virus 
(HCV) IRES element, a bona fide viral IRES element (Fig. 1b). To en- 
sure that Hox 5’ UTRs do not contain putative promoters or splice sites 
that may produce a monocistronic capped FLuc transcript, we performed 
additional controls. As expected for a single transcript containing both 
Rluc and Fluc: (i) the RNA levels of the two reporters are expressed in 
the same ratio among all bicistronic constructs; (ii) a short hairpin RNA 
(shRNA) against RLuc downregulated both Rluc and Fluc expression; 
(iii) these transcripts do not contain cryptic splice sites; and (iv) no 
ribosome read-through of the first reporter is evident (Extended Data 
Fig. 1). There is good correlation between RPL38 regulation and the pres- 
ence of IRES elements; all RPL38-regulated mRNAs in the HoxA locus 
possess IRES elements. These include Hoxa4, which we show by 5’ rapid 
amplificiation of cloned ends (RACE) possesses an IRES-containing 
5' UTR of 1.1 kb, which is longer than previously annotated. 

To test whether cap-independent translation from the Hox 5’ UTRs 
is controlled by RPL38 in C3H10T1/2 cells, a copy of Rp138 was dis- 
rupted by transcription activator-like effector nucleases (TALENS), 
yielding a 40% reduction in RPL38 protein expression (Fig. 1c, Extended 
Data Fig. 2a). In these cells, although there is no change in cap-dependent 
translation, there is a specific decrease in IRES-dependent translation 
of Hox target mRNAs that are regulated by RPL38 in vivo (Fig. Ic, 
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Figure 1 | Select HoxA 5’ UTRs contain IRES elements regulated by RPL38. 
a, HoxA genes are located in tandem along a chromosomal locus, and their 
location directs their anterior expression boundaries along the embryo. Striped 
boxes, Hox genes translationally regulated by RPL38. IRES activity is the 
ratio between Fluc and Rluc. b, IRES activity of HoxA 5’ UTRs. IRES activity of 
UTRs was normalized to that of empty vector (pRF) and RPL38-regulated 
Hox genes are denoted in red. **P < 0.01 (x? test against pRF), n = 5. 
c, RPL38 regulates translation of specific HoxA IRES elements. Bicistronic 
reporters were transfected into control cells (Ctrl) or cells where one copy of 
Rpl38 was deleted (RPL38 KD). Top, western blot of RPL38 and B-actin with 
quantification of RPL38 levels below the blot. Bottom, IRES activity of specific 
Hox 5’ UTRs in RPL38 knockdown cells normalized to that of control cells. 
**P <0.01 (t-test), n = 3. d, Deletion analysis of the Hoxa9 5’ UTR. IRES 
activity was normalized to that of the full-length Hoxa9 5' UTR (A9). AS, 
antisense. **P < 0.01 (x? test against pRF), n = 3. e, IRES activity of the 
Hoxa9 IRES (nt 944-1,266) in RPL38 knockdown cells. **P < 0.01 (t-test), 
n = 3. f, Alignment of the Hoxa9 5’ UTR in vertebrates. g, The 5’ UTR of one 
of two zebrafish Hoxa9 paralogues (hoxa9b) has similar IRES activity as the 
mouse Hoxa9 IRES. IRES activity was normalized to pRF. **P < 0.01 (t-test as 
compared to pRF), n = 3. All experiments were performed in triplicates. 
Data represent mean = s.d. 


Extended Data Fig. 2b). Consistent with the fact that RPL38 control of 
IRES-dependent translation is transcript-specific, Hoxa3 IRES-dependent 
translation, which is not regulated by RPL38 within the embryo’, and 
the HCV IRES, are similarly unaffected by RPL38 knockdown (Fig. 1c). 
These results reveal the unexpected presence of IRES elements within 
Hox 5' UTRs and a critical function of RPL38 in regulating their IRES- 
dependent translation. 


The Hoxa9 minimal IRES is evolutionarily conserved 

To further understand IRES-dependent regulation of Hox mRNAs, 
we made a series of deletions within the 1.2-kb Hoxa9 5' UTR. We 
localized the minimum fragment for RPL38-dependent IRES activity 
to nucleotides (nt) 944-1,266 (which we term the Hoxa9 IRES ele- 
ment) (Fig. 1d). Although this fragment does not fully recapitulate the 
IRES activity observed with full-length Hoxa9 5’ UTR, it has strong 
IRES activity on its own and its removal abolishes all IRES activity 
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(Fig. 1d, e). This region of the Hoxa9 5' UTR shows remarkable evolu- 
tionary conservation in all vertebrates (from fish to mammals) that is 
greater than sequence conservation in the remaining 5' UTR or the 3’ 
UTR sequence (Fig. 1f, Extended Data Fig. 3). IRES function is also 
evolutionarily conserved, as the zebrafish hoxa9b 5’ UTR shows strong 
IRES activity in murine C3H10T1/2 cells (Fig. 1g). These findings 
suggest that the Hoxa9 IRES element may have arisen early during 
vertebrate evolution for post-transcriptional regulation of Hox expression. 


Hoxa?9 IRES is an RNA structure that recruits ribosomes 


Many viral IRESs possess structures such as conserved helices, asym- 
metric bulges, and pseudoknots that interact with initiation factors or 
the ribosome to promote translation initiation’ *. We therefore exam- 
ined whether the Hoxa9 IRES element has structural properties in vitro 
that are functionally important. 

Within the full-length Hoxa9 5’ UTR, protections of sub-regions of 
the 944-1,266 domain from selective 2'-hydroxyl acylation analysed 
by primer extension (SHAPE)” were consistent with the minimal IRES 
domain forming a specific RNA structure in vitro (Extended Data Fig. 4). 
Automated modelling indicated that this domain formed a four-way 
junction with two long hairpin arms (P3 and P4; Fig. 2a, Extended Data 
Fig. 6) anda ‘right-angle’ asymmetric bulge (between P3b and P3c), but 
with little interaction with other domains of the 5' UTR (Extended 
Data Fig. 4). Analogous chemical mapping and functional studies on 
the 5’ UTR from a different Hox mRNA, Hoxa5, also revealed a struc- 
tured subdomain (nt 77-132) necessary for its full IRES activity (Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 5a, d, e). Deletion of the subdomain substantially 
reduces IRES activity (Extended Data Fig. 5b). Structural conservation 
between different cellular IRES elements has so far been poorly defined”. 
Interestingly, the ‘right angle’ asymmetric bulges observed in Hoxa5 
and Hoxa9 (Extended Data Fig. 5c) bear qualitative similarity to asym- 
metric bulges in, for example, the HCV IRES”*, suggesting at least certain 
common structural features are present amongst cellular Hox IRESs 
and viral IRESs. 

To gain further insight into structural and functional properties ofa 
Hox IRES, we applied multidimensional chemical mapping to the 
Hoxa9 minimal IRES subdomain (Fig. 2a, Extended Data Fig. 6). Com- 
prehensive mutate-and-map analysis” gave strong independent evidence 
for the same structural topology seen in the context of the full-length 
5’ UTR, revealing exposure of RNA segments upon mutation of their 
predicted pairing partners (Extended Data Fig. 6a-c). Importantly, 
compensatory mutation analysis** unambiguously confirmed specific 
base pairs in the P3 and P4 segments (green circles, Fig. 2a, and Extended 
Data Fig. 7). After this in vitro Hoxa9 structural characterization, we 
tested the functional significance of these hairpins for IRES-dependent 
translation through bicistronic assays. Deletion of P3, P4, or both hair- 
pins in the context of the full-length Hoxa9 5’ UTR resulted in a sig- 
nificant reduction in IRES activity. Most strikingly, the mutation of 
nucleotides in the base of P3a reduced IRES activity, whereas compen- 
satory mutations gave quantitative rescue of IRES activity (Fig. 2b). These 
results demonstrate the importance of the P3 and P4 hairpins in IRES 
function and connect the detailed in vitro Hoxa9 IRES structural model 
to functional activity. Many viral IRES elements contain pseudoknots 
that may position the ribosome at the initiation codon”. A potential 
pseudoknot was suggested by mutate-and-map analysis (Fig. 2a), but 
this awaits further analysis. Together, these data confirm a structure de- 
fined at base-pair resolution for a Hox IRES element and indicate that a 
specific RNA structure is important for cellular Hox IRES activity. 

To date, only a small class of viral IRES elements have been shown 
to interact with both the large and small ribosome subunits to form a 
translationally competent 80S ribosome*”*’. However, a biotinylated 
full-length Hoxa9 5’ UTR, as well as the minimal IRES element con- 
tained within nt 944-1,266, are able to pull down ribosomal proteins 
from both the large and small subunits, including RPL38 (Fig. 2c, d). 
The full-length 5’ UTR also pulls down both 28S and 18S rRNAs 
(Fig. 2e), suggesting that the 80S ribosome is able to form on the 
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Figure 2 | The Hoxa9 IRES is an RNA structure that facilitates recruitment 
of the ribosome and is required for normal translation. a, Secondary 
structure of Hoxa9 5' UTR (nt 957-1,132) by SHAPE and mutate-and-map 
analysis. Nucleotides are coloured with SHAPE reactivities. Percentages give 
bootstrap support values for each helix, including a tentative pseudoknot (pk). 
Base-pairs verified by mutation and rescue are circled green. Inset, mutations 
made in helix P3a for functional testing in b. b, Deletions as well as mutation- 
and-rescue of specific hairpins identified in Hoxa9 IRES structure shown in 
a affects IRES activity in bicistronic reporter assays. IRES activity was 
normalized to full-length Hoxa9 5' UTR (A¢, set to 1). **P < 0.01 (t-test as 
compared to A9). n = 3 and experiments performed in triplicates. c, Schematic 
of RNA pull-down experiments. d, e, Representative western blot for RPs 

(d) and qPCR for rRNA (e) from eluted material of two independent RNA 
pull-down experiments. The 18S and 28S rRNA amounts of all Hoxa9 deletion 
mutants were normalized to amount of full-length Hoxa9 5’ UTR (set to 1) 
eluted from beads, n = 2. f, Deletions within the Hoxa9 5’ UTRina 
monocistronic reporter assay. Fluc activity was normalized to amount of 
luciferase mRNA determined by quantitative PCR (qPCR). All values are 
normalized to Hoxa9 full-length 5' UTR (A9), set to 1; n = 4. g, A TIE that 
inhibits cap-dependent translation was identified in the Hoxa9 5' UTR 

(nt 1-342); m = 3 and experiments were performed in duplicates. Data 
represent mean = s.d. 


uncapped Hoxa9 5’ UTR. Importantly, the full-length Hoxa9 5’ UTR 
lacking the nt 944-1,266 IRES element (A9AIRES) or an antisense 
Hoxa95' UTR(AQ AS) is no longer able to efficiently recruit ribosomal 
proteins or ribosomal RNA (Fig. 2d, e), consistent with the fact that 
these fragments do not possess IRES activity (Fig. 1d). These data 
support the idea that a structured element from a Hox IRES facilitates 
80S ribosome recruitment to the mRNA, either directly or through 
intermediary RNA-binding proteins. 


TIE inhibits cap-dependent translation 

Because all eukaryotic mRNAs are capped and translated by a cap- 
dependent mechanism‘, the function of an IRES-element in normal 
translational control remains unclear. Surprisingly, removing the IRES 
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element from a Hoxa9 5’ UTR monocistronic reporter construct dra- 
matically decreases translational efficiency by 70-fold, despite the fact 
that the mRNA remains capped (Fig. 2f). We therefore hypothesized 
that the Hoxa9 5’ UTR may contain additional element(s) that intrins- 
ically inhibit cap-dependent translation. The Hoxa9 5' UTR contains 
14 putative upstream open reading frames (uORFs), which are gen- 
erally thought to inhibit the translation of the main open reading 
frame”. However, mutating all 14 ATGs to TTGs in the Hoxa9 5’ UTR 
(A9AIRESAuORF) (Extended Data Fig. 8a) does not affect cap-dependent 
translation of Hoxa9. We therefore placed various regions of the Hoxa9 
5’ UTR upstream of a monocistronic reporter to assay for effects on 
cap-dependent translation. Strikingly, nt 1-342 of the Hoxa9 5' UTR 
strongly inhibit cap-dependent translation (Fig. 2g) despite this region 
not being particularly GC-rich (55%) and therefore unlikely to impede 
ribosome scanning. Other similarly sized pieces of the 5’ UTR (nt 343- 
643), or the very long remaining portion of the 5’ UTR (nt 343-1,266), 
do not inhibit cap-dependent translation and are probably translated 
by a combination of cap and IRES-mediated translation. To our know- 
ledge, the 1-342 fragment of the Hoxa9 5’ UTRisa unique example ofa 
5’ UTR regulon that is sufficient to strongly inhibit cap-dependent trans- 
lation under physiological conditions. We termed this 5’ UTR mRNA 
element the translation inhibitory element (TIE). SHAPE analysis of the 
full-length Hoxa9 5’ UTR lacks evidence for structural interactions be- 
tween the TIE and the minimal IRES (Extended Data Fig. 4a), suggest- 
ing they function as independent modules. These findings reveal that the 
TIE enables a more specialized mode of translation initiation directed 
by the IRES. 


5’ UTR topology allows for specialized translation 

We next asked whether the unique 5’ UTR topology of both a TIE close 
to the 5’ end of the mRNA andan IRES element is a more generalizable 
mechanism of translational regulation. Our findings reveal that all the 
minimal IRES domains of HoxA 5’ UTRs lie within the 100-300 nt 
closest to the AUG, with the exception of Hoxa5 (Fig. 3). Deletions of 
these minimal IRES domains in monocistronic reporter constructs reveal 
that they are critically required for normal translation (Fig. 4a—c). In 
addition, within these HoxA 5’ UTRs, a TIE is also present near the 
mRNA cap (Fig. 4a—c). Moreover, although the Hoxa3, Hoxa4, Hoxa9 
and Hoxal1 TIEs do not share obvious sequence similarity, they all 
strikingly block translation from the B-globin (Hbb) 5’ UTR (Fig. 4d), 
which initiates translation exclusively by a cap-dependent mechanism”. 
Hoxas5 is the only 5’ UTR that does not appear to possess a TIE and a 
putative uORF also does not decrease cap-dependent translation (Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 8b). However, Hoxa5S has the shortest 5’ UTR (237 nt) 
and almost the entire UTR is required for IRES activity, leaving little 
space for an additional TIE (Fig. 3c). Interestingly, the Hoxa5 tran- 
script can be produced as a bicistronic mRNA with the neighbouring 
Hoxaé gene** and therefore may not need a TIE to inhibit cap-dependent 
translation in this context. These findings reveal a unique topology to 
Hox 5' UTRs that suppresses a more generic mode of cap-dependent 
translational control and facilitates specialized, ribosome-mediated 
control of protein expression. 


Hoxa?9 IRES is essential for translation in vivo 


To determine whether IRES-dependent translation is critically required 
for the conversion of the Hoxa9 transcript into protein in vivo, we 
generated the first targeted mouse knockout of a cellular IRES by 
removing nt 944-1,193 of the Hoxa9 5’ UTR, leaving the Kozak sequence 
and the rest of the 5’ UTR intact (Fig. 5a, Extended Data Fig. 8c, d). A 
caveat to the previously generated HOXA9 targeted knockout is the 
retention of a neomycin (Neo) cassette**’*, which can have indirect 
effects on the expression of neighbouring Hox genes”. Indeed, our 
current genetic studies reveal that the presence of the Neo cassette 
within the Hoxa9 targeting locus is sufficient to produce phenotypes 
previously attributed to Hoxa9 loss-of-function (Extended Data Fig. 9). 
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Figure 3 | Identification of minimal IRES domains in all IRES-containing 
HoxA 5' UTRs. a-d, Deletion analysis of HoxA 5' UTRs performed in 
bicistronic constructs maps the IRES element in Hoxa3 (a), Hoxa4 (b), Hoxa5 
(c) and Hoxa11 (d). IRES activity was normalized to full-length 5’ UTRs (FL). 
**P <0.01 (x? test against pRE). n = 3 and experiments were performed in 
triplicate. Data represent mean = s.d. 


Therefore, in our Hoxagh!RES/AIRES mouse, we were careful to remove 
the Neo cassette from the targeted locus by Cre-mediated excision. 
Hoxa9*!®®S/A/RES embryos do not show any major change in Hoxa9 
transcript boundaries or expression levels (Fig. 5b, c). Strikingly, how- 
ever, these mice show a fully penetrant homeotic transformation of 
the thirteenth thoracic vertebra (T13) to the first lumbar vertebra (L1), 
in which a full set of ribs normally present on T13 is missing (Fig. 5d). 
Although we cannot at present ascertain whether the Hoxa9 IRES dele- 
tion completely phenocopies a Hoxa9 knockout mouse, this dramatic 
homeotic transformation is precisely at the anterior boundary of Hoxa9 
expression at the thoracic to lumbar transition®’. This transformation 
is also evident in ~50% of Hoxa9™/R°/* mice, although small rudi- 
mentary ribs can still form on T13. Consistently, there is a striking 
decrease in HOXA9 protein levels in the neural tube and somites of 
Hoxa9!R®S/AIRES embryos from the thoracic to sacral level (Fig. 6a) 
revealing a block in HOXA9 protein production. Furthermore, in 
Hoxa9™!®*S/4!RES embryos there is a dramatic decrease in ribosome 
association of the Hoxa9 transcript. The majority of the Hoxa9 tran- 
script in Hoxa9*!*"9/4/®"S embryos, but not control transcripts such as 
B-actin, accumulates in pre-polysomal fractions, reflecting an accu- 
mulation of mRNA not bound by translationally active ribosomal 
subunits (Fig. 6b, Extended Data Fig. 10). These findings reveal that 
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Figure 4 | Identification of a common TIE that blocks cap-dependent 
translation of HoxIRES-mRNAs. a-c, Deletion of the minimal IRES elements 
within monocistronic reporters of HoxA 5’ UTR and identification of TIEs 
close to the mRNA cap in Hoxa3 (a), Hoxa4 (b) and Hoxa5 (c). All values are 
normalized to the full-length constructs (FL); n = 3. d, HoxA TIEs were placed 
upstream of the B-globin 5’ UTR (Hbb) in a monocistronic reporter to assay 
inhibition of cap-dependent translation, n = 3. All experiments were 
performed in duplicate. Data represent mean + s.d. **P < 0.01 (t-test). 


the Hoxa9 IRES element is crucial in recruiting the ribosome to this 
transcript to pattern the mammalian body plan in vivo. 


Discussion 


Our studies reveal how expression information encoded within the 
mRNA template is sufficient to confer greater gene regulatory poten- 
tial by the ribosome. In particular, our findings suggest that IRES 
elements are key regulatory elements within the mammalian genome 
that facilitate important, ribosome-mediated control of gene express- 
ion in development (Fig. 6c). Cellular IRES elements have been con- 
troversial because of their weak IRES activity as compared to viral 
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Figure 5 | The Hoxa9 IRES is required for axial skeleton patterning but not 
for Hoxa9 mRNA expression. a, Scheme of Hoxa9 IRES targeted deletion in 
the mouse. LoxP sites are depicted by yellow triangles. The region deleted is 
highlighted in orange. b, Representative in situ hybridization of Hoxa9 mRNA 
expression at E11.5, n = 3 embryos of each genotype. Arrows indicate the 
anterior boundaries of expression in the neural tube and somites. c, qPCR 
shows little difference in Hoxa9 transcript levels in neural tube and somites 
between Hoxa9*/* Hoxa9®"S* and Hoxa9®#S/A/8"5 embryos. 
Hoxagh®’ aA P= 0.06; Hoxagh!PES! a P = 0.03, t-test as compared to 
Hoxa9*'*. n =5 embryos of each genotype. d, Representative skeletons of 
Hoxa9*!*, Hoxa9!®”5’* and Hoxa9RES/4IRES mice. Arrows point to the 
missing rib(s) on T13, normally present in WT mice (arrowheads), revealing a 
posterior homeotic transformation to L1. m = 5 mice of each genotype. 
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Figure 6 | The Hoxa9 IRES is critically required for Hoxa9 translation 

in vivo. a, Representative immunostaining of HOXA9 (green) in cross-section 
of E11.5 Hoxa9*’* (top) and Hoxag 5/S2RES (bottom) embryos from the 
thoracic to sacral levels. DAPI (4’,6-diamidino-2-phenylindole) staining is in 
blue. NT, neural tube; som, somite. n = 3 embryos of each genotype. b, Somites 
and neural tubes of E11.5 Hoxa9*/* and Hoxa9/®*S/“/8S embryos were 
microdissected and fractionated on a sucrose gradient. Middle, qPCR of Hoxa9 
mRNA from each fraction. Early pre-polysome fractions are highlighted. Right, 
quantification of Hoxa9 mRNA in fractions. Fractions 1-8 are pre-polysome 
and 9-16 polysome fractions. **P < 0.01 (t-test compared to Hoxa9*'*), 

n= 3 embryos of each genotype. c, Model for how ribosome-mediated 
regulation of gene expression is encoded within the mRNA sequence. Stress- 
responsive cellular IRES elements are only active when cap-dependent 
translation is downregulated through a decrease in eIF4F activity. HoxA 
mRNAs possess a TIE, which normally inhibits cap-dependent translation. 
The TIE enables ribosome-mediated control of HoxA IRES expression during 
embryonic development. 


IRES elements under non-stress conditions. Their relevance to normal 
gene regulation is also poorly understood, as all eukaryotic mRNAs are 
capped and undergo cap-dependent translation’***. Importantly, the 
requirement for Hox IRES elements is explained by our identification 
of the TIE within these transcripts, which strongly inhibits general, 
cap-dependent translation (Fig. 6c). We speculate that such IRES ele- 
ments may be more widespread in the genome and suggest a two-state 
mechanism for gene regulation, controlled by transcription and an 
additional layer of cis-acting RNA regulons within 5’ UTRs that direct 
protein production. Both IRES and TIE elements may be differentially 
regulated, providing a versatile toolbox for controlling the ultimate 
expression of transcripts. Although Hox IRES elements are highly con- 
served, and may already be present in Drosophila orthologues”’, the 
TIE lacks conservation and is absent even in vertebrate species such as 
fish and amphibians (Fig. 1f). These species often lay their eggs in harsh 
environments” and may have originally used IRES elements as a fail- 
safe mechanism to ensure proper expression of key transcripts under 
stress conditions. Therefore, the acquisition of a TIE later in evolution 
may have enabled an additional, independent level of regulatory con- 
trol to IRES-dependent translation and gene expression during normal 
development. A mechanism that regulates whether a pre-existing tran- 
script is converted into a protein offers a fast and dynamic means to 
provide greater variation and control to gene expression. 
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It will be interesting to determine if additional ribosomal proteins 
may promote specialized translation through control of unique subsets 
of IRES-containing mRNAs, either directly or through RNA-binding 
proteins. For example, RPS25 is required for IRES-dependent trans- 
lation of certain viral IRES mRNAs“. Moreover, rRNA modifications 
both at the level of pseudouridylation and RPL13a-dependent methy- 
lation also appear to regulate the translation of certain cellular IRES- 
containing mRNAs'*"**, We therefore speculate that similar to the 
complex and highly regulated system of transcriptional control, in which 
specific DNA sequences and histone marks regulate gene expression, 
cis-acting RNA regulons, in conjunction with more specialized ribo- 
some activity, provide newfound regulatory control to gene expression 
critical for mammalian development. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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of the paper. Correspondence and requests for materials should be addressed to M.B. 
(mbarna@stanford.edu). 
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METHODS 

Plasmids. Hox 5’ UTRs were amplified from mouse E10.5-12.5 cDNA and 
cloned into the bicistronic pRF vector'* using EcoRI and Ncol sites. For mono- 
cistronic assays, Hox 5' UTRs are cloned into pGL3 control vector (Promega) using 
HindIII and Ncol sites. 5’ UTRs of Hoxa3 and Hoxa10 were made by gene synthesis 
(IDT). pRF-HCV was a kind gift from D. Ruggero (UCSF). Zebrafish hoxa9b 5' 
UTR was amplified from zebrafish 24 hpf cDNA. Sequences were based off the 
Ensembl database*’. See Supplementary Table 1 for a list of PCR primers used. 

To ensure no ribosome read-through of the first cistron in bicistronic assays, a 
hairpin with a linker (GAATTCAGATCTGGTACCGAGCTCCCCGGGCTGC 
AGGATATCCTGCAGCCCGGGGACCTCGGTACCAGATCTAGGATCCGG 
ATCCGGCGACACTCCACCATGAATCACTCCCCTGTGAGGAACTACTGT 
CTTCACGCAGAAAGCGTCTAGCCATGG) was synthesized and ligated into 
the pRF vector at the EcoRI and Ncol sites. Hox 5’ UTRs and HCV IRES were 
cloned into this new vector pRF-hpC in the Ncol site. Clones were sequenced to 
ensure directionality. 

5’ RACE. RNA was purified from dissected E11.5 neural tubes and somites using 
TRIzol (Invitrogen). The reverse transcription template was produced using 
ExactSTART Eukaryotic mRNA 5’-& 3'-RACE Kit (Epicentre) and reverse tran- 
scribed using Superscript III (Invitrogen) with a primer in the coding region of 
Hoxa4. The 5’ UTR fragment was amplified using Phusion High-Fidelity DNA 
polymerase (Thermo Scientific) with a gene specific reverse primer and a forward 
primer at the 5’ linker. PCR products were adenylated, gel-extracted and sub- 
cloned into TOPO TA cloning vector (Invitrogen) for sequencing. 

TALEN. 2 sets of TALEN pairs were designed against the second and third exons 
of Rpl38. TALENs were generated towards the following sequences: F1 5'-GC 
GGACGCCAGAGCCGA, R1 5’- CCCTCGTCCCGCACTCA, F2 5'- CATCTT 
CTGTCCCTC, R2 5'- TGATCTCCTCAATTTTC. Intermediate arrays were 
produced for each TALEN-pair and assembled into pC-GoldyTALEN”. The 2 
sets of TALEN pairs were transfected together into C3H10T1/2 cells. Cells were 
trypsinized into single cell suspension and plated for clonal expansion 2 days after 
transfection. Positive clones were identified by PCR followed by restriction digest. 
Rp/38 disruption was confirmed by Sanger sequencing and western blotting. 
Luciferase assay. C3H10T 1/2 cells were transfected in 24-well plates with various 
pRF constructs using Lipofectamine 2000 (Invitrogen) as per manufacturer 
instructions. Cells were collected 24h post-transfection and assayed using Dual 
luciferase kit (Promega). IRES activity is expressed as a ratio between Fluc and 
Rluc. To verify the integrity of the bicistronic construct, an shRNA plasmid against 
Rluc or scrambled plasmid’* was cotransfected with the pRF constructs. Cells were 
harvested 72 h post-transfection for luciferase assays. For monocistronic luciferase 
assays, various pGL3 constructs were transfected as above into 12-well plates. Cells 
were collected 24h later. Then 50% of the cells were used for qPCR analysis with 
Fluc primers to quantify total transcript abundance, the rest for luciferase assays. 
Fluc activity was normalized to total luciferase mRNA expression levels. 

RNA pull down. Template DNA was made by PCR from pRF-HoxA9 using a 5’ 
primer containing the T7 promoter and a 3’ primer containing a linker sequence 
T2 (Supplementary Table 1). Biotinylated RNA was in vitro transcribed with 
Megascript T7 kit (Ambion) using a final concentration of 6.8 mM each of ATP, 
CTP and GTP, 6.5 mM UTP and 0.3 mM Biotin-16-UTP (Roche). Synthesized RNAs 
were treated with TURBO DNase (Ambion) and purified by phenol/chloroform 
extraction. Unincorporated nucleotides were removed by running the RNA through 
a G50 column (GE Healthcare). The RNA was analysed by electrophoresis for qual- 
ity and Nanodrop for quantity. 

A total of four 15-cm dishes of subconfluent C3H10T1/2 cells were collected 
for analysis using trypsinization. Cell pellets were washed and lysed on ice with 
1.5 ml lysis buffer (10 mM Tris pH 7.5, 10 mM MgCl, 150 mM NaCl, 0.1% TritonX, 
0.25% NP40, 10 mM DTT, RNaseOUT, Halt Protease inhibitor) for 30 min. Lysate 
was centrifuged at 14,000 rpm for 10 min, 4 °C. Supernatant was transferred to new 
tube and cleared with 400 pl avidin-agarose beads (Thermo) for 50 min, 4 °C. 
Cleared lysate was transferred to new tube and quantified by spectrometry. 

Folding buffer was added to 100 pmol of biotinylated RNA of each species to a 
final concentration of 100 mM Tris pH8, 100 mM NaCl, 10 mM MgCl;. RNA was 
heated to 95 °C for 1.5 min, ice for 2 min and 37 °C for 20 min. Then 100 pmol of 
folded RNA and 1 mg cleared lysate were incubated together with 100 1g ml 
heparin and 100 jig ml’ yeast (RNA in 2 ml lysis buffer for 1 h at room temperature. 

Streptavidin M280 Dynabeads (Invitrogen) were washed according to manu- 
facturer’s instructions. 100 1l beads were incubated with each RNA per lysate 
sample for 1.5 h at 4 °C. Beads were then washed with lysis buffer with increasing 
concentrations of salt up to 600 mM NaCl. One-tenth of the bead sample was kept 
for RNA and the rest was used for protein analysis. RNA was eluted with 50 pl 
RNA denaturing buffer (95% formamide, 10mM EDTA) at 65°C for 5 min. 
Eluted RNA was purified by phenol/chloroform extraction. RNA was converted 
to cDNA and analysed by qPCR using primers HoxA95' UTR F and HoxA9342R 
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(Supplementary Table 1). Proteins were eluted with 40 il protein elution buffer 
(5 mM biotin, 3X SDS sample buffer) at 95°C for 5 min. Proteins were analysed 
by western blotting. 

Western blotting. Western blots were performed with antibodies against RPS6 
(Cell Signaling no. 2217) and RPL10a (Santa Cruz sc-100827). Polyclonal RPL38 
antibodies were generated against C-EKAEKLKQSLPPGLAVKDLK. 

RNA structural probing and data analysis. Double-stranded DNA templates 
were prepared by PCR assembly of DNA oligomers with maximum length of 60 nt 
ordered from IDT (Integrated DNA Technologies). DNA templates for mutate- 
and-map (M”) and mutation/rescue were designed as previously described using 
NA_Thermo (https://github.com/DasLab/NA_thermo) and HiTRACE”””*. DNA 
template and RNA transcript preparation and quality checks were carried out as 
previously described?””*. 

All chemical mapping were carried out in 96-well format as described prev- 
iously*”*“°, Briefly, before chemical modification, RNA was heated to 90 °C for 30 
seconds, cooled on the bench top to room temperature to remove secondary struc- 
ture heterogeneity, and folded for 20 min at 37 °C in 10 mM MgCl, 50 mM Na-HEPES, 
pH 8.0. RNA was modified by adding 1/4 volume freshly made 5 mg ml ' 1-methy]- 
7-nitroisatoic anhydride (1M7)” in anhydrous DMSO or neat anhydrous DMSO 
as control. Modification reactions were incubated at room temperature and then 
quenched with 0.5 M Na-MES, pH 6.0. Quenches also included poly(dT) magnetic 
beads (Ambion) and FAM-labelled Tail2-A20 primer for reverse transcription. Sam- 
ples were separated and purified using magnetic stands, washed with 70% ethanol 
twice, and air-dried. Beads were resuspended in ddH,O and reverse transcription 
mix, then incubated at 55 °C for 30 min. RNA was degraded by addition of 1 volume 
of 0.4 M NaOH and incubation at 90 °C for 3 minutes, then cooled and neutralized 
with an additional volume of acid quench (prepared as 2 volumes of 5 M NaCl, 2 
volumes of 2M HCl, and 3 M NaOAc pH 5.2). Fluorescent labelled cDNA was re- 
covered by magnetic bead separation, rinsed twice with 70% ethanol and air-dried. 
The beads were resuspended in Hi-Di formamide containing ROX-350 ladder (Ap- 
plied Biosystems), then loaded on capillary electrophoresis sequencer (ABI3100). 

For full-length Hox transcripts, an Illumina MiSeq-based ligSHAPE (ligation- 
based SHAPE) on long RNAs was carried out, using a protocol analogous to Mod- 
seq*®. RNA was folded similarly and probed by SHAPE as above, then recovered by 
ethanol precipitation. To obtain 3’ ends for ligating primer-binding sites at unstruc- 
tured regions, modified RNA was folded again and fragmented by 5 mM TbCl; for 
5 min (or no Tb** as control)*’, quenched by 0.5 M Na-EDTA pH 8.0, then purified 
by RNA cleanup and concentration columns (Zymo Research). Fragmented RNA 
was prepared through 3’ end phosphate removal by treatment with T4 polynucle- 
otide kinase (New England Biolabs), T4 RNA-ligase-based ligation of a 5’-adenylated 
universal miRNA cloning linker (New England Biolabs) to the RNA 3’ end, reverse 
transcription to cDNA using sequencing primers, and circLigase-based Illumina 
adapter ligation to the cDNA 3’ end as described”. 

The HiTRACE 2.0 package was used to analyse CE data, available as MATLAB 
toolbox at (https://github.com/hitrace)*' and web server at (http://hitrace.org)”’. 
Electrophoretic traces were aligned and baseline subtracted using linear and non- 
linear alignment routines as previously described*’. Band intensities were fitted to 
Gaussian peaks, then background subtracted, signal attenuation corrected and nor- 
malized. MiSeq results were analysed using the MAPseeker software package’. 
The SHAPE reactivity profile was generated by projection of pair-ended reads. 
Briefly, a correction factor of 0.25 was used for full-length read ligation bias cor- 
rection, accounting for the empirically observed low circLigase ligation efficiency for 
full-length cDNAs ending in CC”. Reads shorter than 8 nt were discarded due to 
ambiguity in their positional alignment in the full-length RNA. Modification frac- 
tions were determined by the number of cDNAs in which reverse transcription 
stopped at a given nucleotide divided by the number of cDNAs in which reverse 
transcription stopped or proceeded beyond that nucleotide”. Traces were background 
subtracted (SHAPE minus no-SHAPE data; and SHAPE-Tb minus Tb-alone data) 
and normalized through a boxplot-based heuristic for Hoxa5, or using a scanning 
window of 350 nt for Hoxa9. Errors were estimated as the standard deviation be- 
tween SHAPE/no-SHAPE and SHAPE-Tb/Tb-alone measurements. 

Data-guided secondary structure models were obtained using the Fold execu- 
table of the RNAstructure package”. Pseudo-energy parameters of RNAstructure 
version 5.4 were used by default. To obtain 2D-data-guided secondary structure 
models, Z score matrices for mutate-and-map data sets were calculated and used 
as base-pair-wise pseudo-energies with a slope and intercept of 1.0 kcal mol7' 
and 0 kcal mol’ as previously described”’. The ShapeKnots executable of RNA 
structure version 5.6 (ref. 58) enables modelling of pseudoknots but with different 
parameters for using SHAPE data in the modelling; this newer method was used 
for pseudoknot prediction of Hoxa9 nt 957-1,132 when using 1D and 2D SHAPE 
data combined. Extension of ShapeKnots to accept 2D data are being incorpo- 
rated into the next version of RNAstructure. Helix-wise confidence values were 
calculated via bootstrapping as described previously’. All predictions were 
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modelled in context with full-length sequences. Secondary structures were visua- 
lized by the VARNA software”. 

Mice. A 2.8-kb 5’ arm and a 4.9-kb 3’ arm of Hoxa9 were cloned into 
PGKneolox2DTA.2 (P. Soriano, Addgene plasmid 13449). This results in a 
replacement of nt 945-1,194 of Hoxa9 5’ UTR with a LoxP-flanked Neo cassette 
in the same transcriptional direction as Hoxa9 (Extended Data Fig. 8c). The 
plasmid was linearized with XhoI and electroporated into JM8NA3.N1 ESCs 
for homologous recombination by the UCSF ES cell core. The correctly targeted 
ESC clones were identified by long-range PCR and confirmed by Southern blot- 
ting. The clones were injected into C57BL/6 blastocysts by the Gladstone Institute 
Transgenic Core Facility. Resulting chimaeras were crossed with C57BL/6 mice to 
generate F1 (Hoxa9’”*). Hoxa9N’’’* were crossed with CMV-Cre mice 
(Jackson Laboratory) to precisely remove the LoxP-flanked Neo cassette within 
the 5’ UTR to generate HoxA9"’*"** mice. All mice used for experiments were 
between 2 and 6 months old. All animal studies were performed in accordance 
with Stanford University Animal Care and Use guidelines. 

Sucrose gradient fractionation. E11.5 neural tubes and somites were dissected 
and trypsinized as previously described’. The neural tube and somites of each 
embryo were lysed on ice in 200 ul of lysis buffer (20 mM Tris pH 7.5, 200 mM 
NaCl, 15mM MgCl, 1mM DTT, 8% glycerol, 1% Triton X-100, 100 ug ml? 
cycloheximide, 100 pg ml? heparin, 200 U ml! SUPERase In (Ambion)). After 
lysis, nuclei and membrane debris was removed by centrifugation (1,300g, 5 min 
at 4 °C, and then 14,000 rpm, 5 min, at 4 °C). The supernatant was layered onto a 
linear sucrose gradient (10-40% sucrose(w/v), 20mM Tris, pH7.5, 100 mM 
NaCl, 15 mM MgCh, 100 pg ml * cycloheximide) and centrifuged in a SW41Ti 
rotor (Beckman) for 2.5h at 40,000rpm at 4°C. Fractions were collected by 
Density Gradient Fraction System (Brandel). 

qPCR analysis. For cells, RNA was isolated using NucleoSpin RNA kit (Clontech) 
and DNase-treated on column. For embryos, E11.5 neural tubes and somites were 
dissected and trypsinized as previously described’. RNA was isolated using TRIzol 
(Invitrogen) and treated with TURBO DNA-free kit (Ambion). For sucrose gra- 
dient fractions, RNA was purified by acid phenol/chloroform followed by isopro- 
panol precipitation. 0.5 1g of RNA was converted to cDNA using iScript supermix 
(BioRad). cDNA was diluted twofold and 1 1] used to run a SYBR green detection 
qPCR assay (SsoAdvanced SYBR Green supermix and CFX384, BioRad). Data was 
analysed and converted to relative RNA quantity using CFX manager (BioRad). 
For sucrose gradient fractions, amount of RNA from individual fractions was 
expressed as a fraction of the total RNA collected from all fractions. Primers were 
used at 250 nM per reaction. B-actin and Hoxa9 qPCR primers were previously 
described’. Fluc F 5’-CATCACGTACGCGGAATACTT, Fluc R 5'-AAGAGATA 
CGCCCTGGTTC. 18S F 5'-ACATCCAAGGAAGGCAGCAG, 188 R 5’-CATTC 
CAATTACAGGGCCTC. 288 F 5’-GGGGAGAGGGTGTAAATCTC, 288 R 5- T 
CCTTATCCCGAAGTTACGG. 

Whole mount in situ hybridization. Whole mount in situ hybridization was 
carried out using digoxygenin-labelled antisense RNA probes as previously 
described’. Hoxa9 probe was amplified from mouse embryo cDNA. Primers 
sequences are described in Supplementary Table 1. 

Skeletal staining. Alcian blue and alizarin red staining of cartilage and bone were 
performed on neonates as previously described’. 

Immunofluorescence. E11.5 embryos were dissected, fixed and cryosectioned as 
previously described'. WT and Hoxa9*!"**4/55 littermates sections were placed 


onto the same slide for direct comparison and identical processing. Sections were 
equilibrated to room temperature and rehydrated in blocking buffer (1% heat- 
inactivated goat serum, 0.1% Triton X-100 in PBS) for 1 h at room temperature. 
Sections were incubated with anti-HOXA9 antibody (Abcam ab140631) at 
1:1,000 in blocking buffer overnight at 4°C, washed three times, 30 min each 
and incubated with Alexa 488 anti-rabbit secondary antibodies (Invitrogen) for 
1h at room temperature. Slides were washed with blocking buffer three times, 
30 min each and incubated with 1 pgml~* DAPI (Cell Signaling) for 15 min at 
room temperature. They were washed again in blocking buffer for 20 min and 
mounted with VectaShield Mounting Media (Vector Laboratories). 
Statistical analysis. No normalization, blinding or exclusion was used in any 
experiments. No statistical method was used to predetermine sample size. In all 
cases, multiple independent experiments were performed on different days to 
verify the reproducibility of experimental findings. For mice experiments, 
embryos from multiple litters were used to avoid litter-specific bias. 

Each variable was analysed using the two-tailed unpaired Student’s t test. For 
all analyses, a P value of less than 0.05 was considered significant. Results are 
given as means + s.d. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | HoxA IRES controls confirming that Fluc activity 
from bicistronic vector is due to IRES activity. a, qPCR of both Rluc and Fluc 
from transfected cells shows that Rluc and Fluc are produced at the same ratio. 
All Rluc and Fluc values are normalized to that of HCV (set to 1). n = 3, 
individual experiments performed in duplicate. b, c, shRNA against Rluc 
decreased reporter activity of both Rluc (a) and Fluc (b), confirming that Rluc 
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and Fluc were transcribed on the same mRNA. n = 3, individual experiments 
performed in triplicate. d, RT-PCR using primers in Rluc and Fluc show that 
there is no cryptic splice site in the cloned Hox 5' UTR. Primer locations 

are shown as arrows in the diagram. e, Inserting a strong hairpin 

(—67 kcal mol *) after the Rluc reporter did not affect Fluc activity, 
suggesting that Fluc activity was not due to ribosome read-through. 
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Exon 2 
* * 
260 gcggacgccagagccgagcccgcgtcaccATGgtgagtgcgggacgagggaccggggcgggcttgggcegtcccccggacgcgcacgttcccccggctcat 359 
PPTETEE EEE Peer cere 
300 GCGGACGCCAGAGCCGAGCCCGCGICG-------------------------------------------- -- ---- ---- --------------- === 274 


* * * 


* * * * * * * 


* * * * * * Exon 3 


360 cttctgtccctectatgttacagCCICGGAARATTGAGGAGATCAAGGACTITCIGCIGACAGCCCGGCGGAAGGATGCCAAGTgtaagtgcgggctece 459 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Disruption of Rpl38 in C3H10T1/2 by TALEN 

nucleases. a, Location of TALEN pairs. Two pairs of TALENs were designed to 
bind at the end of exon 2 and the beginning of exon 3 to make a genomic break 
close to the ATG. Sequencing of a positive clone shows a deletion of the ATG 
and most of the intron after it. Coding sequence is highlighted in green. b, Rp138 
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knockdown does not change cap-dependent translation (Rluc) but decreases 
IRES-dependent translation (Fluc) from specific Hox 5' UTRs. Luciferase 
activity was normalized to amount of Fluc RNA in the cells as quantified by 
qPCR. *P < 0.05 (t-test compared to control). n = 2, individual experiments 
performed in duplicate. 
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Mouse gG¢ataaaaacatatggettttgetat -aaaaattatgactgcaaaacaccgggecattaatagegtge----ggagtgatttacgegttat------ tgt 
Human ACATARAAACATATGGETTTTGCTAT - RAAAATTATGACTGCAAAACATCGGACCATTAATAGCGTGC- - - -GGAGTGATTTACGCGTTAT------ TGT 
cece geatasaaacatatggettttgetat-aaaaattatgactgcaaaacaccgggecattaatagegtge----ggagtgatttacgegttat------ tgt 
X Tropicals GCATAAAAACATATGGC- TTTGCTAT- AAAAATTATGACTGGAAAACAC TGGCOCATTAATAGCCTGC- - - -GGAGTGATTTATACTTTIAT- ----- TGT 
Chicken Q§@atadaaacatatgge-tctgetataaaaaatgatgactgceaaacagtgacecattaatagectge----ggactgatttataccttat------ tgt 
Stickleback SRRTARAAACATATGGE-CTCGCTAT - RARRATCATGCOTGGRARAACACTGACECATTAATAGECCGE- - - -GGACTGATTTATACTITAT------ TGT 
Zebrafish OGtit@aaect---------------- Saaggttobta@aaqgsaaaogggtgagta@tast gaceaaaq----ggathgatttatcetttat------ tgt 


-Gataaaagegtatgae-tctaecgttgaaaatatgactigtaaaat ggaggceatitaaccg@tgageactggctagG@chttcccOthtatctcccacgt 
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Human TCTGC - TGGACGGGCACGTGACGCGCACGGCCAATGGGGGCGEGGGE- GCEGGEAACTTATTIAGGTGACTGTACTT- - - -CCOCCCCGGTGCCACCAagt 
ene tetgc-cgga-gggeacgtgacgagegt 9geeaatgggggegeggge-gceggeaacttattaggtgactgtactt----Gceccctggtgccaccaagt 
X. Tropicalis TCTGT - TGGCCCGCCACGTGACACGGCCAGCCAATGGCGTGAGAGGEAGCET TCAACTTATTIAGGTGACTGTACTT- - --CTECCCGGG- - - -ACCAAGT 
Chicken tetgc-tgcacagtGacatggecccggcageeaataggaat gaagget GcottGCaaettattaggtgactgtactt----Gtttgtagg----seeaagt 
Stickleback \PeTGC- TCCCCCGCERCGTGACC GGGGCAGCCAATGGGCGCCEGGGETGCECCEARACTIATTA-CTGACTCTACTT-- - -CTOCGCCAG- - - CACCAAGT 
Zebrafish teagecttgatgatGacgtgt gtetoctatGeaatggtacggeagcetgtetceccattactagccceetgtagtt----Gtetgtggg----geeaagt 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Alignment of the Hoxa9 IRES element between _ homology. Nucleotides are coloured based on their homology, with darker 
vertebrate species. Nucleotides 945 to 1,266 of the mouse Hoxa95' UTRwere colours representing higher conservation. 
aligned with sequences from other vertebrates and show high sequence 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Chemical mapping and secondary structure generally low outside this region, indicating poor certainty in other regions. 
prediction of full-length Hoxa95’ UTR. a, Secondary structure modelling of — b, Normalized SHAPE reactivity of Hoxa9 IRES (nt 957-1,132 and 944-1,266 
full-length Hoxa9 using ligsHAPE data. The Hoxa9 IRES element (nt 957— from one-dimensional SHAPE read out through capillary electrophoresis (CE), 


1,132, shaded in green) is modelled as the same secondary structure shown full-length 1-1,266 from MiSeq-based ligSHAPE). c, Normalized SHAPE 
in Fig. 2a. Confidence values from bootstrapping (bulge percentages) exceed _ reactivity of Hoxa9 TIE (nt 1-342 from CE-based one-dimensional SHAPE, 
90% for this element, suggesting a well-determined subdomain, but are full-length 1-1,266 from MiSeq-based ligsHAPE). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Chemical mapping and secondary structure 
model of full-length Hoxa5 5’ UTR. a, Secondary structure modelling of 
Hoxa5 using one-dimensional SHAPE data. Nucleotides are coloured with 
SHAPE reactivities. Percentage labels give bootstrap support values for each 
helix. The feature highlighted in blue resembles P3 in Hoxa9 and the tip 
highlighted in pink is deleted in b. b, The deletion of the tip identified in Hoxa5 


IRES structure shown ina decreases IRES activity in bicistronic reporter assays. 
IRES activity was normalized to full length Hoxa5 5’ UTR (AS, set to 1). 

**P < 0.01 (t-test as compared to A5). n = 2 experiments, performed in 
triplicate. c, Both Hoxa9 and Hoxa5 contain an asymmetric bulge in a region 
important for IRES activity. d, e, Normalized SHAPE (d) and DMS 

(e) reactivity of Hoxa5 (CE-based and MiSeq-based). 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Secondary structure model and mutate-and-map 
(M7?) data set of Hoxa9 IRES element. a, b, Entire M’ data set and Z-score 
contact-map of Hoxa9 nt 957-1,132 across 177 single mutants probed by 
1M7. c, Secondary structure model of Hoxa9 nucleotides 957-1,132 using 
M” data alone. d, Secondary structure model of Hoxa9 nt 957-1,132 using 
one-dimensional SHAPE data alone. Nucleotides are coloured with SHAPE 
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reactivity. e, Secondary structure model of Hoxa9 nt 944-1,266 using 
one-dimensional SHAPE data. The models in c-e contain the same helices as 
the model from combined SHAPE/M? analysis in Fig. 2a, up to register 

shifts and edge base pairs; the small rearrangements are labelled P3b’, P3c’, P3d, 
P4b’ and P4c’. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Mutation/rescue results of Hoxa9 IRES structure _for the tested pairings in P3c (a, b), P3b (c-e), P3a (f-k), P4b (m-o) and 

(nt 944-1,266) probed by 1M7. Electropherograms of mutation/rescue to test  P4a (p-q, t). Near-perfect restoration by compensatory mutations in (x) and 
base-pairings in P3c (a, b), P3b (ce), P3a (f-k), P4b (I-o), P4a (p-u) and pk3-4 = (ad) support pseudoknot pk3-4. Lack of rescue in other tested pairings is 
(v-ai). Perturbation of the chemical mapping reactivities by mutations of one _ consistent with either absence of those pairings or higher-order structure (for 
strand and restoration by mutations in the other strand provide strong evidence example, base triples) interacting with those pairings. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Putative uORFs within the 5’ UTRs of Hoxa9 and 
Hoxa5 do not inhibit cap-dependent translation and Hoxa9*""** targeting 
strategy. uORFs are marked by black circles on the diagram of monocistronic 
reporter for the Hoxa9 (a) and Hoxa5 (b) 5' UTR. All the ATGs in the 5’ UTR 
were mutated to TTG in A9AuORF construct and GTG in A5AuORF. The IRES 
element (944—-1,266) was removed in A9AIRES construct. The IRES element 
was removed from the A9AuORF construct in A9AIRESAuORE. n = 3 
individual experiments in duplicates. Data represent mean + s.d. c, Diagrams 
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of the Hoxa9 locus and the targeting vector. Boxes represent exons, grey boxes 
represent UTRs, and black boxes represent the coding sequence. Nucleotides 
944-1,145 were replaced by a floxed Neo cassette in the targeting vector. 
Locations of Southern blot probes, restriction enzymes used for Southern 
analysis and expected sizes are marked on the diagrams. d, Southern blot 
analysis of targeted cells using both the 5’ and 3’ probes showing that both arms 
integrated correctly into the Hoxa9 locus. Mice were generated from clone 
P3A5. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | The presence of a Neo cassette in the Hoxa9 locus 
is linked to the presence of an L1 — T13 homeotic transformation. 

a, Diagram of the Hoxa9 locus (top) and axial skeleton phenotype (bottom) 
in different Hoxa9 mouse mutants. The original Hoxa9 ’~ was made by 
replacing the homeodomain with a Neo cassette. Vertebra with homeotic 
transformation is coloured red. b, Representative skeletons of Hoxa9"!*, 
Hoxa9’”* and Hoxa9”’”’. Arrows point to the additional rib(s) on Li, 


revealing a homeotic transformation to T13. These results show that it is the 
presence of Neo in the targeting locus, which may affect the expression of 
neighbouring Hox gene, that is sufficient to cause the Ll — T13 phenotype. 
When the Neo cassette is removed from the targeting locus by crossing the 
Hoxa9N°”* mouse with a CMV Cre line, the L1 —> T13 phenotype is no 
longer present. n = 3 skeletons of each genotype. 
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HoxaQ\IRES/AIRES embryos. a, Overlay of Ay¢o trace during fractionation embryos. c, Quantification of §-actin mRNA in fractions. Fractions 1-8 are pre- 
showing no difference in polysome profiles between E11.5 Hoxa9*’* and polysomes and 9-16 are polysome fractions. n = 3 embryos of each genotype. 
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Architecture and conformational switch 
mechanism of the ryanodine receptor 


Rouslan G. Efremov!*?, Alexander Leitner’, 


Ruedi Aebersold*> & Stefan Raunser! 


Muscle contraction is initiated by the release of calcium (Ca?*) from the sarcoplasmic reticulum into the cytoplasm of 
myocytes through ryanodine receptors (RyRs). RyRs are homotetrameric channels with a molecular mass of more than 
2.2 megadaltons that are regulated by several factors, including ions, small molecules and proteins. Numerous mutations 
in RyRs have been associated with human diseases. The molecular mechanism underlying the complex regulation of 
RyRs is poorly understood. Using electron cryomicroscopy, here we determine the architecture of rabbit RyR1 at a 
resolution of 6.1 A. We show that the cytoplasmic moiety of RyR1 contains two large a-solenoid domains and several smaller 
domains, with folds suggestive of participation in protein-protein interactions. The transmembrane domain represents a 
chimaera of voltage-gated sodium and pH-activated ion channels. We identify the calcium-binding EF-hand domain and 
show that it functions as a conformational switch allosterically gating the channel. 


Calcium ions control many physiological processes, in particular key 
steps during transcription, cell cycle, apoptosis and muscular contrac- 
tion. Therefore, their concentration and spatial distribution within living 
cells is regulated with high accuracy’. In striated muscles, calcium con- 
centrations of several hundred micromolar are stored in the sarcoplas- 
mic reticulum. Triggered by an action potential, which travels along the 
T-tubules of skeletal and cardiac muscles, voltage-gated calcium channels 
(Ca,) activate ryanodine receptors (RyRs) that release large amounts 
of Ca** within several milliseconds” from the sarcoplasmic reticulum 
to induce contraction of the muscle. RyRs are the largest known ion 
channels, which are primarily triggered by Ca** and regulated by several 
factors, including Mg**, ATP, phosphorylation, the redox potential 
and via the interaction with other proteins such as Cay, FK506 binding 
proteins (FKBP) and calmodulin**. Among the three isoforms of RyRs 
identified in mammals, RyR1 is abundant in skeletal muscle, RyR2 is pre- 
dominant in cardiac myocytes, and RyR3, the least studied isoform, is 
found in several cell types*. RyRs share structural and sequence homology 
with another important calcium channel, the inositol-1,4,5-triphosphate 
receptor (Ins(1,4,5)P3 or IP3 receptor)®. IP3 receptors reside in the endo- 
plasmic reticulum and form a part of the intracellular signalling system 
converting external stimuli into calcium signals’. More than 300 muta- 
tions in RyRs have been associated with human diseases, including malig- 
nant hyperthermia, fatal cardiac arrhythmias, cardiac sudden death 
and neurological disorders**”. For these reasons, RyRs are important 
pharmacological targets. However, little is known about the molecular 
mechanism underlying the complex regulation of RyR, largely because 
high-resolution structures are lacking. 


Structure determination 


To further our understanding of ryanodine receptors and their gating 
mechanism, we used electron cryomicroscopy (cryo-EM) and single 
particle analysis to determine the structure of rabbit RyR1 in the open 
state at a resolution of 8.5 A, allowing us to resolve the architecture of 
most of the domains. However, the assignment of some of the domains 
was ambiguous at this resolution. We therefore also determined the struc- 
ture of the calcium channel in its closed state to an average resolution of 


6.1 A (Fig, 1a and Extended Data Fig. 1) using new direct electron detector 
technology. In both cases we reconstituted RyR1 into lipid nanodiscs to 
provide a near-to-native lipid environment that is particularly impor- 
tant for the structural integrity of ion channels”. 

To build a model of RyR1 at a resolution of 6.1 A we first fitted the 
known crystal structures of the amino-terminal ABC" and phosphory- 
lation domains'~’’ (Extended Data Table 1) in the cryo-EM density map. 
Then, we used well recognizable patterns of secondary structure element 
arrangements to identify «-solenoid and transmembrane domains for 
which the approximate sequence was assigned based on secondary struc- 
ture prediction, hydrophobicity profile identification and topology map- 
ping experiments’* (Extended Data Figs 2 and 3 and Supplementary 
Information). Finally, homology models of the remaining domains were 
positioned into the cryo-EM density. To assign positions of structurally 
homologous domains we used chemical cross-linking mass spectrom- 
etry experiments that provided additional restraints on the distances 
between cross-linked amino acids (Supplementary Information and 
Extended Data Fig. 4). On the basis of the determined arrangement of 
the individual domains (Fig. 1a), we divided the 2.2-megadalton (MDa) 
homotetramer of RyR1 into triangular shaped protomers with relatively 
small contact surface between each other. 


Architecture of RyR1 


The cytoplasmic moiety of RyR1 constituting ~80% of the protein can 
be subdivided into core and peripheral regions. The central core is formed 
by the N-terminal AB domain folded into two f-trefoil subdomains 
located at the central rim of RyR1 (ref. 11). It is continued by a large 
a-solenoid domain, termed «-solenoid 1, that is formed by 30 a-helices 
packed in two parallel layers. 

The a-solenoid 1 formsa structural scaffold for the cytoplasmic domain 
of RyR1. It extends towards the surface of the RyR1 handle, that is, to the 
periphery of the cytoplasmic domain, and bends under the AB domain 
(Fig. 1b and Extended Data Fig. 5g). «%-Solenoid domains are formed by 
several repeats of helical hairpin motifs creating extended flat domains 
and are common in eukaryotic organisms’*. Analysis of the structure 
allowed the approximate sequence assignment for the «-solenoid domains 
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Figure 1 | Architecture of RyR1. a, Cryo-EM density map of RyR1 at an 
average resolution of 6.1 A coloured by domains. The contour of a most 
probable protomer is outlined. The density of the nanodisc surrounding the 
membrane domain is shown in transparent grey. b, Molecular model and 
density of a protomer. The colours correspond to the colour code used in a. In 
the second side view of the protomer, the «-solenoid 2 and repeat 3-4 domains 
are omitted for clarity. See Extended Data Table 1 for sequence assignment 


(Fig. 1c and Supplementary Information). Their fragmented sequence 
is probably the result of an insertion of peripheral domains during the 
evolution of RyR1 from an initially smaller protein. The bundle of up 
to 80-A-long helices in the centre of «-solenoid 1 forms a character- 
istic solvent-exposed protrusion of the handle complemented by four 
shorter perpendicularly oriented «-helices (Extended Data Figs 5g and 
6a). Interestingly, the protrusion comprises amino acids with approximate 
numbers 3,550-3,650. This region of RyR1 binds calmodulin (CaM)'*”, 
which regulates the probability of RyR1 gate opening’. 

Three SPRY domains (SPRY1, SPRY2 and SPRY3), originally found 
in the dual-specificity kinase splA and RyRs"’, form a cluster adjacent to 
the periphery of «-solenoid 1 (Fig. 1). A cross-link between lysines 1,032 
and 1,079 (Extended Data Fig. 4) allowed us to assign the domain that is 
the most remote from the centre to SPRY2. Multiple cross-links within 
the sequence region encompassing SPRY domains and sequence map- 
ping experiments’” place SPRY1 on top of the a-solenoid 1 domain, and 
SPRY3 below SPRY1 and SPRY2 (Fig. 1, Extended Data Fig. 4 and Sup- 
plementary Information). SPRY domains have one of the most common 
B-sandwich folds in eukaryotes and a broad range of functions. They are 
found as central domains in ligases, act as binders of regulatory proteins, 
and facilitate the assembly of macromolecular complexes”’. The func- 
tion of SPRY domains in RyRs is still poorly understood. However, their 
positions in RyR1 suggest that among other possible functions they 
maintain structural integrity by mediating contacts between two large 
a-solenoid domains and provide a scaffold for the repeat 1-2 domain. 

A second o-solenoid domain, termed -solenoid 2, forms the edges 
of the square-like RyR1 cytoplasmic domain. This ~200-A-long strongly 
curved domain corresponds to the amino acid region between ~ 1,920 
and ~3,500, and comprises 38 helices (Fig. 1, Extended Data Fig. 5g and 
Supplementary Information). It extends between the SPRY domains on 
one protomer and the «-solenoid 1 domain on the other. The best known 
function of «-solenoid domains is binding of other proteins”’. Thus, it 
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details. c, Positions of domains are indicated on the schematically represented 
primary structure of the protomer. The colour coding is as in b. Divergent 
regions are marked by a chessboard-like pattern. The long sequence regions 
absent in the model are shown in grey. Colour gradients between domains 
indicate that the sequence has been assigned only approximately in these 
regions. The largest unassigned stretch coincides with DR1 and is most likely 
disordered. See Extended Data Fig. 2 for more details. 


is very likely that at least some of the many binding partners of RyR1 
interact with this exposed domain. 

In the sequence of RyR1, four repeats of ~110 amino acids are orga- 
nized in two tandems”*”’ (Fig. 1c). Each tandem folds into distinct 
V-shaped domains, termed here as repeat 1-2 and repeat 3-4 (also known 
as the phosphorylation domain)'*"*. Repeat 1-2 was localized at the 
corners of the square-shaped cytoplasmic domain by cross-linking mass 
spectrometry (Supplementary Text) and interacts with SPRY2, whereas 
repeat 3-4 is positioned on the top central region of «-solenoid 2 (Fig. 1). 
Repeat 1-2 is probably involved in mediating RyR1-RyR1 interactions 
that result in a previously observed checkboard-like pattern on the mem- 
brane surface**”*. Repeat 3-4 contains a phosphorylation site at Ser 2,843 
(ref. 13) in a surface-exposed loop that faces the SPRY 1 domain (Extended 
Data Fig. 6b) and seven disease-causing mutations have been identified 
on the solvent-exposed surface of the domain’’. A possible explanation 
for this prominent role of repeat 3-4 would bea direct interaction of RyR1 
with Ca,1.1 to bridge the narrow cytoplasmic space between T-tubules 
and membranes of the sarcoplasmic reticulum’. Protruding from the 
RyR1 surface, repeat 3-4 and SRPY1 are ideally positioned to enable 
such an interaction. 

We found that the functionally important 50-residue-long calcium- 
binding EF-hand domain”*”’, containing paired EF-hands similar to 
CaM, is inserted into the last segment of the «-solenoid 1 domain (Fig. 1b). 
Such domains are known to operate as a calcium-activated conforma- 
tional switch”®. As micromolar concentrations of calcium trigger the 
opening of RyR1, the position of the EF-hand in the proximity of the 
ion gate immediately suggests an allosteric Ca”* -induced molecular 
switch gating mechanism for RyR1. 

The last 80 residues of RyR1, which are highly conserved and indis- 
pensible for the stability of the complex”’, fold into two short a-helices 
harboured underneath the C-terminal region of «-solenoid 1. The inter- 
action between the carboxy terminus and the a-solenoid 1 domain 
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Figure 2 | Similarity between the architecture of RyYR1 membrane domain 
and other ion channels. a-c, Comparison of the backbone of the RyR1 
membrane and the C-terminal domain with the voltage-gated sodium channel 
Nay (ref. 30). The corresponding root mean squared deviation is 3.7 A for the 
Co atoms of 168 residues. Views of dimers parallel (a, b) and perpendicular (c) 
to the plane of the lipid bilayer. The density of the RyR1 C-terminal domain 
is shown to indicate its extension in a and b. The protomers are coloured in 
red, yellow, green and blue. Na, is depicted in grey. Insert in a shows a close-up 
view of filter regions in RyR1. d, The long inner helices continuing into the 
cytoplasm are similar to the regulatory helices in the prokaryotic potassium 
channel KcsA, suggesting that the gate in RyR1 can be similarly regulated by 
conformational changes in these helices. KcsA is depicted in grey. 


provides a tight coupling between the position and conformation of 
a-solenoid 1 and the ion gate via the long inner pore helices protruding 
from the membrane into the cytoplasm (Figs 2a, b, 3c and Extended 
Data Fig. 7a). 

The cryo-EM density map of the protein moiety embedded into the 
rounded square-shaped nanodisc (edge length ~ 100 A) clearly resolves 
24 transmembrane helices (Fig. 1a). Although there is no significant 
sequence similarity to any other ion channel of known structure, the 
arrangement of the helices is similar to voltage-gated ion channels, with 
the highest similarity to the voltage-gated sodium channel Na, in its 
closed state” (Fig. 2a-c). Na, is closely related to voltage-gated calcium 
channels Ca,, and can be converted into a calcium-selective channel by 
four mutations in the selectivity filter’’. 

When compared to the transient receptor potential channel TRPV1 
(ref. 32), another calcium channel (Extended Data Fig. 6d, e), the over- 
all similarity in the arrangement of helices is lower. However, the arrange- 
ment of the inner helices, especially in the gate region, together with the 
pore helices and loops bear similarities (Extended Data Fig. 6e), despite 
the apparently larger size of the pore in RyR1 compared to TRPV1. 

In Na, the ion pore is formed by the transmembrane segments S5 
and S6, the pore helix (P-helix) and the filter-forming P-loop. The pore 
is surrounded by the four helical voltage sensors $1-S4 (Fig. 2a—c, Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 5 and Supplementary Information). In spite of a ~10° 
larger tilt of the inner helices (S6) relative to the membrane normal in 
RyR1, the pore at the gate region has almost the same diameter in both 
proteins, consistent with both structures representing the closed state 
of the channels. The geometry of the filter is well resolved in RyR1 
(Extended Data Fig. 5b) and is very similar in both channels. However, 
at the current resolution the unusual second pore helix found in Na, is 
not observed in RyR1 (Fig. 2a, inset), and the overall size of the filter 
region is larger in RyR1 consistent with a high and unspecific cation 
conductance of RyR. 

RyR1 and Na, differ in regions that protrude from the membrane. 
In RyR1 an insertion of a 114-amino-acid-long loop that is not found 
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Figure 3 | Calctum-induced conformational changes in RyR1. 

a, Conformational changes between the closed state (1 mM EGTA) shown in 
blue and the open state (10mM Ca**) shown in red involves global rocking 
movements of the clamp domain. On the right, protomers of the two states are 
shown in cartoon representation, on the left, the conformational changes 
between them are depicted as vector field. The vectors are drawn between 
Co atoms and their amplitude is multiplied by a factor of 3 for better 
visualization. b, Transition from the closed (in grey) to the open (in blue for the 
membrane domain and in red for the C-terminal domain) state induces 
conformational changes that result in an 8° rotation of the linker helix and a 
2A dilation of the gate. c, Transmission of conformational changes from the 
EF-hand to the gate of the channel. The «-solenoid 1 domain, EF-hand, 
C-terminal domain and membrane domain are depicted in the closed and open 
state (coloured as in b). The two structures are aligned by the a-solenoid 

1 domain preceding the helices that embed the EF-hand. Rearrangement of 
helices in the EF-hand upon binding of calcium results in twisting of the last 
two a-helices of a-solenoid 1. This twist coincides with a rotation of the domain 
between the EF-hand domain and the membrane shifting helices separating 
o-solenoid 1 from the membrane surface by ~2 A parallel to the lipid bilayer 
relative to the core of the «-solenoid 1 domain. Simultaneously the inner helix 
bends and dilates the gate. 


in any other ion channels connects helices $2 and $3 (Fig. 2a, b). The 
loop folds in a «-helical domain and protrudes ~20 A from the mem- 
brane interacting with the EF-hand domain of a neighbouring proto- 
mer and the C-terminal domain (Figs 1a and 2b). Another significant 
difference is that the inner helix in RyR1 continues into the cytoplasm 
forming a 70-A-long continuous helix (Fig. 2). Notably, this long highly 
conserved helix is absent in other voltage-gated ion channels, but pres- 
ent in the pH-regulated prokaryotic potassium channel KcsA where it 
mediates gating® (Fig. 2d). This suggests that the long helix of RyR1 
also has an important role in the gating mechanism of the channel. 
Thus, somewhat unexpectedly the membrane domain of RyR1 shares 
folds with both voltage-gated and pH-regulated ion channels, suggest- 
ing a novel mechanism of RyR1 gating. 


Functional core and homology with IP3 receptor 


The structure of RyR1 has important implications for understanding 
the architecture of the IP; receptor. IP; receptors (IP3Rs) are evolution- 
arily related to RyR channels, but have a smaller cytoplasmic domain 
(Extended Data Figs 7 and 8). Rigid body fitting of evolutionarily related 
RyR1 domains into a previously published cryo-EM structure of IP3R1 
(ref. 34) demonstrates that with only slight shifts of the domains the 
truncated RyR1 model explains nearly the entire density of IP,R1, sug- 
gesting a highly conserved architecture of the two proteins (Extended 
Data Fig. 7b, c). The most conserved core between RyRs and IP3Rs 
(Extended Data Fig. 7a, d) includes the ion filter, the inner helix, the 
C-terminal domain, and the C terminus of the «-solenoid 1 domain. It 
probably presents an ancient precursor of the channels. This core medi- 
ates most of the contacts between protomers, has an important role in 
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channel stability and probably forms a conserved pathway for the 
propagation of channel gating conformational changes. Consistently, 
disease-causing mutations in IP3Rs and RyRs concentrate in these 


regions*”’. 


Calcium-induced conformational changes 


To determine the mechanism of ion gating further we compared the 
two cryo-EM structures of RyR1, one determined in the absence and 
the other at saturating concentrations of calcium (10 mM; Extended 
Data Fig. 1). At 10 mM Ca’", purified RyR1 was shown to be in the 
state with a high open probability of the channel”. 

We first noticed that this reconstruction displayed additional density 
corresponding to a previously mapped binding site** for FKBP. Indeed, 
the size and shape of the density corresponded well with FKBP (Extended 
Data Figs 5 and 6c), which apparently represents endogenous protein 
co-purified with RyR1 and is present at low occupancy. FKBP interacts 
with the «-solenoid 1 and SPRY2 domains (Extended Data Fig. 6c), 
bridging these two otherwise not interacting domains. 

Comparison of the structure of the closed state with the structure of 
the open state revealed considerable conformational changes in RyR1. 
The largest movement involves a collective motion of the peripheral 
regions of RyR1. Clamp and handle domains rotate downwards with 
an amplitude of ~5 A at the periphery (Fig. 3a). This movement coin- 
cides with an expansion of the bundle of the inner pore helices by 2 A 
and an outward rotation of the linker helix S4-S5 by ~8° in the mem- 
brane domain (Fig. 3b). Although conformational changes are relatively 
small (~1 A) in the centre of RyR1, we could identify specific conforma- 
tional changes originating from the EF-hand domain and coinciding 
with a relative rearrangement of o-solenoid 1 and the membrane domain 
underneath. These relative domain movements are best visualized when 
the helices of the C-terminal region of «-solenoid 1 preceding the EF- 
hand are structurally aligned between two conformations (Fig. 3c and 
Supplementary Video 1). 

Transition from Ca’~ -free to Ca”* -bound states involves a shift of 
a-helices in the EF-hand by ~1.5 A, with a simultaneous twist of the 
last two helices of «-solenoid 1 that embed the EF-hand domain with 
similar amplitude (Fig. 3c). This rearrangement results in a rotation of 
a-solenoid 1 by ~4° relative to the domain beneath it causing displace- 
ment of the linker helix, parallel helices and the C-terminal domain 
(Fig. 3c). These helices are directly connected to the long inner helix that 
reaches through the membrane and forms the central pore. The dis- 
location is therefore transmitted to the inner helix and the other helices 
in the membrane domain resulting in a dilation of the gate. In this way, 
a small conformational change in the EF-hand is amplified and alloste- 
rically transmitted to the gate of the channel (Fig. 3b, cand Supplemen- 
tary Video 1). 


Conformational heterogeneity 


Analysis of the conformational heterogeneity within the data sets revealed 
three different conformations for the closed and four for the open state 
(Extended Data Fig. 1 and Supplementary Video 2). Comparing the 
different conformations in the closed state we observed one major motion 
mode characterized by global rocking movements of the peripheral 
domains with an amplitude of up to 8 A. This is very similar to the col- 
lective conformational changes between the average structures of closed 
and open states. This conformational change does not involve any spe- 
cific rearrangement around the EF-hand, nor is it associated with a 
dilation of the gate (Extended Data Fig. 9a). 

The four conformations identified in the presence of calcium reveal 
two motion modes. The most pronounced mode is characterized by 
a radial contraction involving a horizontal movement of 12 A at the 
periphery accompanied by a similar expansion in height and a 6.6 A 
upward movement of the AB domain in the centre. Although the domains 
move relative to each other, the overall movement can be approximated 
by a rigid body rotation of ~3.4° around the horizontal axis above the 
surface of the membrane. The transition from the more compacted to 
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the more expanded state is also accompanied by a dilation of the four- 
helical bundle at the gate region by ~2 A (Extended Data Fig. 9b). The 
second mode involves rocking of the upper layer on the surface of the 
a-solenoid 1 domain with an amplitude of ~6 A (Extended Data Fig. 9c) 
and a downward movement that coincides with a dilation of the helical 
bundle at the gate region with an amplitude of ~2 A. Thus, although 
they differ in their respective movements, both transitions in the pres- 
ence of calcium result in the modification of the channel gate. Neither of 
these two movement modes, however, is associated with a specific domain 
rearrangement around the EF-hand domain. 

There might be various causes for the observed conformational het- 
erogeneity such as for example differences in post-translational modi- 
fications of individual proteins. However, because transitions between 
different conformations do not involve a specific rearrangement of the 
domains, we suggest that the main reason for conformational hetero- 
geneity is an inherent flexibility of «-solenoids constituting the central 
scaffold of RyR1. Therefore we propose that the observed conforma- 
tions reflect slow modes of collective thermal motions of the protein. 
Our hypothesis is supported by the similarity of the motions with low- 
frequency normal modes of the protein. 


Mechanism of calcium-induced calcium release 


Taken together, these data allow us to suggest the following mecha- 
nism of calcium induced gating of RyR1. Binding of Ca** to the EF- 
hand domain induces conformational changes that alter the position 
of «-solenoid 1 relative to the C-terminal and membrane domains, which 
increases the average gate diameter. However, like other large protein 
complexes”, the 2.2-MDa RyR1 undergoes thermal collective move- 
ments occurring in the millisecond time frame that are observed here 
as different conformers. These thermal motions temporary open the ion 
gate (Fig. 4), resulting in conductivity spikes of millisecond duration 
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Figure 4 | Mechanism of calcium release. a, b, Schematic mechanism of 
Ca’*-induced Ca** gating by RyR1. Dynamics of RyR1 in the absence (a) and 
presence (b) of cytoplasmic calcium are dominated by thermal motions. 
Only two states are shown representing a continuum of states in reality. 

The transition between the states is indicated by the letter T. Binding of Ca”* 
ions (pink) to the EF-hand domain (purple) induces conformational changes 
that are transmitted to the domains underneath the «-solenoid 1 (orange) and 
the C-terminal domain (red). This alters the ‘average’ conformation of the 
protein and increases the probability of gate opening during collective thermal 
motions of the channel. The upper layer of the structure consists of the 
regulatory and protein-protein interaction domains (only a-solenoids, 

repeat 3-4 and AB domains are shown). The channel regulation through 
binding of accessory or regulatory proteins to these domains or their chemical 
modification through post-translational modifications alters the properties 
of thermal fluctuations and hence allosterically modifies the times and 
probability of opening of the RyR1 gate. The colour coding of domains is 
similar to Fig. 1. 
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observed in single-channel current measurements”. In this mechanism 
the probability of channel opening depends on the protein conforma- 
tion around the inner helices and is allosterically regulated by the EF- 
hand, which operates as a Ca” -triggered conformational switch”. In 
the Ca”*-bound state the EF-hand adjusts the conformation of the 
transmembrane helices forming the pore (Fig. 4b). This increases the 
probability of gate opening with every large-amplitude collective motion. 
This mechanism elegantly explains how Ca** binding increases the 
probability of channel opening but does not change the period of each 
opening event”. 

The proposed mechanism also explains the effect on gating induced 
by the binding of regulators to the cytoplasmic domain of RyR. FKBP, 
for instance, binds ~100 A away from the gate and stabilizes both open 
and closed states of the channel’”*°. It clamps two RyR domains and 
therefore increases friction of collective protein motions slowing them 
down. Disease-causing mutations altering the interfaces between the 
cytoplasmic domains" probably have similar effects, changing the prop- 
erties of the collective thermal motions and consequently channel current. 

Insummary, the results allow us to understand the three-dimensional 
organization of Ca’* release channels and the structural determinants 
of their regulation. The architecture and dynamics of RyR1 reveal how 
calcium binding to the EF-hand domain regulates the channel opening 
and facilitates calcium-induced calcium release. Our results point towards 
a gating mechanism that is conserved between RyR and IP3R protein 
families, and provide the structural framework for further experiments 
towards resolving the molecular details of cellular calcium signalling. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Purification of RyR1. RyR1 was isolated from rabbit fast twitch muscles following 
a modified protocol based on the method described previously’. Sarcoplasmic 
reticulum vesicles were purified first. Muscle tissue (100-300 g) was minced, sus- 
pended in 700 ml of 20 mM Tris-maleate, pH 7.0, 100 mM NaCl, 0.3 M sucrose, 
1mM EGTA, 2 mM dithiothreitol (DTT) and a cocktail of inhibitors: 4 1M leupep- 
tine, 1 mM benzamidine, 0.1 1M aprotinin, 1 1M pepstatin, 2 1M calpain I inhibitor 
and 1 mM phenylmethylsulphony] fluoride (PMSF). The suspension was homog- 
enized in a Waring blender (3 X 15 s) and centrifuged for 30 min at 8,500g at 4 °C. 
Crystalline KCl was added to the supernatant filtered through cheesecloth to a final 
concentration of 0.5 M and stirred for 10 min on ice. After ultracentrifugation at 
130,000g for 30 min the pellet was resuspended in 350 ml of buffer A (20 mM MOPS, 
pH 7.4, 0.6 M KCl, 0.3 M sucrose, 1 mM EGTA, 2 mM DTT and protease inhibitor 
cocktail) and stirred for 30 min on ice. The pellet was collected by ultracentrifuga- 
tion, resuspended in 20mM MOPS, pH7.4, and applied on a 25-45% sucrose 
gradient prepared in buffer A in which PMSF was replaced by 200 LM Pefabloc. 
The sucrose gradient was centrifuged at 96,500g for 16h at 4 °C, and fractionated 
into 2 ml fractions. The fractions were monitored by 4-18% SDS-PAGE and by a 
°H-ryanodine binding assay, and those containing RyR1 were pooled. After dilu- 
tion with 20 mM MOPS, pH 7.4, sarcoplasmic reticulum vesicles were pelleted by 
ultracentrifugation (130,000g for 30 min, 4 °C), frozen in liquid nitrogen and kept 
at —80°C or used for solubilization directly. 

Sarcoplasmic reticulum vesicles (2 ml) were diluted in buffer B (20 mM MOPS, 
pH7.4, 700 mM NaCl, 2mM DTT, 1 mM EGTA, 1 mM PMSF, 10% sucrose and 
inhibitor cocktail) with 4% CHAPS (Glycon) and 1% soy lecithin (Avanti Polar Lipids) 
toa final volume of 5 ml. The solution was stirred for 1 h at 4 °C and centrifuged at 
100,000g for 30 min. The filtered supernatant was first purified from an excess of 
Ca-ATPases by gel filtration over a 16/60 Superdex-200 column in buffer B con- 
taining 0.8% CHAPS and 0.2% lipids. Peak fractions containing RyR1 were applied 
on a 15-35% sucrose gradient in buffer B with 0.8% CHAPS and 0.2% lipids and 
separated at 154,000g for 14 h at 4 °C. Fractions containing RyR1 were pooled, con- 
centrated and further purified by gel filtration on a 10/300 Superose-6 column in 
buffer B with 0.8% CHAPS. The purest fractions were pooled, concentrated in 
100 kilodaltons (kDa) molecular mass cut-off Millipore concentrators and frozen 
in liquid nitrogen. The protein concentration was determined by a Pierce 660 assay 
(Thermo Scientific). 

Reconstitution into nanodiscs. Membrane scaffold protein MSP1E3D1 was 
expressed and purified as described elsewhere”. The plasmid was a gift from M. 
Engelhard. A mixture of 400 nM solubilized RyR1, 800 nM membrane scaffold pro- 
tein and 56 tM POPC was prepared in buffer B with 0.5% CHAPS and incubated 
for 2h at 4°C. The detergent was removed by adsorption to Bio-Beads (Bio-Rad) 
overnight at 4 °C. 

Sample vitrification. RyR1 was vitrified in two different buffers stabilizing the chan- 
nel in open and closed states, respectively. Buffer containing 10 mM MOPS, pH 7.4, 
200mM NaCl, 2mM DTT and 10mM CaCl, was used to prepare RyR1 in the 
open state, and 10 mM MOPS, pH 7.4, 200 mM NaCl and 1 mM EGTA was used to 
prepare RyR1 in its closed state. Just before applying the protein solution onto the 
electron microscopy grid, 0.2% of fluorinated octyl-maltoside, a non-solubilizing 
detergent, was added to the buffer to improve distribution of protein molecules in 
ice. Between 1 and 2 pl of RyR1 ata concentration of 1-2 mg ml ' was applied onto 
glow discharged C-flat CF-1.2/1.3-4C carbon grids (Protochips), automatically 
blotted and plunged using a cryoplunge CP3 (Gatan). 

Electron microscopy. Images of RyR1 in its open state were collected with a JEM- 
3200FSC electron microscope (JEOL) equipped with a field emission gun (FEG) at 
an acceleration voltage of 200kV and an electron dose of 20-30e— A?; the spe- 
cimen was kept at liquid-nitrogen temperature. Micrographs were recorded on 
an 8k X 8k CMOS TemCam-F816 camera (TVIPS) at a magnification of 124,500 
(1.253 A per pixel). An in-column omega energy filter was used for zero-loss filtra- 
tion with an energy width of 15 eV. A total number of 1,041 micrographs with a 
defocus range of 0.9-3.9 um were recorded manually and with the aid of automated 
software EM-TOOLS (TVIPS). 

A single-particle data set of RyR1 in its closed state was collected at the Netherlands 
Centre for Electron Nanoscopy (NeCEN) ona TITAN KRIOS electron microscope 
equipped with Cs corrector and high brightness FEG operating at an acceleration 
voltage of 300 kV. Images with an electron dose of 20 e~ A”? were acquired at liquid- 
nitrogen temperature on a Falcon 2 direct electron detector (FEI) at a magnifica- 
tion of 96,550, corresponding to a pixel size of 1.45 A. In addition to the integrated 
image corresponding to the total exposed electron dose we collected seven consec- 
utive frames during each exposure corresponding to a dose of 2.6e A * per frame. 
The first 83 ms of exposure, corresponding to ~2 e~ A”? and associated with the 
highest radiation induced drift’ were not recorded. A total number of 2,320 images 
with a defocus range of 1.0-3.0 jum were acquired automatically using the EPU soft- 
ware (FEI). 


Single particle data processing. The defocus of the micrographs was determined 
in CTFFIND3 (ref. 44), and 101,175 particles were picked semi-automatically with 
SIGNATURE®* for the open state and 75,297 particles were picked manually in 
E2BOXER‘* for the closed state. For the open state, the particle alignment, classi- 
fication and three-dimensional reconstruction were carried out in SPARX”. Fol- 
lowing a coarse alignment, a ‘gold standard’ refinement’ was performed to reduce 
noise amplification. Specifically, particle images were separated into two sets. Refine- 
ment of orientation parameters and reconstruction for each of the sets were per- 
formed independently. The resulted volumes were aligned after each round of 
refinement and the cross volume Fourier shell correlation (FSC) was calculated. 
An FSC-based filter was applied to each volume”. The final reconstruction was 
calculated from 94,354 particles to an average resolution of 8.5 A (Extended Data 
Fig. 1i, k). The resolution of the electron microscopy map is not homogeneous 
over the volume of the structure. It is the highest close to the centre of mass of the 
molecule decreasing towards peripheral parts of the tetramer and towards mem- 
brane embedded region (Extended Data Fig. 1g). 

The frames of the micrographs collected with the Falcon II detector were first 
aligned to each other using the program MotionCorr* to reduce beam-induced 
blurring of the images. Next, the data set of the closed state was aligned, classified 
and an initial three-dimensional reconstruction was performed in SPARX after 
which the three-dimensional reconstruction was refined to a resolution of 6.1 A 
from the best 25,000 particles using RELION” (Extended Data Fig. la-e). 
Variance analysis. Conformational variance was analysed in the data set of open 
RyRI1 using SPARX*®. Four conformational states were identified based on the eigen- 
values principal components of the set of resampled three-dimensional volumes 
(only symmetry preserving modes have been analysed). Following three-dimensional 
classification and refinement, the data set was separated into four subsets with 23,064, 
23,631, 29,957 and 24,523 particles. Refinement of particle orientation was done 
independently for each subset using the gold standard procedure after local random- 
ization of parameters. The final resolution based on the FSC at 0.143 was 8.7, 9.0, 
8.8and8.9 A, respectively (Extended Data Fig. 1i, k). The distribution of defocuses 
is nearly identical in all four conformers. Conformational variance of the data set of 
the closed state was analysed by three-dimensional classification, which revealed 
three conformational classes corresponding to a transition between two different 
conformations. Two classes with 6,400 and 6,300 particles refined to a resolution of 
9.9 and 9.7 A, respectively, correspond to more extreme conformations, and one 
class with 12,300 particles refined to resolution of 9.0 A corresponds to an inter- 
mediate conformation (Extended Data Fig. 1d, k). Local resolutions of the electron 
microscopy maps were calculated in ResMap”’. 

Density map analysis. «.-Helices were positioned into the cryo-EM density map using 
the find_helix_strands routine of the protein crystallography package PHENIX” 
as well as manually in Coot*. For analysis and visualization the density was seg- 
mented in Segger™*. Chimera” was used for rigid body real space refinement of 
individual domain positions. 

Bioinformatics tools. The following web servers were used for RyR1 secondary 
structure prediction: PredictProtein (http://www.predictprotein.org), SABLE (http:// 
sable.cchmc.org/)°°, and PBIL (http://pbil.univ-lyon1.fr). Sequences were aligned 
in CLUSTALW v2 (ref. 57). Missing loops in the ABC domain were modelled in 
MODELLER™. SPRY domains were modelled using web server ROBETTA™, models 
of repeat 1-2 and the EF-hand domain were generated with PHYRE v0.2 (ref. 60). 
Disordered protein regions were predicted with the IUPRED server®’. Transmem- 
brane helices were predicted using HMMTOP”, TMHMM”, PredictProtein and 
TMpred (http://www.ch.embnet.org/software/TMPRED_form.html). 

Analysis of the ion channel sizes was performed using program PoreWalker™. 

For visualization, analysis, and preparation of electron microscopy figures, we used 
Chimera” and Pymol®. 
Chemical cross-linking and sample processing. RyR1 was cross-linked at a con- 
centration of approximately 2 mg ml‘ in 20 mM MOPS, pH 7.4, 700 mM NaCl, 
2mM DTT, 200 uM EGTA, 0.8% CHAPS and 20% sucrose, by adding a 25 mM 
stock solution of disuccinimidy] suberate-do/d, (Creative Molecules) in dimethyl 
formamide to a final concentration of 1 mM. After incubation for 30 min at 37 °C, 
ammonium bicarbonate was added to a final concentration of 50 mM to quench 
remaining cross-linking reagent. Two independent cross-linking experiments using 
100 pg protein each were performed. 

To avoid interferences from the detergent during mass spectrometric analysis, 
two different procedures were used to reduce the CHAPS concentration. 

In method 1, the sample was diluted twofold with water below the critical micellar 
concentration of CHAPS (0.5-0.6%, w/v) and passed through a Zeba spin column 
(7 kDa molecular mass cut-off, Pierce/ThermoFisher Scientific) according to the 
manufacturer’s instructions. The eluate was evaporated to dryness in a vacuum 
centrifuge and resuspended in 100 pl of 8 M urea solution. Disulphide bonds were 
reduced by addition of Tris(2-carboxyethyl)phosphine (TCEP) to a final concen- 
tration of 2.5 mM, followed by incubation at 37 °C for 30 min. The solution was 
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allowed to cool down to room temperature, and iodoacetamide was added to a 
final concentration of 5 mM to alkylate free cysteine thiol groups. The sample was 
incubated at room temperature for 30 min, protected from light. The reduced and 
alkylated sample was then diluted to 5.5 M urea by addition of 150 mM ammo- 
nium bicarbonate solution, and endoproteinase Lys-C (Wako) was added at an 
enzyme-to-substrate ratio of 1:100. The sample was incubated for 2 h at 37 °C, fol- 
lowed by an additional dilution step to 1 M urea with 50 mM ammonium bicarbo- 
nate solution. Trypsin (Promega) was added at an enzyme-to-substrate ratio of 1:50 
and the sample was incubated at 37 °C overnight. 

After overnight digestion, the solution was acidified with pure formic acid to a 
final concentration of 2% (v/v), and the sample was purified by solid-phase extrac- 
tion using 50 mg SepPak tC18 cartridges (Waters). Peptides were eluted from the 
column with 500 1l acetonitrile/water/formic acid (50:50:0.1, by volume). The eluate 
was evaporated to dryness in a vacuum centrifuge and subjected to fractionation by 
size-exclusion chromatography (see below). 

In method 2, the sample was directly digested in the presence of CHAPS. Thus, 
50 pg of solid urea were added to the quenched, cross-linked sample to achieve a 
final urea concentration of approximately 8 M. The following steps (reduction, 
alkylation, Lys-C and trypsin digestion) were performed as described above. For 
the solid-phase extraction step, a reduced elution volume of 250 pl was used to 
prevent desorption of most of the detergent from the sorbent. 

Samples processed using both method 1 and 2 were then fractionated individually 
by size-exclusion chromatography on a Superdex Peptide column (GE Healthcare) 
as described previously***”. Fractions corresponding to elution volumes 1.0-1.1 ml 
and 1.1-1.2 ml were individually collected for mass spectrometry analysis and evap- 
orated to dryness. Monitoring of the UV absorption at 214 nm during size-exclusion 
chromatography separation revealed a slightly higher digestion efficiency for the 
sample prepared according to method 1, although both samples were subsequently 
analysed by liquid chromatography-tandem mass spectrometry (LC-MS/MS). 
Liquid chromatography-tandem mass spectrometry. Approximately 1 jig of each 
sample (two size-exclusion fractions from two cross-linking experiments) was ana- 
lysed in duplicate on two different Orbitrap mass spectrometers (ThermoFisher 
Scientific). 

The configuration of instrument 1 consisted ofa Thermo Easy-nLC HPLC system 
connected to a LTQ Orbitrap XL mass spectrometer. Peptides were separated ona 
11 cmself-packed column (75 jum inner diameter) filled with 3,um Magic Cj, particles 
ata flow rate of 300 nl min *. The mobile phase gradient was set from 7 to 35%B (93 
to 65%A) in 90 min, in which A denotes water/acetonitrile/formic acid (98:2:0.1, 
v/v/v) and B denotes acetonitrile/water/formic acid (98:2:0.1, v/v/v). 

Mass spectrometry (MS) spectra were acquired in the orbitrap with a resolution 
of 60,000, and MS/MS spectra were acquired in the linear ion trap at normal scan 
speed following collision-induced dissociation of the five most abundant precursors 
per cycle (charge state = 3, isolation width 2.0 m/z, normalized collision energy 35%). 

The set-up for instrument 2 was a Thermo Easy-nLC 1000 HPLC system con- 
nected to an Orbitrap Elite mass spectrometer. Peptides were separated ona 15cm 
Acclaim PepMap RSLC column (75 jum inner diameter, 2 jum particle size, Thermo 
Fisher Scientific) at a flow rate of 300 nl min” '. The mobile phase gradient was set 
from 9 to 35%B (91 to 65%A) in 60 min, in which A denotes water/acetonitrile/formic 
acid (98:2:0.15, v/v/v), and B denotes acetonitrile/water/formic acid (98:2:0.15, v/v/v). 

MS spectra were acquired in the orbitrap with a resolution of 120,000, and MS/ 
MS spectra were acquired in the linear ion trap at normal scan speed following 
collision-induced dissociation of the ten most abundant precursors per cycle (charge 
state = 3, isolation width 2.0 m/z, normalized collision energy 35%). 
Identification of cross-linked peptides. LC-MS/MS data was searched using 
xQuest* against a database containing the target protein (RYR1_RABIT) as well 
as five contaminants (AT2A1, ADT1, G1U2E7, FKB1A and G1TZN7) identified 
from the analysis of a non-cross-linked sample. All protein sequences were obtained 
from UniProt. 

Search settings included trypsin cleavage specificity and a maximum of two 
missed cleavage sites. All MS/MS spectra were manually evaluated and filtered accord- 
ing to a minimum peptide length of six residues, a minimum number of bond 
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cleavages of four (or three adjacent ones) per chain, anda mass error of —1/+9 p.p.m. 
(LTQ Orbitrap XL) or —4/+5 p.p.m. (Orbitrap Elite). The lower xQuest score thresh- 
old was set to 16, which corresponds to a false discovery rate of <5% for intra-protein 
cross-links for a database of this size. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Quality of electron microscopy data. a-j, Data 
collected on a FEI Titan Krios in 1 mM EGTA (a-e) and on a JEOL 3200 
microscope in 10 mM CaCl, (f-J)_ a, f, Typical low dose cryo-EM micrographs 
of RyRI vitrified in holey carbon grid recorded at an accelerating voltage of 
300 kV (a) and 200kV (f). b, g, Power spectra of the low dose micrographs. 
Thon rings are visible up to a resolution of 5 A (b) and 10 A (g). 

c, h, Representative two-dimensional class averages calculated in SPARX (c) 
and RELION (h) show characteristic views of RyR1. d, i, FSC curves between 
two independently refined half data sets (gold standard) shown for a set of 
all particles (solid black) and different conformational states (coloured curves). 
FSC between the volume calculated from all particles and the molecular model 
of RyR1 are shown as dotted black curves. FSC levels of 0.143 and 0.5 


corresponding to the resolution cut off for density maps and the model are 
indicated. According to the 0.5 criterion the resolution of the model is 8.0 and 
9.0 A for the RyR1 reconstructions of closed and open states. The resolution is 
slightly lower than that of the map because of incompleteness of the model 
(the polyalanine model accounts for only about half of all the atoms of RyR1). 
e, j, Three-dimensional map of RyR1 coloured according to the local resolution 
calculated in ResMap from two unmasked volumes calculated from 
independently refined halves of the data sets. The resolution of the electron 
micoscropy map is heterogeneous with the highest resolution close to the centre 
of the molecule and the lowest resolution at the periphery. k, Statistics of 
single particle data. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Consensus secondary structure prediction for fold mainly in «-helices connected with coiled structures. The 165 amino acid 
rabbit RyR1 generated in SABLE. Extension of domains is indicated by sequence between residues 4,375 and 4,540, connecting the amphipathic region 
rectangles colour-coded as in Fig. 1. Except for the N-terminal AB domain and with the transmembrane domain, is glycine- and proline-rich and predicted 
the three SPRY domains located in the first 1,650 residues, RyR1 is predictedto _to be disordered. 
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Amino acid number 
b 
™ Experimental 
helix topology map- Uniprot HMMTOP TMHMM Predict Protein TMpred 
No. ping model 
Amph* 4,330-4,350 4,333-4,350 4,327-4,349 4,333-4,354 4,327-4,353 
1 4,557-4,576 4,559-4,579 4,567-4,584 4,558-4,580 4,561-4,578 4,567-4,585 
2 4,637-4,662 4,641-4,661 4,648-4,665 4,648-4,670 4,646-4,663 4,646-4,666 
3 4,776-4,800 4,780-4,800 4,794-4,811 4,789-4,811 4,790-4,814 4,785-4,809 
4 4,803-4,825 4,807-4,827 
5 4,834-4,854 4,839-4,859 4,842-4,859 4,837-4,859 4,840-4,857 4,841-4,861 
6 4,911-4,935 4,920-4,940 4,919-4,936 4,918-4,937 4,918-4,936 4,919-4,942 


*Amph — amphipathic region predicted as TM helix. 


Extended Data Figure 3 | Positions of transmembrane helices. a, The mapping and prediction of transmembrane helices. Sequence ranges of 
probability for the formation of transmembrane helices calculated by the computationally predicted, annotated and experimentally mapped 
program TMHMM is shown for the C-terminal region of RyR1. Red bars transmembrane helices. Consensus helices between experimental mapping and 


indicate o-helices predicted in SABLE. The consensus transmembrane (TM) — computational prediction are indicated in bold. Although computational 
helices are unambiguously recognized and clearly separated, except of TM3 methods suggest just one TM3 helix instead of TM3/4, the width of the 


and TM4, which have nearly no solvent exposed loop in between. The hydrophobic region corresponding to helix TM3 is consistent with the presence 
amphipathic and pore helices are also clearly indicated, but have lower of two joint transmembrane helices as observed in the topology mapping 
hydrophobicity scores than the transmembrane helices. b, Experimental experiments”. 
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Residue 1 Residue 2 ID score 


SPRY and repeat domains 


$1-S2 4370 [ ] a-solenoid 1.2 a-solenoid 1.1 


EF-hand 


Distance/position in the model 


1032 1079 29.04 24A 
1354 1377 18.59 
1349 1383 24.52 DR2 is compact, SPRY2-SPRY3 close to each other 
1349 1392 27.2 
1349 1585 25.04 
1395 1585 21.07 C-terminus of SPRY2 and C-terminus of SPRY3 are relatively 
1354 1585 26.24 close 
1570 1585 23.04 
Cd4079-C.457; 28 A, N-terminus of SPRY2 close to C-terminus 
1079 1585 26.38 of SPRY3 
a-solenoid 2 
1753 2076 27.18 : ; ; 
1753 2090 19.24 Cross-links to N-terminal region 
1968 2079 22.29 
2079 2360 27.19 
2079 3045 18.4 
2079 3114 20.39 
2360 3114 24.48 
2890 3114 19.12 . , 
2690 3114 24.34 Intra a-solenoid cross-links 
2690 2988 25.92 
2988 3082 25.13 
2690 2996 24.31 
2953 3114 29.47 
2076 3679 20.74 
i oe om Cross-links to C-terminal region 
3114 3591 17.6 
$2-S3 loop 
4521 4675 22.39 
4675 4550 28.87 25A 
4672 4550 32.28 21A 
4680 4550 17.53 33 A 
4727 4550 21.54 28A 
4727 4675 29.75 15A 


Extended Data Figure 4 | Cross-links identified within RyR1. a,b, Graphical 


representation (a) and table (b) summarizing cross-links identified in 


cross-linking mass spectrometry experiments. a, Schematic representation of 


RyR1 domains colour-coded similar to domains in Fig. 1. The repeat 3-4 
and EF-hand domains are shown as inserts into the o-solenoid 1.1 and 
a-solenoid 1.2 domains, respectively. The cross-links are shown by red lines. 


The approximate length of linkers joining domains is indicated by ‘A’ followed 


by the number of residues. Disordered regions of linking fragments are shown 
as fat dotted lines and their positions in the amino acid sequence are indicated. 
Domains containing B-sheets are depicted as circles, o1-helical domains are 
shown as squares. b, Cross-linked residues are shown with ID score and their 
distances in the built model (see Supplementary Table 1 for complete list of 
identified cross-links). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Cryo-EM density map of RyR1 at 6.1 Aresolution. resolved domains, repeat 1-2, rod-shaped densities corresponding to o-helices 
a-f, Backbone of the model in ribbon representation coloured as in Fig. 1 and are visible. g, Structure and density maps of individual domains. Segments 
cryo-EM density map from different regions of the structure are shown. of the 6.1 A RyR1 density map corresponding to individual domains of RyR1 
a, Transmembrane region showing the inner helix and the helices of the are shown together with the ribbon models of the domains in rainbow 
voltage-sensor-like domain. The cytoplasmic part of the inner helix (in red) is __ colouring from the N terminus (blue) to the C terminus (red). The excellent 
resolved as good as the transmembrane helices indicating that the resolution _ fitting of the crystallographic model of the N-terminal AB domain (residues 
inside the lipid nanodisc is similar to the nearby cytoplasmic regions. b, Pore 12-532)! into the density, even revealing conformation of loops that were 
helix and pore loops showing the absence of the second pore helix found in disordered in the crystal structure, indicates the high quality of our electron 
structurally homologous Na, channels. c, d, Helices of «-solenoid domains microscopy map. The density segment for FKBP bound to RyR1 was extracted 
1 (c) and 2 (d). e, Fit of the SPRY2 domain in the density. f, One of the least from the 8.5A cryo-EM map of RyR1 in its open state. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Details of the RyR1 structure. a, The a-helical 
protrusion in «-solenoid 1 (contoured) includes an 80-A-long «-helix and a 
bundle of helices exposed to solvent and represents a potential CaM-binding 
site. b, The phosphorylation loop (shown schematically since it was not 
resolved in the crystal structure) of repeat 3-4 (shown in rainbow colouring 
from N to C terminus) is exposed to solvent. Mutations of seven residues 
(four of which are shown as blue spheres) close to the potential phosphorylation 
site cause human diseases suggesting functional importance of this region 
and its potential involvement in the interaction with Ca,1.1 channels. c, FKBP 


ARTICLE 


voltage-sensor- 
like helices 


pore region 


gate region_ 
n,' : 


(red) bound to RyR1 resolved in the cryo-EM map of RyR1 in presence of 

10 mM Ca?*. It interacts with the SPRY2 and the a-solenoid 1 domains. 

d, e, Comparison of the backbone of the RyR1 (coloured in red, yellow, 
green and blue) membrane domain with the TRPV1 channel (grey). Views 
perpendicular to (d) and parallel to (e) the membrane plane are shown. The tilt 
of transmembrane helices in the voltage-sensor domain (S1-S4) is different 
between the two proteins, while positions of inner helices (S6) in the gate region 
and architecture of the pore region shown as insert in e are similar. 
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d 
Residue Range 
Domain 
Rabbit RyR1 Human IP3R1 
part of AB domain 99 — 293 113 - 314 
RIH1 (part of a-solenoid 1) 441 - 633 473 - 664 
RIH2 (part of a-solenoid 2) 2,155 — 2,477 1,186 — 1,426 
- 3,884 — 4,050 1,977 — 2,023 
RIH3 (part of a-solenoid 1) 4.171 — 4,251 2.194 — 2.268 
$2 4,639 — 4,686 2,358 — 2,406 
$3 4,781 — 4,802 2,446 — 2,467 
Filter, S5-S6, C-terminus 4,873 — 5,034 2,433 — 2,695 


Extended Data Figure 7 | Conserved architecture of RyR and IP3R channels. 
a, Conserved core between RyRs and IP3Rs. The evolutionarily most conserved 
and likely functionally important core includes part of the AB domain 
bridging the C-terminal regions of the «-solenoid 1 (blue), the C terminus 

of «-solenoid 1 (orange), which is in direct contact with the C-terminal 
domain (red). To indicate better the extent of the C-terminal domain the 
corresponding density segments are shown. The helices of the membrane 
domain are shown in dark blue. In the side view the density of the nanodisc is 
shown in light grey. The colour coding is identical to Fig. 1. b, c Fit of RyR1 
domains in the IP3R1 density map. b, Rigid body fit of the RyYR1 domains 
conserved between IP3Rs and RyRs into the 17 A resolution cryo-EM density 
map of IP3R1 (ref. 34) shows a high correlation coefficient of 0.90. ¢, Positions 
of the individual domains in RyR1 (grey) compared to their positions in 
IP3R1 (coloured). The colour coding is the same as in Fig. 1. Although the 


middle part of the «-solenoid 1 domain is not conserved, the secondary 
structure prediction of this region in IP;R1 is similar to RyR1 containing 
mainly o-helices. We therefore included it in the fit and it agrees well with the 
density. The complete transmembrane region was included in the fit as the 
architecture of the ion-channel domain is extremely conserved even between 
more distant channels. With the exception of RIH2 (2155-2477), which shifted 
by ~70 A (this domain for RyR1 corresponds to the -solenoid 2 domain and is 
omitted from the figure), all other domains had only minor shifts. The large 
shift of RIH might be caused by the actual shift that occurred as «-solenoid 

2 evolved or by reverse directionality of the solenoid domain (Supplementary 
Information). d, Conserved sequence regions between RyR1 and IP3R1. 
Numbering corresponds to rabbit RyR1 and human IP3R1, respectively. The 
most conserved regions are highlighted in bold. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Sequence conservation between RyRs and IPRs. 
a, b, The most conserved regions between RyRs and IPRs are in the N-terminal 
(a, residues 1-432 rabbit RyR1) and C-terminal (b, residues 3,796-5,037 
rabbit RyR1) sequence regions. Amino acid sequences were aligned in 
CLUSTALW2, the amino acids with conservation >50% were coloured in 


clustalw colour scheme. Domains with the highest conservation are indicated 
with black bars. Aligned sequences from top to bottom are: rabbit RyR1, 
human RyR1, rabbit RyR2, human RyR2, rabbit RyR3, human RyR3, 
Oikopleura dioica RyR, Caenorhabditis elegans RyR, Drosophila melanogaster 
RyR, Drosophila melanogaster IP;R and human IP3R1, 2 and 3. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Conformational dynamics of RyR1 in closed and _—_-solenoid 1, and EF-hand of two different conformations in solid-cylinder 
open states. a—c, Collective motions, changes in the gate region and relative —_ representation. As in Fig. 3c the structures were aligned to the core of the 


domain movements between different conformations in the closed (a) and a.-solenoid 1 domain preceding the helices that embed the EF-hand. Similarities 
open (b, c) states. Left panels: on the right, protomers of the respective two between the structures point towards an absence of the specific conformational 
states are shown in cartoon representation, on the left, the conformational changes between the conformers from the same data set. Right panels show 
changes between them are depicted as vector field. Second panel from left: densities of RyR1 dimers corresponding to different conformations with fitted 
top view on the pore region depicting the S4—S5 linker and the inner pore RyRI1 models. 


helices. Third panel form left: membrane domain, C-terminal domain, 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Structural domains of RyR1 


Amino acid Number of ilies 
Domain ‘ correlation Source of the molecular model 
sequence range residues coefficient * 
AB 1-394 394 0.88 Crystal structure PDB code 2AOX 
395-~590 
~1,646 - ~1,860 Crystal structure of C domain, PDB code 2AOX is the N-terminal region of a 
a-solenoid 1 ~3,500 - ~4,080 ~ 1,100 0.88 continuous pattern of a-helical arrangement corresponding to an a-solenoid 
~ 4,135 - ~4,250 with a core made of 30 a-helices 
SPRY1 646-842 197 0.81 Residues 650-799 modelled in ROBETTA 
Repeat 1-2 851-1,053 202 0.86 Modelled in PHYRE 2 
SPRY2 1,070-1,310 240 0.84 Residues 1,074-1,210 modelled in ROBETTA 
DR2 1,342-1,403 62 NA Predicted as disordered 1300-1421, 122 residues, not built 
SPRY3 1,420-1,571 152 0.76 Residues 1420-1571 modelled in ROBETTA 
DR3 1,872-1,923 52 NA Predicted as disordered 1861-1925, 65 residues, not built 
‘ ~1,920-~2,730 ee Unambiguous pattern of a-helical arrangement corresponding to a-solenoid 
epemienold 2 ~2,940-~3,500 te ie made of 38 a-helices 
Repeat 3-4 
(phosphorylation 2,734-2,939 205 0.90 Crystal structure PDB code 4ERT 
domain) 
EF-hand 4,084-4,135 52 0.85 Modelled in PHYRE2 residues 4069-4123 
DR1 4,254 —- 4,631 378 NA Predicted as disordered 4370-4540, 170 residues, not built 
Transmembrane Polyalanine model with approximate sequence based on structural homology 
domain Sena ee aoe with Shaker channel PDB code 2R9R 
Inter $2-83 domain 4,666-4,779 114 Map segmentation, secondary structure prediction (4 a-helices), constructed 
0.92 poly-alanine model 
@feininal dorian 4,947-5,037 91 Density connectivity and fragmentation, consistent with secondary structure 
prediction, predicting 3 a-helices 
FKBP 0.85 PDB code: 1D60 


Sequence region corresponding to each domain and correlation coefficient between the domain and the map as well as source of the domain model are indicated. Domains, with known structure or modelled 
structure are shown in bold. 

*The cross correlation coefficient was calculated between the segment of the experimental map that corresponds to the domain and the density calculated from the model to resolution of 6.1 A. For FKBP the 
density of the RyR1 in its partially open state was used and the model density was calculated with maximum resolution of 8.5 A. 
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Structure of a mammalian ryanodine 


receptor 
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Ryanodine receptors (RyRs) mediate the rapid release of calcium (Ca?*) from intracellular stores into the cytosol, which 
is essential for numerous cellular functions including excitation-contraction coupling in muscle. Lack of sufficient 
structural detail has impeded understanding of RyR gating and regulation. Here we report the closed-state structure 
of the 2.3-megadalton complex of the rabbit skeletal muscle type 1 RyR (RyR1), solved by single-particle electron 
cryomicroscopy at an overall resolution of 4.8 A. We fitted a polyalanine-level model to all 3,757 ordered residues in 
each protomer, defining the transmembrane pore in unprecedented detail and placing all cytosolic domains as tertiary 
folds. The cytosolic assembly is built on an extended a-solenoid scaffold connecting key regulatory domains to the pore. 
The RyRI1 pore architecture places it in the six-transmembrane ion channel superfamily. A unique domain inserted 
between the second and third transmembrane helices interacts intimately with paired EF-hands originating from the 
a-solenoid scaffold, suggesting a mechanism for channel gating by Ca** 


Ryanodine receptors (RyRs) are intracellular Ca”* release channels on 
the sarcoplasmic and endoplasmic reticula required for fundamental 
cellular functions in most tissues, including skeletal and cardiac muscle 
excitation-contraction coupling, synaptic transmission and pancre- 
atic beta cell function’. The type 1 ryanodine receptor (RyR1) mediates 
excitation—contraction coupling in skeletal muscle. It is a homotetra- 
mer of four ~565-kilodalton (kDa) channel-forming protomers, as 
well as regulatory subunits, enzymes and their respective targeting/ 
anchoring proteins, forming a macromolecular complex that exceeds 
3,000,000 daltons’. In most tissues, RyRs are activated by the inward 
flow of Ca?* via plasma-membrane Ca?* channels, resulting in a mas- 
siveand rapid release of Ca”* from intracellular stores (a process known 
as Ca** -induced Ca?* release). By contrast, in skeletal muscle, approx- 
imately 50% of RyR1 channels are mechanically activated by direct 
interaction with voltage-gated Ca** channels (VGCCs) on the plasma 
membrane’. RyR1 is also activated by Ca’* in vitro, and hence those 
RyR1s not associated with VGCCs are presumably activated by Ca’, 
possibly together with coupled gating between adjacent RyRs, ampli- 
fying Ca** release*® 

RyR channels are subject to stress-induced Ca’ leak, which is crit- 
ically involved in heart failure’, cardiac arrhythmias’, post-traumatic 
stress disorder’, age-dependent loss of muscle function’, and muscular 
dystrophy'®. RyRs have recently become therapeutic targets for some of 
these disorders’*”. 

Previous single-particle electron cryomicroscopy (cryo-EM) studies 
revealed that RyR1 adopts a four-fold symmetric mushroom-like super- 
structure, with about 80% of the mass in the cytosol (the ‘cap’ of the 
mushroom) anda ‘stalk’ embedded in the sarcoplasmic and endoplasmic 
reticulamembrane. The highest-resolution reconstruction obtained for 
intact RyR1 before this study was 9.6 A (ref. 13), which, although giving 
a good picture of the overall dimensions of the molecule and approxi- 
mate protomer boundaries, was insufficient to identify secondary struc- 
tural elements, or locate key domains. 


Architecture of RyR1 at 4.8 A resolution 

The calcium-free (low nanomolar free Ca’*) RyR1-calstabin2 (also 
known as FKBP12.6) complex was purified from rabbit (Oryctolagus 
cuniculus) skeletal muscle by calstabin-affinity chromatography (see 
Methods and Extended Data Fig. 1 for details). Recent advances in cryo- 
EM detector technology and data processing" have allowed us to obtain 
three-dimensional reconstructions at overall resolutions as high as 4.8 A 
(Extended Data Fig. 2). 

Three-dimensional classification using RELION 1.2 (ref. 15) identified 
distinct classes of particles (Extended Data Fig. 3) differing in the cytosolic 
assembly conformation but not in the transmembrane pore. The best- 
resolved class yielded a reconstruction with Cy symmetry and a reso- 
lution of 4.8 A according to the Fourier shell correlation (FSC) = 0.143 
gold standard criterion’* (Extended Data Fig. 4a). 

The quality of the density map was excellent in the transmembrane 
region, and lower in the cytoplasmic region. A reconstruction obtained 
from dephosphorylated (see Methods for details) RyR1 at 5.0 A reso- 
lution had considerably improved density in regions that were poorly 
defined in the original sample (Fig. 1a and Extended Data Figs 4b-e and 5). 
This map has been used for most of the interpretation and model build- 
ing (model-map correlation in Extended Data Fig. 6). 

The architecture of RyR1 consists of four protomers surrounding a 
central transmembrane pore coincident with the four-fold symmetry 
axis of the tetramer. Each protomer is built around an extended scaffold 
of «-solenoid repeats’’. This scaffold is extraordinary in scale, compris- 
ing 37 repeats in three contiguous segments, totaling 2,217 residues, or 
56% of the ordered residues in the polypeptide. The «-solenoid scaffold 
is capped at the amino terminus by two {-trefoil domains, N-terminal 
domain (NTD)-A and NTD-B, which forma central cytosolic vestibule; 
and at the carboxy terminus by the transmembrane pore that adopts 
a fold placing it in the six-transmembrane (6TM) superfamily of ion 
channels, which includes the voltage-gated sodium and potassium chan- 
nels and the transient receptor potential (TRP) channels (Fig. 1b). The 
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Figure 1 | The architecture of RyR1 at 4.8 A. a, View from the plane of 

the sarcoplasmic reticulum membrane of a slab of density (blue mesh) 
coinciding with the channel axis. b, Colour-coded schematic representation of 
the RyR1. B-sol, bridge solenoid; C-sol, core solenoid; N-sol, N-terminus 
solenoid. c, View in the plane of the sarcoplasmic reticulum membrane. d, View 
from the cytosol. e, View from the lumen of the density map of skeletal muscle 
RyR1 at 5.0 A resolution, with one protomer segmented according to the 


a-solenoid scaffold incorporates five major domains: three SPRY domains 
(SPRY1-3), and two pairs of RyR repeats (RY12 and RY34, the latter con- 
taining a regulatory protein kinase A phosphorylation site at Ser 2843). 
Several smaller insertions were also identified, including most impor- 
tantly a previously predicted EF-hand pair’ that constitutes the presumed 
conserved Ca’ * -binding domain in RyRs (Fig. 1b). The RyR1 model 
exhibits well-defined protomer boundaries (Fig. 1c-e). 


The flexible a-solenoid scaffold of RyR1 


The a-solenoid scaffold of RyR1 can be divided into three major seg- 
ments (Extended Data Fig. 7). The smallest of these is the N-terminal 
solenoid (N-Sol), consisting of four repeats, linking the central cyto- 
solic vestibule of the channel to the three SPRY domains at the outer 
corner of the tetramer (Fig. 1b). The first two of these repeats were present 
in the crystal structure of the N-terminal fragment, in which they were 
assigned as ‘domain C’ of this fragment’®. 

The second and largest of the three major «-solenoid regions is the 
bridging solenoid, which curls around the periphery of the cytosolic 
assembly in a right-handed superhelix towards the SPRY domains of 
the adjacent protomer. The bridging solenoid may be further subdivided 
into N-terminal, central and C-terminal subdomains, denoted BrA, BrB 
and BrC, respectively (Extended Data Fig. 8). 

The N-terminal subdomain, BrA, adopts a distinctly different archi- 
tecture from the rest of the bridging solenoid, in which distorted, inter- 
locking o-solenoid repeats wrap around a 72-A-long central helix that 
projects towards the three SPRY domains. An additional feature of interest 
in BrA is the calstabin-binding helix, which projects out from the central 
helix, with its N terminus buried in calstabin2 (Extended Data Fig. 9). 
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domains assigned in the model, coloured as follows: blue, N-terminal domain; 
cyan, SPRY1, SPRY2 and SPRY3; salmon, clamp region (RY12 repeats), and 
phosphorylation domain (RY34 repeats); yellow, calstabin; green, the bridge 
solenoid scaffold; red, the core solenoid; and orange, transmembrane and 
C-terminal domains; purple, putative Ca” -binding domain (EF). Dashed lines 
represent major disordered segments. 


Midway along BrB, the second RyR-repeat pair (RY34) projects away 
from the sarcoplasmic reticulum membrane into the cytosol. The connec- 
tions between RY34 and BrB are not clearly resolved, leading to uncer- 
tainty in the numbering of this region. BrC, the C-terminal subdomain 
of the bridging solenoid, interacts closely with the SPRY3 domain of 
the neighbouring subunit, before terminating in a disordered segment. 

The last of the major solenoid regions, which we have termed the core 
solenoid (Fig. 1b), begins with a linker helix (starting approximately at 
residue 3679) embedded in BrA, and progresses through eight repeats 
towards the transmembrane pore (Extended Data Fig. 8b). An EF-hand 
pair, described in detail below, is inserted in the seventh repeat of the 
core solenoid (Extended Data Fig. 10). Between the seventh and eighth 
repeats, the core solenoid is interrupted by an extended loop (4180-4200), 
which probably adopts a B-hairpin structure. The B hairpin and the eighth 
repeat of the core solenoid form a ‘vice’ surrounding the C-terminal 
domain of RyR1, as described in detail below. 

Inspection of the initial model suggested that the fold of three major 
regions of the polypeptide could be categorized into one of the many 
families of x-solenoid repeat proteins. We used the polyalanine model 
of each region to search the Protein Data Bank (PDB; using the DALI web 
server’’). For all three major solenoid regions, the top hits (Z scores > 15) 
were Armadillo repeat-containing proteins, including adenomatous 
polyposis coli (APC) and B-catenin (Extended Data Fig. 7b-d). 

Previously characterized Armadillo and HEAT repeats are flexible 
protein-protein interaction modules”**'. We suggest that the flexible 
a-solenoid scaffold of RyR1 could facilitate assembly of regulatory pro- 
teins, and allow coupling of conformational changes of the scaffold, 
induced by either protein binding or post-translational modifications, 
to RyR1 activity. 
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Figure 2 | RyR1 transmembrane pore and CTD. a, Density map of the pore 
region (black mesh) and the core solenoid (blue mesh), displayed with the 
transmembrane region of one protomer in spectral colouring (N terminus is 
blue, C terminus is red). b, A 90° slab through the plane of the membrane, with 
numbering indicating the positions of the six transmembrane helices. c, The 


RyR1 is a 6TM ion channel 


The transmembrane domain is one of the best-resolved regions of the 
map (Fig. 2a, b), allowing us to identify all secondary structural elements. 
The architecture of the pore clearly identifies it as a member of the 6TM 
ion channel superfamily”, with six transmembrane helices per proto- 
mer surrounding a central pore. An extended peptide (the P-segment), 
structurally analogous to the selectivity filter of potassium and sodium 
channels, delineates the luminal aperture (Fig. 2c). The transmembrane 
region contains two domains: the pore domain, formed by S5, S6, the pore 
helix and the P-segment; and a pseudo voltage-sensor domain (pVSD), 
formed by S1-S4 that interfaces with the pore domain of the adjacent 
subunit (Fig. 2b). The RyR1 pore domain most closely resembles that 
of the voltage-gated sodium channel, NavAb (Fig. 2d), although the 
P-segment is more similar to the equivalent region of the TRPV1 cation 
channel”*** (Fig. 3a). Moreover, the luminal aperture is comparable 
to that of the highly Ca" -permeable*® TRPV1 channel. The brevity of 
the constriction suggests that it may accommodate only one Ca**- 
binding site. 

The P-segment contains many acidic residues that are expected to 
be anionic under physiological conditions, probably contributing to the 
high conductance of RyR1 (for example, 110 pS for Ca**, >700 pS for 
K")*®. Seven additional negatively charged residues are located along 
the cytosolic extension of S6, presumably serving a similar function 
(Fig. 3b). 

The transmembrane region includes three apparently amphipathic 
helices (JM1, the first helix of the S2-S3 insertion and the $4—S5 linker 
helix) that are expected to lie in the plane of the cytosolic surface of the 
membrane. 

There is a single cytosolic constriction in the ion conduction path- 
way, at the S6 bundle crossing. The Ca—Cz distance at this point is 11 A, 
similar to the minimal Ca—Cx distance observed in the structure of 
NavAb (10.41 A at Cys 217). On the basis of structural alignment with 
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transmembrane region of a protomer in spectral colouring, as labelled. 

d, Superposition of the RyR1 pore with the structure of a voltage-gated sodium 
channel (NavAB, PDB code 3RVY). The two structures were aligned using 
SUPERPOSE”, giving a core root mean squared deviation (r.m.s.d.) of 3.42 A 
across 628 aligned Ca atoms. 


the closed NavAb pore (Fig. 2d), and the diameter of hydrated Ca** 
(8.2 A; ref. 27), we conclude that the pore is in a non-conducting state. 

The S6 helix has a 24° kink in the middle, centred on Gly 4934 near 
the cytosolic face of the membrane, which orients the cytosolic exten- 
sion of S6 roughly parallel to the channel axis (Fig. 3c). Conserved gly- 
cine residues in the pore-lining helices of other 6TM ion channels may 
operate as ‘glycine-hinges’, facilitating reorientation of the pore-lining 
helix and consequent alteration in the cytosolic aperture of the channel”. 
Gly 4934 is conserved in all RyR isoforms and in a closely related chan- 
nel, the inositol-1,4,5-trisphosphate receptor. 

The S6 helix extends ~30 A into the cytosol, terminating in the 
C-terminal domain (CTD), a small «-helical domain that extends later- 
ally from the channel axis into the core solenoid (Fig. 1b). The CTD is 
secured by an extended loop and a pair of helices that are reminiscent of 
a thumb and forefingers (Fig. 4). 

An additional helix, in weaker density, may correspond to half of the 
predicted transmembrane hairpin located between amino acids 4325 
and 4370 (Extended Data Fig. 6). 


A cytosolic Ca”* sensor contacts the pore 


Unlike other 6TM channels, RyR1 possesses a compact, folded cytosolic 
domain inserted within the pVSD, between helices $2 and S3 (residues 
4675-4790). A curved, cytosolic extension of S2 leads into a bundle of 
four short helices, which are separated by an unresolved segment span- 
ning 31 amino acids from an amphipathic helix leading into S3 (Fig. 2c). 
The S2-S3 helical bundle lies in close proximity to the putative Ca”* - 
binding domain and the CTD (Fig. 4), suggesting that this domain may 
be involved in transmitting conformational changes in the cytosolic 
assembly to the pore. 

RyR1 is activated by increased cytosolic Ca** concentration”. A 
calmodulin-like domain inserted within the core solenoid was previ- 
ously suggested to be a Ca*™ sensor’”. This region is highly conserved 
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Figure 3 | The RyR1 conduction pathway. a, Superposition of the RyR1 pore 
domain (grey) with structures of the potassium channel KcsA (blue), the 
voltage-gated sodium channel NavAB (yellow), and TRPV1 (red) pores. Only 
two subunits are shown for clarity. The core r.m.s.d. values of the three 
alignments, calculated using SUPERPOSE are 3.44 A (over 306 aligned Ca 
atoms), 3.42 A (over 628 aligned Ca atoms) and 4.80 A (over 635 aligned Ca 
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Figure 4 | The Ca**-sensing machinery. a, Colour-coded representation of 
elements in the RyR1 structure that may participate in Ca”* sensing and 
allosteric Ca*” dependent force transduction to the channel gate. Purple, 
calmodulin-like domain/EF-hand pair; orange, CTD and S1-S6; green, core 


solenoid hairpin insertion. b, Two views of the ‘thumb and forefingers’ motif 
originating from the core solenoid that engulfs the CTD. 
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atoms), respectively. b, Scheme indicating the relative positioning of all the 
negatively charged residues in the ionic pathway (red dots) and the sequence of 
the P-loop and the cytosolic helix extending from S6 indicating in red the 
negatively charged residues. c, Model of two opposing pore regions of RyR1 
indicating the bundle crossing and the 24° kink in S6. 


in all RyRs, and shares 26% sequence identity with the C-lobe of human 
calmodulin (Extended Data Fig. 10a). Six of the eight residues that coor- 
dinate Ca*~ in calmodulin are conserved in the putative Ca”* -binding 
domain of RyR1. 

The putative Ca” -binding domain of RyR1 is adjacent to the $2-S3 
insertion from a neighbouring protomer and the CTD of the originat- 
ing protomer (Fig. 4a), suggesting a mechanism for Ca‘ -mediated 
gating in which Ca*-dependent changes in the conformation of the 
Ca’* -binding domain are transmitted to the pore via contacts with the 
S2-S3 loop and/or the CTD, inducing a conformational change that 
alters the cytosolic aperture of the channel. 


NTDs form the cytosolic vestibule 
A prominent feature of the RyR1 structure, already evident at lower 
resolution®*’, is a large cytosolic vestibule around the four-fold axis 
above the pore in the cytosolic domain (Fig. 5). We docked the crystal 
structure of the three-domain N-terminal fragment of RyR1 (ref. 18) 
into the density map in the same location as previously proposed. Several 
loops that were unresolved in the crystal structure are now clearly visible 
and were added into the model, as were residues 533-603 of NT'D-C, 
which were not resolved in the previous structure. This addition com- 
pletes the N-terminal solenoid, which connects to the beginning of SPRY1 
through a short linker that is well resolved in the density map (Fig. 5a). 
The NTDs make key interactions stabilizing the cytosolic assembly, 
both with other domains in the same protomer, and with domains con- 
tributed by neighbouring protomers. NTD-A contacts the fifth repeat 
in the core solenoid of the adjacent protomer via interactions mediated 
by Arg 76 and Glu 177 (Fig. 5b), and interacts with NTD-B of the neigh- 
bouring protomer via Gln 156 (NTD-A) and Asp 385 (NTD-B) (Fig. 5a). 
NTD-A interfaces with the sixth repeat of BrB in the bridging solenoid 
of the adjacent protomer, in an interaction involving the 121-134 loop 
on NTD-A, as well as Phe 195, Met 196 and Ser 175 (Fig. 5a). Arg 392 
and Gln 465 in NTD-C contribute to an interface with the core sole- 
noid of the same protomer (Fig. 5b). NID-C forms a structurally con- 
tiguous segment of o-solenoid repeats with the first set of repeats in the 
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Figure 5 | Intra- and inter-protomer interactions formed by cytosolic 
domains. Views from the cytosol and in the membrane plane of RyR1, 

with regions coloured as follows: the N-terminal domain (blue), core solenoid 
(red), and bridge solenoid (green). For clarity, one protomer is depicted in 
brighter colouring. In the view parallel to the membrane, most of the front 
subunit has been clipped for clarity. a, View from the cytosol, showing contacts 
between NTD-A and NTD-B of the neighbouring protomer (1), NTD-B with 
the bridging solenoid of the adjacent protomer (2), and NTD-C forming a 
structurally contiguous solenoid with the bridging solenoid of the same 
protomer (3). b, View in the plane of the membrane showing interactions 


bridging solenoid region following SPRY3 (Fig. 5a). A major feature of 
the cytosolic domain are four prominent openings in the structure (one 
in each protomer) that are bounded by outer edges of the NTDs, the 
inner edges of the SPRY domains, and the bridging solenoid from the 
adjacent protomer (Fig. 5a). 


RYR repeats, SPRY and calstabin interactions 

RyR1 contains two pairs of RYR repeats, RY12 (residues 850-1055) 
and RY34 (residues 2734-2941). RY12 is located between SPRY1 and 
SPRY2, whereas RY34 is inserted in BrB (Fig. 1b). RY12 and RY34 are 
expected to adopt the same overall fold, as they share 29% sequence 
identity. The structure of RY34 (which contains a regulatory PKA 
phosphorylation site at Ser 2843) has been solved by two independent 
groups, and both placed it in the distinctly ‘U-shaped’ density located 
at the extreme outer corners of the receptor, also referred to as the 
‘clamp’ region**”’. 

In our 5.0 A map, we see two densities that share this distinctive 
shape. One is located in the previously identified location, abutting the 
SPRY domains, and another, less well-resolved density with the same 
overall shape protrudes upwards from the bridging solenoid. In the 
primary sequence, RY12 is located between SPRY1 and SPRY2. There- 
fore, we place RY12 at the corner of the channel, and RY34 (containing 
the PKA phosphorylation site) protrudes from BrB on top of the cyto- 
solic assembly projecting into the cytosol (Fig. 5c, d). This assignment 
agrees with the observation that RY34, which seems to be the most 
exposed and flexible of the RYR repeat pairs, is also the most susceptible 
to proteolysis™. 

Interestingly, the location of RY 12 (Fig. 5c), projecting laterally from 
the corners of the cytosolic assembly, places it in an appropriate posi- 
tion to serve as a contact site between neighbouring channels in the 
paracrystalline RyR arrays that have been shown to assemble on the 
sarcoplasmic reticulum membrane”. 

RyRI1 contains three SPRY domains, SPRY1 (residues 643-794), SPRY2 
(residues 1073-1205) and SPRY3 (residues 1419-1567). Structures of 
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formed by NTD-C with the core solenoid of the same protomer (4), and of 
NTD-B with the core solenoid of the adjacent protomer (5). c, Views in the 
membrane plane and from the cytosol of RyR1 with the following domains 
coloured as in Fig. 1b; core solenoid, the bridging solenoid scaffold, the RY34 
repeats phosphorylation domain, SPRY domains 1, 2 and 3, RY12 repeats, 
and the N-terminal domain. Position of the docked RY34 phosphorylation 
domain (salmon) abutting the bridge solenoid (dark green) within the density 
map (grey mesh). d, Locations of SPRY domains 1, 2 and 3 (cyan), calstabin2 
(yellow), and RY12 (salmon) within the density map. 


SPRY domains from other proteins have shown that the domain adopts 
a distinctive B-sandwich structure consisting of two antiparallel 7- or 
8-stranded B-sheets**. In our 5.0 A map of dephosphorylated RyR1, we 
identify the three SPRY domains on the basis of the two curved sheets 
that form the B-sandwich (Fig. 5c, d). The plane of the triangle is ori- 
ented roughly perpendicular to the channel axis, and parallel to the edge 
of the cytoplasmic assembly. 

High-affinity binding of calstabin1 and 2 has a critical role in stabil- 
izing the closed states of RyYR1 and RyR2, respectively, and in preventing 
pathological intracellular calcium leak*?’. Calstabin2 binds with high 
affinity to both RyR1 and RyR2 (but is not expressed in skeletal muscle), 
and calstabin1 binds preferentially to RyR1 (ref. 38). Calstabin1 and 
calstabin2 differ at only 18 positions out of 108 residues. The calstabin- 
binding site is located at the mutual interface of the bridging solenoid, 
SPRY1 and SPRY2 (Extended Data Fig. 9). The N-terminal end ofa helix 
originating from subdomain BrA is located in the hydrophobic binding 
pocket of calstabin2. Calstabin binding may stabilize the connection 
between the cytoplasmic regulatory domains and the pore by rigidify- 
ing the BrA-SPRY1-SPRY2 interface and possibly altering the relative 
orientation of these domains. 


Concluding remarks 


The model and density maps presented here provide, to our know- 
ledge, a first glimpse of the transmembrane architecture of ryanodine 
receptors. Our analysis confirms that RyR]1 is a 6TM ion channel, reveals 
a flexible cytosolic «-solenoid scaffold of remarkable size, and places 
every previously known domain, including a putative calcium-binding 
domain. This structure is of RyR1 in the closed state, but its features 
provide a foundation for understanding the open state and the process 
of Ca”* -activation for all members of the RyR family. 

Note added in proof: While this paper was in press, high-resolution struc- 
tures of the SPRY2 domains from RyR1 and RyR2 were published”. These 
authors placed the SPRY2 domain in the location where we have as- 
signed the SPRY3 domain. Now, having the authentic SPRY2 structure 
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instead of a homology model, we find equally good fittings to our map 
for either alternative, leaving some ambiguity about the connectivity in 
this region. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


RyR1 purification from rabbit skeletal muscle. Detergent-solubilized RyR1 was 
purified from rabbit (Oryctolagus cuniculus) skeletal muscle by calstabin-affinity 
chromatography using a procedure modified from ref. 41. The protein was eluted 
using calstabin2 (also known as FKBP 12.6), rather than the physiological binding 
partner calstabin1 (FKBP12), owing to the higher affinity of the former for the RyR1 
channel. Importantly, calstabin1 and calstabin2 share the same binding site on RyRs, 
and both have the same effects on RyR1 function. Addition of EGTA reduced the 
concentration of free Ca?* in the sample to the low nanomolar range, such that the 
channel is closed according to functional studies using purified RyR1 reconstituted 
into planar lipid bilayers”. 

Rabbit skeletal muscle (100 g) flash-frozen in liquid nitrogen was blended for 
90s in 500 ml of ice-cold buffer containing 10 mM Tris-maleate, pH 6.8, 1 mM 
dithiothreitol, 1 mM EDTA, 150 4M PMSF (phenylmethylsulphonyl fluoride) 
and 1 mM benzamidine. The mixture was then centrifuged for 10 min at 8,000g. 
The supernatant was centrifuged for 20 min at 40,000g. Pellets were solubilized in 
50 ml buffer containing 10 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 1% (w/v) CHAPS, 1 M NaCl, 2 mM 
EGTA, 2 mM Tris(2-carboxyethyl)phosphine (TCEP) and a protease inhibitor cock- 
tail (Roche). The solubilized membranes were then diluted 1:1 in the same buffer 
without NaCl and centrifuged for 30 min at 100,000g. The supernatant was then 
filtered using a 0.2-1m filter and allowed to bind overnight at 4 °C to a pre-equilibrated 
5 ml GSTrap (GE healthcare) column with bound glutathione S-transferase (GST)- 
calstabin1 (derived from 0.51 BL-21 cells overexpressing GST-calstabin1). The 
column was then washed with 10 column volumes of cold solubilization buffer 
(with the following alterations: 0.5% (w/v) CHAPS and 0.5 M NaCl) and RyR1 was 
eluted with two column volumes of 10 1M calstabin2 in the same buffer. The eluent 
was pre-cleared with 0.5 ml glutathione beads and treated with calf intestinal alka- 
line phosphatase (CIP, NEB, 100 U ml‘) for 4h at room temperature. The CIP- 
treated RyR1 was concentrated in a 100-kDa cut-off centrifugal filter unit (Millipore) 
to less than 500 ul, loaded on a size-exclusion column (Tosoh G4SWXL) and eluted 
in solubilization buffer with the following alterations and substitutions: 5 mM 
EGTA, 0.25% (w/v) CHAPS and 0.001% (w/v) DOPC (Avanti). The fractions cor- 
responding to the RyR1 peak (Extended Data Fig. 3b) were then combined and 
concentrated in a 100-kDa cut-off centrifugal filter unit (Millipore) to a concentration 
of ~10 mg ml / as determined using spectroscopy (A209 nm at 1 mg ml '= 10018, 
measured using a Nanodrop spectrophotometer). 

Grid preparation and data collection. Three microlitres of each sample was applied 
to holey carbon grids (C-flat CF-1.2/1.3-2C-T, Protochips Inc.) without prior plasma 
cleaning. After a 30-s incubation time on the grids, sample was blotted with filter 
paper (Whatman; pre-treated with 1 mM EGTA to remove trace Ca~*) for 0.5-2s 
at 100% humidity and vitrified by rapidly plunging into liquid ethane at —180 °C 
with a Vitrobot (FEI)**“*. Data acquisition was performed on a FEI Tecnai F30 
Polara (FEI) operating at 300 kV and at a nominal magnification of X 31,000. Data 
sets were collected with the automated data collection system Leginon™ on a K2 
Summit direct electron detector (Gatan) with a physical pixel size of 5 tm, corre- 
sponding to a calibrated pixel size of 1.255 A per pixel at the specimen when oper- 
ating in electron counting mode. Micrographs were recorded in dose-fractionation 
mode as a series of 23 frames, with an accumulation time of 0.2 s per frame. The 
dose rate was set to 8 counts per physical pixel per second (~10e™ pixel” 's~'). 
The total exposure time was 4.6 s, leading to a total accumulated dose of approxi- 
mately 25e A ? on the specimen. 

Image processing, three-dimensional classification and refinement. Dose- 
fractionated image stacks were aligned using dosefgpu_driftcorr* and a sum of frames 
3-20 in each image stack was used for further processing. The first two frames were 
omitted as they contained motions greater than 4 A per frame on average. For the 
EGTA data set, 3,423 micrographs were collected in total. After visual assessment 
of the micrographs and their power spectra, 3,190 micrographs were selected for 
subsequent processing. For the CIP-treated data set, 6,194 micrographs were col- 
lected in total and 5,243 micrographs were selected for further processing. 

The data were then preprocessed using pySPIDER and Arachnid (http://www. 
arachnid.us; R. Langlois and J.F., unpublished observations). Arachnid is a Python- 
encapsulated version of SPIDER, replacing SPIDER batch files with Python scripts. 
It also contains novel procedures such as Autopicker*’, which was used for the 
reference-free automated particle selection (Extended Data Fig. 2a). Then, 230,000 
particles were extracted from a first data set of RyR1 prepared in the presence of 
EGTA. Those particles were aligned and refined using the RELION 1.2 autorefine 
procedure*’. Map quality was good in the transmembrane region but lower in the 
most peripheral parts of the cytoplasmic region, suggesting the presence of con- 
formational heterogeneity. The particles were therefore subjected to three-dimensional 
classification using RELION’’ without symmetry imposed, and yielded different 
classes (Extended Data Fig. 3a) with the cytoplasmic assembly of RyR1 in different 
conformations. Class 1 (46,860 particles) was the most homogeneous and yielded 
a reconstruction at 4.8 A using the autorefine procedure implemented in RELION 


1.2 with Cy symmetry imposed. The distribution of particle orientations in the ice 
was very homogeneous (Extended Data Fig. 2c), and all views could be recovered 
following reference-free two-dimensional classification (Extended Data Fig. 3d). 
This map allowed us to determine the transmembrane topology of the channel, place 
the previously solved structures of the N-terminal fragment and the two RYR repeat 
pairs, and build a preliminary Cx trace for the protomer. A class of particles was 
identified in this data set in which the entire cytosolic region of a single protomer 
was disordered (Extended Data Fig. 3a). A difference map calculated between this 
class anda class in which all protomers were ordered supports the protomer boun- 
daries assigned in our model (Extended Data Fig. 3c). Although the quality of the 
density was excellent in the transmembrane region in this data set, with helices 
distinctly defined and some bulky side chains visible, the quality of the map in the 
cytoplasmic region was lower, impeding model completion. 

RyR1 is regulated by phosphorylation”, and we were concerned that heteroge- 
neous phosphorylation could contribute to the observed structural heterogeneity. 
In an attempt to improve the conformational homogeneity of the sample, as well 
as the overall resolution, we treated purified RyR1 with CIP to obtain a uniformly 
dephosphorylated sample (Extended Data Fig. 1c). From this sample, we collected 
a data set from which 322,400 particles were extracted. Three-dimensional clas- 
sification of CIP-treated RyR1 performed following the same procedure as for the 
original sample gave several well-populated classes (Extended Data Fig. 3b), with 
different conformations of the cytoplasmic assembly, similar to those observed in 
the first data set. The best-resolved class had an overall resolution of 5.0 A, refined 
as a Cy-symmetric particle. Although the overall resolution did not improve, the 
local resolution improved substantially in some regions compared to the previous 
protein preparation (Extended Data Fig. 4c, d). This map has been used for most 
of the map interpretation and model building described here. It is important to 
note that the observed improvements in the map may relate to dephosphorylation 
of the sample, but may also be due to the larger size of this data set. 

Notably, the local resolution in the cytosolic assembly was greatly improved in 
reconstruction obtained from the CIP-treated sample (Extended Data Fig. 4b, c), 
and this map was used for completion of the model, as described below. The local 
resolution, as measured using the program ResMap, varies between 4.5 and 6 A 
across most of the map (Extended Data Fig. 4b-d). 

Reported resolutions are based on the gold-standard FSC = 0.143 criterion, and 
were corrected for the effects of a soft mask on the FSC curve using high-resolution 
noise substitution”. Before visualization, all density maps were sharpened by apply- 
ing a negative B-factor that was estimated using automated procedures’. 

Density maps segmentation and display. Cryo-EM reconstructions were segmented 
using the SEGGER module” implemented in UCSF Chimera’’. Segments were 
manually combined to generate segmented densities corresponding to individual 
structural domains, as represented in Fig. 1c-e and Extended Data Fig. 5. All other 
maps were left unsegmented. All density figures were rendered and displayed using 
UCSF Chimera. 

Model building. The 5.0 A map of dephosphorylated RyR1 (Fig. 1a) has allowed 
us to place all domains in RyR1 (Fig. 1b), as well as to define the boundaries of the 
four identical protomers that comprise the channel (Fig. 1c-e), and to build a largely 
complete Ca model for each protomer, comprising 3,757 of the 5,027 residues that 
constitute the full-length polypeptide chain, in addition to the 105 residues com- 
prising the co-purified subunit, calstabin2. Most of the unassigned residues are 
located in regions of the sequence that are predicted to be disordered or to lack regular 
secondary structure. In addition, several of the regions that are either not present in 
the model or are less well ordered (for example RY34) have previously been shown 
to be highly accessible to proteolysis consistent with their surface exposure™*. 

Given the absence of homologous structures for most domains in RyR1 it is impor- 
tant to address the limitations of our model. In some regions, specifically NTD 
A-C, the RY12 and RY34 repeat pairs, and the EF-hand pair, we were able to place 
a crystal structure or high sequence identity homology model. For the SPRY1-3 
domains, we placed homology models, and the numbering within the SPRY domains 
is consequently uncertain because of limited sequence identity with template struc- 
tures. In all other areas, we built the model de novo as a polyalanine trace, and did 
not attempt to model side chains, even where visible. Helices are clearly defined in 
the density in most regions of the map; in the best areas, the pitch and curvature of 
the helices is clearly defined and bulky side chains are visible, although not identi- 
fiable (Extended Data Fig. 5). Features of the map correspond well to the local reso- 
lution measured using the program ResMap (Extended Data Fig. 4b-d). The model 
is of good quality in most regions, as demonstrated by analyses of the local corre- 
lation with the map (Extended Data Fig. 6). The two main regions where the corre- 
lation of the model with the map is lower are the SPRY domains (which are subject 
to the difficulties described above), and an unmodelled rod of density on the periph- 
ery of the transmembrane region. The final model has been presented as a Car trace, 
with sequence assignments based on the distance from known landmarks in the 
sequence, such as the NTDs, for which high-resolution crystal structures are available. 
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These sequence assignments should be considered provisional owing to the absence 
of identifiable side chains and the presence of multiple disordered regions (Extended 
Data Fig. 5). 

Model building was performed manually in Coot™. First, the high-resolution 
structure of the N-terminal three-domain fragment of RyR1 (PDB code 2XOA) 
was placed in the previously assigned location, and the orientation of the domain 
was determined using the ‘jiggle-fit’ algorithm implemented in Coot, using 1,000 
random candidate orientations of the domain followed by rigid body fitting. Homol- 
ogy models for the three SPRY domains were generated using the PHYRE2 web 
server, and fitted to the density using the same procedure as for the N-terminal 
fragment, assigned as SPRY 1-3 according to the rationale described in the main 
text. The two pairs of RyR repeats (RY12 and RY34) were modelled based on the 
structure of RY34 (ref. 18) and fitted to the density in a similar fashion. 

One of the SPRY domains is directly connected to the N-terminal solenoid via 
an ordered, «-helical linker, identifying it as SPRY 1. Another of the SPRY domains 
is directly connected to RY 12, placing it as SPRY2, and the remaining SPRY domain 
has been assigned as SPRY3. The three SPRY domains pack side-by-side in a tri- 
angular arrangement near the corner of the cytoplasmic assembly. 

In the primary sequence, RY12 is located between SPRY1 and SPRY2, whereas 
RY34 is located ~ 1,000 residues after SPRY3, inserted in the stretch of sequence 
we have assigned to the bridging solenoid. Two densities of an appropriate size 
and shape to accommodate RyR repeat pairs are present in the map; one is located 
at the corner of the tetramer, contacting the SPRY domains, and the other is directly 
adjacent to the bridging solenoid. On the basis of these observations, we have revised 
the assignment of the position of RyR repeats such that RY12 is located at the extreme 
outer corner of the channel (directly adjacent to the SPRY domains), and RY34 
(containing the PKA phosphorylation site) projects upward from the bridging 
solenoid (Fig. 5c, d). 

The putative Ca”* -binding domain was placed in a similar fashion to the other 
domains for which template structures were available, using the structure of the 
C-lobe of yeast calmodulin (PDB code 1LKJ) as a starting model. The rest of the 
model was built manually in Coot, using the secondary structure recognition algo- 
rithms in Coot to place and extend helices and build the linkages between them. 
Directionality was determined based on extension of the structure from known 
fragments, most importantly the N-terminal fragment, and secondary structure 
predictions” were used to guide alignment of the sequence with the model. After 
an initial build, segments of the structure were flexibly fit to the density using the 
real-space refinement algorithms implemented in Coot, with ProSMART restraints 
(on the basis of high-resolution reference structures where available, otherwise on 
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the assigned secondary structure) applied to allow for deformation and curvature 
of helices without degrading local geometry. The final model is presented as a Cat 
trace, comprising in full 3,757 ordered residues for each of the four RyR protomers, 
and 105 residues for each of the four bound calstabin2 subunits. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Skeletal muscle RyR1 purification. a, Coomassie 
blue staining of SDS-PAGE showing molecular weight standards (MWS), 
CHAPS-solubilized sarcoplasmic reticulum membrane (SR), RyR1 eluted with 
calstabin2 from a glutathione S-transferase (GST)-calstabin1 affinity 
chromatography column (AC), the eluted RyR1 from fast protein liquid 
chromatography (FPLC) size-exclusion chromatograph (SEC). b, FPLC plot 
showing the RyR1 peak at ~7 ml elution and the excess calstabin2 (Cs2) peak at 
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~12 ml elution. c, Immunoblot analysis of CIP-treated RyR1 probed at 
indicated time points with (from bottom) anti-RyR1 (34C) antibody, anti- 
phosphotyrosine antibody (pTyr; Abcam ab10321), anti-phosphothreonine 
antibody (pThr; Abcam ab79851), anti-phosphoserine antibody (pSer; Abcam 
ab9332) and anti-RyR phospho-specific antibody (RyR1-pS2843) that 
recognizes the PKA phosphorylated site on RyR1. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Particle picking and two-dimensional class 
averages. a, Sample micrograph of the RyR1-CIP-EGTA data set after motion 
correction, with red boxes around the particles picked by Autopicker*’. 

Scale bar, 500 A. b, Sample power spectrum of a twice-decimated micrograph 
after motion correction. c, Euler angle distribution before symmetry was 
imposed of the particles that went into the CIP-treated data set final 
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reconstruction. Latitude (radial distance) corresponds to 0 from 0 to 90°. 
Longitude (position on the circle) corresponds to , from 0 to 360°. The dots 
colour and area represent the number of particles in each view. d, Two- 
dimensional projections of the final CIP-treated map (upper rows; red lines) 
compared to their respective reference-free two-dimensional class averages 
(lower rows). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Classification and protomer boundaries. portion of a protomer (red box). b, Classification of the RYR1-EGTA-CIP- 

a, Classification of the RyYR1-EGTA data set. First row, refined volume with all _ treated data set with K = 8. Class 8 (purple box) was refined to 5.0 A. c, Views 
particles. Second row, primary classification with a number of classes (K=10) from the cytosol, membrane plane and lumen of the RyR1 model superimposed 
giving rise to two major classes, one refined to 4.8 A (blue box) and one with a difference map between the full tetramer map (blue box) and the 
refined to 5.0 A (green box). This class (green box) was subclassified with map with the cytosolic region of one protomer missing or disordered (red box). 
K = 10 (third row), and yielded one class with a missing or disordered cytosolic 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | RyR1 cryo-EM local resolution map. a, Gold- distribution through a slab of density coincident with channel axis. d, Same slab 
standard FSC curve for the three-dimensional reconstructions, marked with as c for the EGTA-treated without CIP. e, Slices through the volume of the 
resolutions corresponding to FSC = 0.143. b, Cytosolic, membrane plane and = CIP-EGTA data set (top) and EGTA data set (bottom). Slice direction and 
luminal views of RyR1 (EGTA- and CIP-treated data set) local resolution number are indicated on the images. 

distribution from 4 (blue) to 6 (red) A resolution. c, Local resolution 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Representative densities of RyR1-selected regions. _ enlarged views of the following regions: calstabin2 (a), the bridge solenoid (b), 
a-e, Representative density (grey mesh) in selected regions of the map. The NTD (c), the pore region (d) and S6 (e). 
protomers are represented as Cx traces, in different colours for clarity, with 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | RyR1 local model to map correlation. a, Cytosolic, _ colouring from 0.7 (red) to 1 (blue). b, c, Local model/density map correlation 
membrane plane and luminal views of the local correlation (calculated in a within a slab of density through the plane of the membrane, highlighting 

5 X 5 voxel sliding window) between a map calculated from the model (filtered — the unmodelled rod of density on the periphery of the transmembrane 

to 5 A) and the density map of dephosphorylated RyR1, depicted in spectral _ region (b) and a slab coinciding with the channel axis (c). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | a- solenoid subdomains. RyR1 density map c, Alignment of core solenoid with an «-solenoid structure (PDB code 1G3J). 
(grey semitransparent surface) superimposed with the «-solenoid scaffold of — d, Overlay of bridging solenoid with an a-solenoid structure (PDB code 
RyR1. a, Core of the «-solenoid scaffold (insertions and elaborations not 1WAS). In b-d, RyR1 «-solenoid repeats are depicted in spectral colouring 
shown). Green, bridging solenoid; blue, NTD solenoid; red, core solenoid. from blue (N terminus) to red (C terminus), and the aligned «-solenoid protein 
b, Alignment of NTD with an «solenoid structure (PDB code 3NMX). is represented in dark grey. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Architecture of bridging and core solenoids. the core solenoid (spectral colouring) containing the putative Ca” -binding 
a, Density map of RyRI1 in dark blue mesh superimposed with the bridging domain with CTD (grey) as labelled. 
solenoid shown in detail on right, as labelled. b, Two views of the interaction of 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Calstabin2-binding site. Views in the membrane plane and cytosol of RyR1 with enlarged views of calstabin2 (yellow) bound to RyR1. 
SPRY 1 is depicted in light blue, SPRY2 in cyan, the bridging solenoid in green and the calstabin binding helix in purple. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Putative Ca**-binding domain in RyR1. a, Sequence alignment of rabbit RyR1-3 with the C-lobe of human calmodulin (hCaM). 
b, Structural alignment of the C-lobe of yeast calmodulin with the model of RyR1. 
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Structure of the rabbit ryanodine 
receptor RyR1 at near-atomic resolution 


Zhen Yan!*?*, Xiao-chen Bai**, Chuangye Yan?*, J ianping Wu, Zhangqiang Li!?, Tian Xie??, Wei Peng’, Chang-cheng Yin’, 


Xueming Li’, Sjors H. W. Scheres*, Yigong Shi? & Nieng Yan? 


The ryanodine receptors (RyRs) are high-conductance intracellular Ca?* channels that play a pivotal role in the excitation- 
contraction coupling of skeletal and cardiac muscles. RyRs are the largest known ion channels, with a homotetrameric 
organization and approximately 5,000 residues in each protomer. Here we report the structure of the rabbit RyR1 in complex 
with its modulator FKBP12 at an overall resolution of 3.8 A, determined by single-particle electron cryomicroscopy. Three 
previously uncharacterized domains, named central, handle and helical domains, display the armadillo repeat fold. These 
domains, together with the amino-terminal domain, constitute a network of superhelical scaffold for binding and pro- 
pagation of conformational changes. The channel domain exhibits the voltage-gated ion channel superfamily fold with 
distinct features. A negative-charge-enriched hairpin loop connecting S5 and the pore helix is positioned above the entrance 
to the selectivity-filter vestibule. The four elongated S6 segments form a right-handed helical bundle that closes the pore at 
the cytoplasmic border of the membrane. Allosteric regulation of the pore by the cytoplasmic domains is mediated through 
extensive interactions between the central domains and the channel domain. These structural features explain high ion 


conductance by RyRs and the long-range allosteric regulation of channel activities. 


RyRs are responsible for the rapid release of Ca** ions from sarcoplas- 
mic and endoplasmic reticula into the cytoplasm, a key event that trig- 
gers muscle contraction’ °. Three mammalian isoforms, RyR1, RyR2 and 
RyR3, share about 70 per cent sequence identity. RyR1 and RyR2 are pri- 
marily expressed in skeletal and cardiac muscles, respectively, and RyR3 
was originally found in the brain*”. RyRs also share considerable sequence 
similarity with the inositol-1,4,5-triphosphate receptor (Ins(1,4,5)P3 or 
IP; receptor), another major sarcoplasmic and endoplasmic reticula Ca”* 
channel®’. As the largest known ion channel, RyR has a molecular mass 
of more than 2.2 megadaltons (MDa) and consists of four identical 
protomers, each containing over 5,000 residues that are folded into a 
cytoplasmic region and a transmembrane region**. Four identical trans- 
membrane segments enclose a central ion-conducting pore, whereas the 
cytoplasmic region senses interactions with diverse ligands ranging from 
ions, exemplified by Ca** and Mg*", to proteins suchas the voltage-gated 
Ca’* channel dihydropyridine receptor (DHPR, also known as Cay1.1). 
RyRs can therefore respond to a large number of stimuli with complex 
regulatory mechanisms”"’. 

Ca’* ions represent a primary regulator of RyRs'®'"°. The probabil- 
ity plot of channel opening versus Ca** concentration is bell-shaped!*"°. 
In cardiocytes, voltage-gated opening of Ca,1.2 causes an influx of Ca”* 
ions, which subsequently activates RyR2. In skeletal myocytes, action- 
potential-induced conformational changes of Ca,1.1 are physically coupl- 
ed to channel opening of RyR1. In essence, Ca,1.1 serves as the voltage 
sensor for RyR1 (refs 16, 17). A variety of other chemicals and proteins 
modulate RyRs through independent or synergistic mechanisms. Among 
these modulators, the immunophilins FKBP12 and FKBP12.6 prefer- 
entially bind RyR1 and RyR2, respectively, and stabilize their closed 
states'*. Because RyRs have an essential role in muscle contraction, their 
functional mutations are associated with several debilitating diseases. 
Aberrant function of RyR1 contributes to malignant hyperthermia 


and central core disease, whereas mutations in RyR2 may lead to heart 
disorders. Altogether, more than 500 disease-derived mutations have 
been mapped to the primary sequences of RyRs with several hotspots’. 

Electron microscopy has been applied to structural studies of RyRs’”’. 
In fact, RyRs were initially identified in the electron microscopy ne- 
gative-staining images of the myocyte, which revealed the presence of 
‘feet’ between the T-tubule and sarcoplasmic reticulum”. Among the 
published electron cryomicroscopy (cryo-EM) structures, the highest 
overall resolution achieved for RyR1 is approximately 10 A, revealing a 
mushroom-shaped architecture and a transmembrane domain thought 
to resemble the structure of the K,2.1 channel**. In addition, crystal 
structures of the amino-terminal fragments and a phosphorylation hot- 
spot domain of RyRs have been reported". 

Using direct electron detection and advanced image processing algo- 
rithms for cryo-EM**”’, we have determined the structure of a closed- 
state RyR1 in complex with FKBP12 at an overall resolution of 3.8 A. 
Near-atomic resolution is achieved at the channel domain (residues 
4545-5037) and its adjoining domains in the cytoplasmic region, suf- 
ficient for de novo atomic model building. In total, 70% of the 2.2-MDa 
molecular mass of RyR1 was resolved. 


Overall structure and domain assignment of RyR1 

We used glutathione S-transferase (GST)—-FKBP 12 as an affinity bait to 
purify RyR1 (residues 1-5037) from rabbit muscle, and solved the struc- 
ture by cryo-EM single-particle analysis (Extended Data Fig. 1). The 
tetrameric RyR1 has a pyramid appearance, with a square base of 270 
< 270A and a height of 160A (Fig. 1a). Combining de novo model 
building and previous knowledge on isolated domains, the backbone 
of 3,685 residues and more than 3,100 specific side chains were assign- 
ed in each protomer (Extended Data Figs 2-5 and Supplementary 
Video 1). 
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SR lumen 


Cytoplasm 


Figure 1 | Overall structure and domain organization of the rabbit RyR1. 
a, Structure of the tetrameric RyR1 in complex with FKBP12. In all side views, 
the structure is presented with the sarcoplasmic reticulum (SR) luminal side on 
the top. b, A schematic illustration of domain organization in one RyR1 
protomer. The annotation for domain abbreviations and detailed boundaries 
are reported in Extended Data Fig. 2c. c, Spatial arrangement of the cytoplasmic 


A total of nine distinct domains have been resolved in the cytoplasmic 
region of each protomer, including the N-terminal domain (NTD), three 
SPRY domains (originally identified in SplA kinase and RyRs), the P1 
and P2 domains, and the handle, helical and central domains (Fig. 1b, c). 
The resolution and quality of the electron microscopy densities allowed 
side-chain assignment for the NTD (residues 1-631), the handle domain 
(residues 1651-2145) and the central domain (residues 3668-4251). Most 
of the helical domain (residues 2146-2712 for HD1 and 3016-3572 for 
HD2) only permitted tracing of the backbone. The density map for the 
three SPRY domains, P1 and P2 domains, and FKBP12, which are located 
at the periphery of the tetrameric assembly, is considerably poorer than 
that for the central regions, but still allowed domain assignment and ho- 
mologous structure-based model building. The handle, helical and cent- 
ral domains are previously uncharacterized, whereas the NTD has five 
additional «-helices compared to that in the crystal structure** (Extended 
Data Figs 3-6). 

The handle and helical domains are connected in both primary se- 
quences and spatial arrangements (Fig. 1b, c). The handle domain is 
formed by 16 «-helices, among which five pairs are homologous to the 
armadillo repeats (Extended Data Fig. 6c, f). The helical domain, which 
comprises 17 «-helical hairpins and 7 o-helices at the carboxyl-terminal 
end, forms a right-handed superhelical assembly. The P2 domain (resi- 
dues 2734-2940) bulges out from the outer surface of the assembly after 
the tenth repeat (Extended Data Fig. 6d). 

In the central domain, the bulk of the sequences forms a horseshoe- 
shaped subdomain with 19 «-helices organized into helical repeats con- 
forming to the armadillo repeat fold”? (Extended Data Fig. 6g). The 
C-terminal ridge of the helical repeats is bound by an EF-hand subdo- 
main (residues 4071-4131) corresponding to the previously identified 
EF-hands 1 and 2 (ref. 30) (Fig. 1d and Extended Data Fig. 5). The C- 
terminal sequences of the central domain form a U-shaped subdomain 
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domains preceding the central domain within one RyR1 protomer. Shown here 
is a cytoplasmic view. d, Structure of the central domain. The central domain 
comprises an armadillo repeat-like superhelical assembly of 20 o-helices, an 
EF-hand domain on the ridge of the assembly, and a U-motif at the C terminus. 
e, Structure of the channel domain from one RyR1 protomer. All structure 
figures were prepared using PyMol”. 


(U-motif) that is positioned above the concave side of the armadillo re- 
peats. The U-motif consists of a B-hairpin, an o-helix hairpin at the C 
terminus, and an intervening short o-helix (Fig. 1d). 

In the channel domain, the transmembrane segments S1 to S6 exhi- 
bit a voltage-gated ion channel superfamily fold (Fig. le). However, the 
RyR1 channel domain has three unique features. First, the extended S6 
segment, with half in the membrane and the other half sticking into the 
cytoplasm, is immediately followed by a previously unknown small C- 
terminal subdomain (CTD). Second, the intervening sequences between 
S2 and S3 fold into a cytoplasmic subdomain, named VSC for cytoplas- 
mic subdomain in the voltage-sensor like domain (VSL), which bridges 
CTD and the S1-S4 segments. Third, a hairpin loop between $5 and the 
pore helix projects into the sarcoplasmic reticulum lumen and is hence 
named the luminal loop. VSC, CTD and the central domain together 
constitute the previously defined ‘column’ in RyR1 (refs 21, 22) (Extended 
Data Fig. 2b). 


Hierarchical organization of the RyR1 structure 


The tetrameric RyRI structure has a hierarchical organization (Fig. 2 
and Supplementary Video 1). The overall structure can be divided into 
three zones: a central tower comprising the channel domain, the central 
domains and the NTDs (Fig. 2a), a corona formed by the handle and 
helical domains surrounding the central tower (Fig. 2b), and the peri- 
pheral domains comprising the three SPRY domains and P1 and P2 do- 
mains that attach to the corona (Fig. 2c). 

The central tower displays a three-layered organization along the four- 
fold axis: transmembrane segments as layer 1, the cytoplasmic elements 
of the channel domain and central domains as layer 2, and NTDs as 
layer 3 (Fig. 2a). The NTD comprises subdomains A and B, which are 
rich in B-strands, and subdomain C, which consists exclusively of 12 
a-helices conforming to the armadillo repeats (Extended Data Fig. 6a, e). 
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Figure 2 | Hierarchical organization of the tetrameric RyR1. a, A three- 
layered central tower forms the core of RyR1. The central domain is the only 
cytoplasmic structure that directly interacts with the channel domain. b, The 
handle and helical domains form a corona around the central tower. For 
visual clarity, the NTD and central domain are coloured grey and the channel 
domain is omitted. c, The peripheral domains of RyR1 attach to the corona. The 
central domains and channel domain are omitted. d, Two superhelical 
assemblies form a scaffold in the cytoplasmic region in each RyR protomer. The 


The four NTDs associate with each other through their respective sub- 
domains A and B to form a central vestibule’. By contrast, the central 
domains do not interact with each other. The N-terminal helical repeats 
of the central domain directly bind subdomain B and helix 3 of subdo- 
main C in one NTD, and the C-terminal helices interact specifically with 
subdomain A of an adjacent NTD (Extended Data Fig. 6h-j). Notably, 
the central domain is the only cytoplasmic structure that directly in- 
teracts with the channel domain (Figs 1a and 2a), and thus must be 
responsible for allosteric coupling between conformational changes in 
the cytoplasmic region and the opening/closure of the channel. 

The handle and helical domains form a discontinuous corona sur- 
rounding the lower two layers of the central tower (Fig. 2b). The gap is 
occupied by SPRY2 (Extended Data Fig. 6k). The corona interacts exten- 
sively with the central tower and provides the binding platform for the 
peripheral domains as well as RyR modulators such as FKBP 12 (Fig. 2c 
and Extended Data Fig. 61, m). The peripheral domains contribute to the 
interactions between adjacent protomers and expand the cytoplasmic 
surface of RyR1. 

Notably, the armadillo repeats from the NTD, handle and central 
domains merge end-to-end to form an extended superhelical assem- 
bly, which interacts with the other superhelical structure — the helical 
domains — through an extensive interface (Fig. 2d and Extended Data 
Fig. 6h, j). The armadillo repeat fold, which belongs to the «-solenoid 
superfamily, is designed for binding to various cofactors and known for 
its inherent conformational adaptability”. Structural shifts caused by 
modulator binding may be propagated to other regions along the two 
superhelical assemblies, which ultimately affect the conformation of 
the central domain, and impact on the channel domain (Fig. 2e). RyR1 
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helical domain constitutes one superhelical assembly; the armadillo-like repeats 
from the NTD, the handle and central domains constitute the other. e, The 
two superhelical assemblies provide the binding scaffold and the adaptability 
for the propagation of conformational changes. Only two diagonal molecules 
are shown. The superhelical assemblies formed by the NTD, the handle 

and central domains are coloured yellow, the helical domains are coloured 
green, and the rest in grey. 


therefore has the structural support to sense and propagate conforma- 
tional changes from any location of the cytoplasmic region. 


A closed channel 


The near-atomic resolution allows a detailed analysis of the RyR1 chan- 
nel domain (Fig. 3a and Extended Data Fig. 7). The ion-conducting path- 
way is formed entirely by the S6 segment and the selectivity filter (Fig. 3b). 
InK* and transient receptor potential vanilloid 1 (TRPV1) channels, the 
selectivity filter is supported by a half-way pore-helix (P-helix) followed 
by a re-entrant loop, and an extra helix (the P2 helix) is present in Na, 
and Ca,Ab channels (Extended Data Fig. 8a). The RyR1 protomer has 
only one intact pore-helix, and the pore-loop contains a helical turn at 
the entrance to the selectivity-filter vestibule, where the side chains of 
Asp 4899 and Glu 4900 may constitute an ion-binding site (Fig. 3c). 

The selectivity-filter vestibule is approximately 10 A in length (Fig. 3d). 
An inner ion-binding site may be formed by the carbonyl oxygen groups 
of Ala 4893, Gly 4894 and Gly 4895 (Fig. 3c). The observed selectivity 
filter composition is consistent with previous predictions derived from 
sequence and mutational analyses****. Despite distinct physical attri- 
butes of the selectivity-filter vestibule, the combination of an outer site by 
side-chain carboxylates and an inner site by C = O groups within the 
selectivity-filter vestibule is reminiscent of that in the Ca” *-conducting 
channel TRPV1 (ref. 36) or Ca,Ab (ref. 37), suggesting a common prin- 
ciple for Ca** permeation. Consistent with its essential function, the 
selectivity filter is also a hotspot for disease-related mutations (Extended 
Data Figs 7 and 9 and Supplementary Table 1). 

RyR1 has a hairpin loop between $5 and the P-helix (Fig. 3c). Seven 
residues at the turn of the hairpin loop exhibit poor electron microscopy 
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Figure 3 | Structure of the channel domain of RyR1. a, The transmembrane 
region of the RyR1 channel domain exhibits a voltage-gated ion channel fold. 
The structural elements are colour-coded as in Fig. le. b, The ion-conducting 
pore of RyR1 is formed by S6 segments and the selectivity filter. Shown here 
are cartoon representation (left) and electrostatic surface potential (right), 
calculated by PyMol”. c, Structural analysis of the ion-conducting pathway. 
Shown here are two diagonal protomers (left) and a close-up view on an 
enlarged selectivity-filter vestibule and the cytoplasmic segments of S6 (right). 
d, The RyR1 channel is closed at the cytoplasmic activation gate. The channel 
passage, calculated by HOLE”, is depicted by cyan dots (left). The pore radii 


densities, indicating intrinsic flexibility. Six out of the seven residues are 
Asp or Glu (Extended Data Fig. 3e). The highly electronegative luminal 
loops above the entrance to the selectivity-filter vestibule may serve to 
attract cations and partially account for the store-overload-induced 
release**’. Reflecting their functional importance, 8 out of the 16 residues 
in the luminal loop are targeted for disease-related mutations (Extended 
Data Figs 7 and 9 and Supplementary Table 1). 

The extended S6 helices form a right-handed helical bundle with a 
bottleneck at the cytoplasmic edge of the sarcoplasmic reticulum mem- 
brane, which is encircled by the four S4-S5 linker helices (Fig. 3b). 
Analysis of the pore radii with the program HOLE” identified the con- 
striction point at residue Ile 4937 (Fig. 3c, d). The pore radius at the 
constriction point is less than 1 A, impermeable to a completely dehy- 
drated Ca** ion. Therefore, the structure represents a closed state, con- 
sistent with the condition of sample preparation’*”’. 

Owing to the elongated S6 segments and the luminal loops above the 
selectivity-filter vestibule, the conducting pathway of RyR1 is extraordinarily 
long, spanning approximately 90A from the sarcoplasmic reticulum 
lumen to the cytoplasm. Below the selectivity filter is a hydrophobic 
cavity (Fig. 3c), which represents a conserved feature observed in the 
K*, Na, and TRPV1 channels. Consistent with previous analysis“", the 
cytoplasmic segment of S6 is highly enriched with Asp/Glu residues 
(Fig. 3c). The hydrophobic cavity and the high electronegativity along 
the cytoplasmic vestibule may facilitate rapid Ca** ion permeation from 
the sarcoplasmic reticulum lumen to the cytoplasm. 


A zinc-finger-containing CTD and the VSL 


The cytoplasmic CTD (residues 4957-5037) comprises five short o-helices. 
Two cysteine and two histidine residues, Cys 4958, Cys 4961, His 4978 


along the ion-conducting pathway are tabulated (right), in which the dashed 
lines indicate segments of poor electron microscopy densities. The position of 
the S4-S5 helical axis is set as the origin of the y axis. e, A unique C-terminal 
domain (CTD) is tightly connected to S6 in each RyR1 protomer. Bottom, 
structure of one CTD in which a C2H2-type zinc-finger motif is identified. The 
zinc atom is shown as a purple sphere. The helices in CTD are labelled from 
CTD-H1 to CTD-H5. f, Structure of the voltage sensor-like (VSL) domain in 
one protomer. The disordered sequences are indicated by dashed lines. g, The 
transmembrane segments $1-S4 interact closely with each other. Potential 
hydrogen bonds are shown as red dashed lines. 


and His 4983, together form a C2H2-type zinc-finger (Fig. 3e). In the 
context of the RyR1 homotetramer, the four CTDs are arranged like four 
blades of a windmill, in which the zinc-finger motifs are positioned close 
to the centre and guard the exit of the ion-conducting pore (Fig. 3e). The 
S6 segment is connected to the CTD through the zinc-finger motif, which 
may restrict relative movement between S6 and the CTD. 

The VSL domain (residues 4545-4821) is so named because it exhibits 
the voltage-sensor fold but lacks the voltage-sensing elements such as 
the gating charges on S4 (Fig. 3f, g and Extended Data Fig. 8b). The 
sequences between S2 and S3 (residues 4663-4787) fold into the VSC 
domain, which comprises five helical segments, including the $2’ helix 
that is an extension of $2 into the cytoplasm, the S3’ helix that connects 
to $3 through a tight turn, and three short helices C1/2/3 in between 
(Fig. 3f and Extended Data Fig. 7). The four transmembrane segments 
closely interact with each other to form a compact helical bundle (Fig. 3g). 


Interactions of the RyR1 channel domain 


To understand the molecular mechanism of channel activation, we first 
examined the interactions between different segments of the channel do- 
main and those between the channel domain and the cytoplasmic region 
(Fig. 4a—c and Extended Data Fig. 10). Within the same RyR1 protomer, 
several interfaces, including that between S5 and S6, between the $4-S5 
linker and the pore domain, and between VSL and the pore domain, may 
contribute to allosteric regulation of channel opening. These interac- 
tions, involving predominantly van der Waals contacts (Extended Data 
Fig. 10a), provide the adaptability to propagate conformational changes 
within the channel domain. 

In addition to the interactions within the lipid bilayer, VSC and 
CTD from the same protomer also contact each other. Therefore, 
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Figure 4 | The intra- and inter-domain contacts of the RyR1 channel 
domain may contribute to channel gating. a, The VSC and CTD mediate the 
interactions between the channel domain and the central domain in the 
cytoplasmic region of RyR1. Shown in the inset is a circle formed by the 
cytoplasmic fragment of $6, CTD and VSC that provides the primary 
accommodation site for the central domain. Only one protomer is domain- 
coloured, and the other three protomers are shown in light to dark grey in semi- 
transparent surface view. b, Analysis of the interactions between the channel 
and central domain. The green circles in the right panel indicate the interfaces 
between the central and channel domain. Detailed interactions can be found 
in Extended Data Fig. 10. c, The EF-hand subdomain in the central domain 


Central | 


conformational shifts of VSC may be directly transmitted to $6 through 
the CTDs (Fig. 4a). The CTDs, VSCs and cytoplasmic portion of S6 
provide the primary docking site for the central domains. Each U-motif 
in the central domain is hooked into a ring structure formed by the 
CTD, VSC and S6 (Fig. 4a, b), involving extensive hydrophobic and 
polar contacts (Extended Data Fig. 10b-d). The concave surface of the 
armadillo repeats of the central domain also interacts with the CTD to 
strengthen further the interface between the channel domain and cyto- 
plasmic region (Fig. 4b). This extensive interface may serve as the prim- 
ary transmitter for conformational changes from the cytoplasmic domain 
to the channel domain. Notably, the EF-hand subdomain in the adjacent 
central domain contacts the tip of the VSC (Fig. 4c), which may provide 
an important mechanism for Ca~* ions to modulate the conductance 
of RyRs”. 


Discussion 


The near-atomic resolution structure of the rabbit RyR1 provides an 
unprecedented opportunity for examination of the structural organi- 
zation as well as the functional and regulatory mechanisms of high- 
conductance Ca** channels. The RyR1 structure is captured in a closed 
state with the four elongated S6 segments constricted at the inner activa- 
tion gate, whereas the selectivity-filter vestibule appears in a conductive 
conformation (Fig. 3b-d). The activation of RyRs requires opening of 
the activation gate. The most intuitive activation model may simply entail 
twisting of the S6 bundle (Fig. 4d). 

S6 is connected to the CTD through a potentially rigid zinc-finger 
joint. Change of the CTD position may lead to the relaxation of the 
activation gate. The CTD and VSC participate in extensive interactions 
with the central domains from the cytoplasmic region (Fig. 4b). Con- 
formational shifts of the central domains probably impinge on the CTD 
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Central domain 


contacts VSC and may provide the molecular basis for Ca”*-mediated 
modulation of RyR1. A semi-transparent surface is shown for the EF-hand 
subdomain. The potential interface is highlighted by the orange circle. The 
prime symbol denotes an adjacent central domain. d, Putative conformational 
changes of the S6 segments may result in the opening of the activation gate. e, A 
cartoon diagram to illustrate the actions from the surrounding domains and 
structural segments that may lead to conformational changes of S6. f, A cartoon 
illustration of the complex interactions among the different domains of RyR1. 
Each arrow denotes two mutually interacting domains. Single-headed arrows 
indicate the directions of allosteric changes, whereas double-headed arrows 
suggest two-way flow of conformational changes. 


and VSC simultaneously, whose consequent conformational changes 
may then be relayed to the transmembrane segments in VSL as well as 
the pore-forming elements, resulting in conductance change (Fig. 4e). 

In the hierarchical organization of the RyR1 tetramer, the central 
domain probably serves as the central transmitter of conformational 
changes. The two extended superhelical assemblies in the cytoplasmic 
region and the intricate interaction network among the cytoplasmic 
domains provide the molecular platform to propagate any conforma- 
tional changes induced by modulator binding to the central domain 
(Figs 2 and 4f). 

The mechanisms of channel opening await further characterizations. 
Nevertheless, the analyses reported here reveal a molecular scaffold that 
allows long-range allosteric regulation of the activation gate. The near 
atomic resolution cryo-EM structure of the rabbit RyR1 serves as a frame- 
work for interpretation of a wealth of experimental observations over 
the last four decades and for understanding the function and disease 
mechanisms of RyRs. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Preparation of enriched skeletal sarcoplasmic reticulum fraction. To reduce the 
duration for protein purification, we modified the published protocols for the pre- 
paration of the enriched skeletal sarcoplasmic reticulum fraction from New Zealand 
white rabbits“. In brief, fresh skeletal muscles from rabbit legs were homogenized in 
the buffer containing 0.3 M sucrose, 10 mM MOPS-Na, pH 7.4, 0.5 mM EDTA, and pro- 
tease inhibitors including 2 mM phenylmethylsulphony] fluoride (PMSF), 2.6 pg ml“! 
aprotinin, 1.4 1g ml‘ pepstatin and 10 pg ml leupeptin. The homogenates were 
centrifuged at 6,000g (low speed) for 6 min to remove debris. The supernatant was 
then centrifuged at 200,000g for 1h. The pellet containing enriched sarcoplasmic 
reticulum fraction was collected and frozen at —80 °C for storage. 

Expression and purification of rabbit FKBP12. The GST-fused FKBP12 protein 
was expressed and purified as reported previously*’. The complementary DNA of 
FKBP12 from New Zealand white rabbit was inserted into the pGEX-4T-2 vector 
(Novagen). Overexpression of GST-FKBP12 was induced in Escherichia coli BL21 
(DE3) with 0.2 mM isopropyl-B-p-thiogalactoside (IPTG) when the cell density 
reached an attenuance (D) at 600 nm of 1.2. After growth for 6h at 37 °C, the cells 
were collected, re-suspended in the buffer containing 25 mM Tris-HCl, pH 8.0, and 
150mM NaCl, and disrupted by sonication. Cell debris was removed by centrifu- 
gation at 27,000g for 45 min. The supernatant was applied to glutathione Sepharose 
4B resin (GS4B, GE Healthcare), which was subsequently washed three times, each 
with buffer containing 25 mM Tris-HCl, pH 8.0, 150 mM NaCl and 2 mM dithio- 
threitol (DTT) (Sigma). The protein, eluted from the affinity resin with wash buffer 
plus 10 mM glutathione, was further purified through anion-exchange column (Source 
15Q, GE Healthcare) to remove reduced glutathione. The peak fractions were pooled 
for further use. 

Pull-down of RyR1 by GST-FKBP12. The RyR1 bound to GST-FKBP12 was puri- 
fied on the basis of the described protocols***”’ with considerable modifications. The 
enriched sarcoplasmic reticulum fraction was solubilized at 4 °C for 1 h in the buffer 
containing 20mM MOPS-Na, pH 7.4, 1M NaCl, 2mM DTT, 2mM EDTA, 5% 
CHAPS, 2.5% (w/v) soybean phospholipids (Calbiochem) and protease inhibitors. 
During this process, GST-FKBP12 was added in excess. After ultra-centrifugation at 
200,000g for 25 min, the supernatant was collected and incubated with GS4B resin at 
4°C for 2h. The protein-loaded resin was washed with 20 mM MOPS-Na, pH 7.4, 
500 mM NaCl, 2mM DTT, 2mM EGTA, 0.015% Tween20 and protease inhibitors. 
The target protein complex was eluted by the buffer containing 13 mM reduced 
glutathione, 80 mM Tris-HCl, pH 8.0, 2 mM DTT, 2mM EGTA, 0.015% Tween20 
and protease inhibitors. The target protein complex was then further purified through 
Mono S 5/50 GL (GE Healthcare). The fraction containing target protein complex 
was concentrated and applied to size-exclusion chromatography (Superdex-200, 10/ 
30, GE Healthcare) in buffer containing 20 mM MOPS-Na, pH 7.4, 250 mM NaCl, 
2mM DTT, 2mM EGTA, 0.015% Tween20 and protease inhibitors. The fractions 
containing the RYR1-FKBP12 complex were pooled for electron microscopy analysis. 
Electron microscopy. Aliquots of 3 1l of purified RyR1 at a concentration of appro- 
ximately 30 nM were placed on glow-discharged holey carbon grids (Quantifoil 
CuR2/2), on which a home-made continuous carbon film (estimated to be ~30 A 
thick) had previously been deposited. Grids were blotted for 2s and flash-frozen in 
liquid ethane using an FEI Vitrobot. Grids were transferred to an FEI Tecnai Polara 
electron microscope that was operating at 300 kV. Images were recorded manually 
using an FEI Falcon-II detector at a calibrated magnification of 104,478, yielding a 
pixel size of 1.34.A. A dose rate of 20 electrons per A” per second, and an exposure 
time of 2s were used on the Falcon. 

Image processing. The 34 frames of each video were aligned using the whole-image 
motion correction’’. We used the particles picking tool in the RELION for auto- 
mated selection of 245,850 particles from 1,500 micrographs. Contrast transfer 
function parameters were estimated using CTFFIND3 (ref. 48). All two- and three- 
dimensional classifications and refinements were performed using RELION”’. We 
used reference-free two-dimensional class averaging and three-dimensional clas- 
sification to discard bad particles, and selected 154,394 particles, for a first three- 
dimensional refinement. 

A 60A low-pass filtered cryo-EM reconstruction of RyR1 (Electron Microscopy 
Data Bank (EMDB) accession 1606)”* was used as an initial model for the three- 
dimensional refinement. In a subsequent three-dimensional classification run with 
four classes, an angular sampling of 0.9° was combined with local angular searches 
around the refined orientations, and the refined model from the first refinement was 
used as a starting model. This yielded a subset of 65,872 particles. 

The 34 video frames for each micrograph were first aligned using whole-image 
motion correction’’. Second, particle based beam-induced movement correction 
was performed using statistical movie processing in RELION. For these calculations, 
we used running averages of seven movie frames, and a standard deviation of one 
pixel for the translational alignment. To increase the accuracy of the per-particle 
movement correction further, we used RELION-1.3 to fit linear tracks through the 
optimal translations for all running averages, and included neighbouring particles 


on the micrograph in these fits. In addition, we used a resolution and dose-dependent 
model for the radiation damage, in which each frame is weighted with a different 
B-factor (temperature factor) as estimated from single-frame reconstructions”. 

Reported resolutions are based on the gold-standard Fourier shell correlation 
(FSC) 0.143 criterion, and FSC curves were corrected for the effects of a soft mask 
on the FSC curve using high-resolution noise substitution”’. Before visualization, all 
density maps were corrected for the modulation transfer function of the detector, 
and then sharpened by applying a negative B-factor that was estimated using auto- 
mated procedures”'. Local resolution variations were estimated using ResMap”. 
Model building. Because of the uneven distribution of resolution, we combined de 
novo building and homologous structure docking to generate the structural model of 
RyR1. A simplified diagram of the procedure for model building is presented in 
Extended Data Fig. 2. The resolution and quality of electron density allows de novo 
generation of atomic models for the following regions, the C-terminal helices of the 
NTD (residues 560-639), the handle domain (residues 1651-2145), the N-terminal 
helices of the HD1 domain (residues 2146-2460), the central domain (residues 
3668-4251), and the channel domain (residues 4545-5037). The atomic model was 
built in COOT**. The chemical properties of proteins and amino acids were con- 
sidered to facilitate initial model building. For instance, the hydrophobic residues in 
the channel domain probably favour the interface between the transmembrane seg- 
ments and lipids. Sequence assignment was guided mainly by bulky residues such as 
Phe, Tyr, Trp and Arg. Unique patterns of sequences were exploited for validation of 
residue assignment. The backbone of a large portion of the HD1 and HD2 domains 
can be traced, therefore poly-Ala residues were built. 

The crystal structures of the NTD (residues 1-559)"* and FKBP12 (ref. 54), with 
respective Protein Data Bank (PDB) accession codes 4JKQ and 2PPN, were docked 
into the corresponding density maps. The electron microscopy density at the tip of 
each RyR1 protomer is of relatively low resolution, but displays a characteristic 
V-shape, which is reminiscent of the overall structure of the phosphorylation hot- 
spot domain (residues 2734-2940, also known as the RyR domain)***’. Unfortu- 
nately, sequence analysis is against docking of the phosphorylation domain structure 
into this V-shaped electron microscopy density. 

In the previously reported low-resolution electron microscopy maps”***, the cyto- 

plasmic domain contains a few solvent-filled holes enclosed by a structural feature 
named ‘clamp’*”. The helical domain accounts for half of the clamp (Extended Data 
Fig. 2b). Three SPRY domains (residues 640-1634) were identified and assigned to 
the other half of the clamp. Sequence alignments provide useful information for the 
domain identification and model building of the SPRY domains. The initial struc- 
tural model for the three SPRY domains were generated on the basis of the ho- 
mologous structure Ash2L (PDB code 3TOJ)®. After structural docking, manual 
adjustment was performed to correct the polypeptide connections. Most of the side 
chains were able to be assigned for the three SPRY domains. Notably, the SPRY 
sequences are interrupted by residues 851-1055 that occupy the V-shaped electron 
microscopy density at the tip of each protomer and hence named the P1 domain. 
Consequently, the structurally homologous phosphorylation hotspot domain is 
referred to as the P2 domain (residues 2734-2940, PDB code 4ERT), which was 
assigned to a V-shaped density on the convex side of the helical domain. A homology 
model for P1 domain was generated on the basis of the structure of P2 domain, and is 
docked into the density with further manual adjustment. 
Structure refinement. Initial structure refinement was carried out by PHENIX in 
real space*”? with secondary structure and geometry restraint. To accelerate refine- 
ment, the EM map was transformed from P1 to P4 space group according the sym- 
metry of tetrameric RyR1 by MAPMAN®. A reciprocal space refinement was carried 
out in REFMAC™® with stereo-chemical and homology restraints, using the modi- 
fied versions of the program for cryo-EM maps. To prevent overfitting, the optimal 
weight for refinement in REFMAC were determined by cross-validation as recently 
described®. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Purification and cryo-EM analysis of the rabbit 
RyR1 complex bound to the modulator FKBP12. a, The final step of 
purification of the rabbit RyR1 bound to FKBP12. Shown here are a size- 
exclusion chromatogram of the RyRI-FKBP12 complex (left) and a SDS- 
PAGE gel of the peak fractions visualized by Coomassie blue staining (right). 
The shaded fractions in the left panel were pooled for cryo-EM analysis. kDa, 
kilodaltons; UV, ultraviolet. b, A representative electron micrograph of the 
rabbit RYRI-FKBP12 complex. Scale bar, 20 nm. c, Two-dimensional class 
averages of the electron micrographs. d, Gold-standard FSC curves for the 
density maps. The overall resolution is estimated at 3.8 A.e, Tilt-pair validation 
of the correctness of the map. Particles of RyR1 were imaged twice at 0° and 20° 
tilt angles. The position of each dot represents the direction and amount of 
tilting for a particle pair in polar coordinates. Blue and red dots correspond to 
in-plane and out-of-plane tilt transformations, respectively. Most of the blue 
dots cluster at a tilt angle of approximately 20°, which validates the structure. 
f, Angular distribution for the final reconstruction. Each sphere represents one 
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view and the size of the sphere is proportional to the number of particles for that 
view. The azimuth angle only spans 90° because of the four-fold symmetry 
axis that runs from top to bottom. g, FSC curves between the model and the 
cryo-EM map. Shown here are the FSC curves between the final refined 
atomic model and the reconstruction from all particles (black), between the 
model refined in the reconstruction from only half of the particles and the 
reconstruction from that same half (FSC,,o.,, green), and between that same 
model and the reconstruction from the other half of the particles (FSC,..,, red). 
h, The overall electron microscopy density map of the RYRI-FKBP 12 is 
colour-coded to indicate a range of resolutions. Much of the central region 
of RyR1 is resolved at resolutions better than the overall 3.8 A, while the 
periphery of the structure is of much lower resolution. i, Electron microscopy 
density map for the channel domain of the rabbit RyR1.Two perpendicular 
views are shown. The electron microscopy density maps were generated in 
Chimera’. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | An illustration of the model-building procedures —_ density maps. It is of particular note that the three SPRY domains and P1 
for the RyR1-FKBP12 complex into the electron microscopy density map. domain appear to be intertwined. See Extended Data Fig. 6b for the following 


a, The step-by-step procedures for the generation of the overall structural structural descriptions. Each SPRY domain consists mainly of a B-sandwich. In 
model and domain assignment. Detailed descriptions can be foundin Methods. _ addition to the core B-sandwich (residues 639-826), SPRY1 also contains two 
b, Correlation between the previously assigned sub-regions”’”” and the pairs of anti-parallel B-strands (residues 1466-1491, brown, and 1615-1634, 
corresponding domains in our 3.8 A structure. c, The boundaries of the magenta), the primary sequences of which are connected to those of SPRY3. 


identified domains in the current structure of RyR1. HD, helical domain. The Similarly, SPRY2 contains a pair of anti-parallel B-strands (residues 827-845, 
P2 domain is a phosphorylation hotspot in RyRs. P1 shares homology with P2. _ silver) from SPRY1. The sequences of SPRY2 are also interrupted by those of 
The numbers below the domains indicate their sequence boundaries. Those the P1 domain. Consequently, the N and C termini of the SPRY1-3 region 
labelled red were identified on the basis of well-defined electron microscopy (residues 639 and 1634) are both contained within the SPRY1 structure. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Electron microscopy density maps for the 
domains whose atomic structural models were generated de novo. a, The 
electron microscopy density maps for the handle domain. Representative 
density map for one helix in the handle domain is shown on the right. b, The 
electron microscopy density maps for the central domain. Left to right: the 
density maps for the overall domain, the U-motif, and one representative 
helical repeat in the central domain, respectively. c-g, The electron microscopy 


P-helix 


density maps for the segments in the channel domain. Shown here are the 
density maps for the pore forming elements (c), the selectivity filter (d), the 
luminal hairpin loop (e), the CTD shown in stereo views (f), and VSL domain 
(g). The maps, shown as blue mesh, are contoured at 4¢ and made in PyMol. 
Representative bulky residues which were used to aid sequence assignment are 
shown as sticks and labelled. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Sequence alignment of RyR orthologues. within the corresponding domains. Invariant amino acids are shaded light grey. 


Secondary structural elements are indicated above the sequence alignment and The GenInfo Identifier (GI) codes for the sequences from top to bottom: rabbit 
domains are coloured the same as the structures shown in the main text figures. | RyR1 (156119408), human RyR1 (113204615), human RyR2 (308153558) 
The numbering of the secondary elements refers to their sequential positions | and human RyR3 (325511382). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Continued sequence alignment of RyR exist between residues 4252 and 4545 (ref. 4). The lack of electron microscopy 
orthologues. Owing to the enormous size of the proteins, the sequence density for these domains may indicate their intrinsic flexibility in the absence 
alignment was divided into two figures with an overlap at the helix 7b from the of Ca”*. The structure and mechanism of these putative EF-hand domains 
helical domain. Notably, it was predicted that several EF-hand domains may —_ await further investigation. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Organization of the cytoplasmic domains of 
RyR1. a, The NTD (yellow) participates in tetramerization. Compared to the 
previously reported crystal structure of the NTD”*, five additional o-helices 
(residues 560-631, orange) were identified in the electron microscopy 
structure. b, The structure of the SPRY1-3 domains. See Extended Data Fig. 2c 
for the sequence assignment of the three intertwined domains. Note that the N 
terminus of SPRY1 is preceded by the NTD, and its C terminus (magenta) is 
followed by the handle domain (cyan). ¢, Structure of the handle domain. The 
disordered sequences are indicated by dashed lines. d, The helical domain 
comprises two discontinuous sequence fragments, HD1 and HD2, which are 
disrupted by the P2 domain. e, The helical repeats in subdomain C of the 
NTD resemble the armadillo repeats. Shown here is a superposition with a 
designed armadillo protein (PDB code 4DB8). f, Structural superposition of the 
handle domain with B-catenin (PDB code 3IFQ) suggests that five pairs of 
helices, 1-2, 4-5, 8-9, 10-11 and 14-15, in the handle domain exhibit structural 
homology to the armadillo repeats. g, The helical repeats in the central domain 
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are armadillo-like repeats. Shown here is the superposition of the central 
domain with the armadillo repeats of the anaphase-promoting complex (PDB 
code 3NMW). h, The armadillo-like repeats in the NTD, handle and central 
domains are joined end-to-end to form a superhelical assembly. The 
appearance of the superhelical assembly resembles a question mark. i, Each 
central domain directly interacts with two adjacent NTDs. The convex side of 
the helical repeats is involved in binding to the NTDs. Two close-up views are 
shown to highlight key residues that may form hydrogen bonds at the 
interfaces. j, The NTDs, central, handle and helical domains form multiple 
interfaces. Shown here are two adjacent NTDs (NTD and NTD’), one central 
domain, one handle domain, and the N-terminal fragment of the helical 
domain. k, SPRY2 bridges the spatial gap between the handle domain and HD2 
from the adjacent protomer. 1, FKBP12 is bound in a cleft formed by the handle, 
NTD and SPRY1/3 domains. m, An extended hydrophobic loop from the 
handle domain reaches into the ligand-binding pocket of FKBP12. A close-up 
view is shown to illustrate the residues that may mediate the interactions. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Alignment of the channel domain sequences of 
RyR orthologues. Secondary structural elements are indicated above the 
sequence alignment. Invariant amino acids are shaded in grey. The residues 
that may constitute potential cation-binding sites are in red. The C2H2 zinc- 
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finger motif is highlighted by a green background. The residues whose hyperthermia susceptibility. 
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mutations or deletions have been identified in patients are indicated with 
coloured circles below the sequences. The colour code is annotated at the 
bottom. CCD, central core disease; CPVT 1, catecholaminergic polymorphic 
ventricular tachycardia type 1; CRD, core/rod disease; MHS, malignant 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Structural comparison of the RyR1 channel 
domain with representative tetrameric cation channels of known structures. 
a, Structural comparison of the pore-forming elements from different 
tetrameric cation channels of known structures. Two diagonal protomers are 
shown. In all structures, the $5 and S6 segments are coloured grey. In the 
structures of Ca,Ab and KcsA, the bound ions are shown as spheres. PDB 
codes: 4MS2 for Ca,Ab, 3J5Q for TRPV1 and 1K4C for KcsA. b, Structural 
comparison of the transmembrane region of RyR1 VSL to the VSDs or like 
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domains in the indicated tetrameric ion channels. Note that a hydrophilic 
sequence between S1 and S2 (residues 4579-4639) exhibits poor electron 
microscopy density and constitutes the least conserved DR1 region (DR for 
‘divergent’) in the RyR1 channel domain”’ (Extended Data Fig. 7). The ordered 
segments within this sequence form a pair of short anti-parallel B-strands that 
extends into the sarcoplasmic reticulum lumen. PDB codes: 2R9R for the K,1.2/ 
K,2.1 paddle chimaera, 4DXW for Na,Rh, and 3J5P for TRPV1. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Mapping of the disease-associated point 
mutations onto the structure of the RyR1 channel domain. a, The residues 
that are targeted for disease-derived mutations are highlighted by different 
colours: purple blue for CCD, red for MHS, green for SM (samaritan 
myopathy), cyan for MMDO (minicore myopathy with ophthalmoplegia), 
yellow for CRD, dark purple for CFTD (congenital fibre type disproportion), 
and magenta for CPVT1. See Supplementary Table 1 for details of these 
mutations. b, Disease-related mutations in the handle domain. The concerned 
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residues, which are positioned on the surface of the handle domain, may be 
involved in the interaction with modulators or other domains within RyR1. 
c, Disease-related residues aligning the inter-domain interface between the 
NTD, handle and central domains. d, Representative disease-related residues 
involved in the interaction between the central domain and channel domain. 
e, The channel domain represents a hotspot for mutations associated with 


several diseases. See Extended Data Fig. 7 and Supplementary Table 1 for details 
of the mutations. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Intra- and inter-domain interactions that may be 
important for the long-range allosteric regulation of channel gating. 

a, Extensive van der Waals interactions exist between the pore-forming 
segments, and between the VSL of one protomer and S6 of adjacent protomer. 
These extensive interactions may aid the coupling of conformational changes 
within the channel domain. One protomer is colour-coded, whereas the 


adjacent one is coloured silver. b, A stereo view of the polar interaction network 
between the central domain and CTD. Potential H-bonds are shown as red 
dashed lines. c, The van der Waals contacts between the U-motif of the central 
domain and the CTD. Two opposite views are shown. d, Interactions between 
the central domain and the VSL. Polar and van der Waals contacts are shown 
on the left and right, respectively. 
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Nearly a century ago it was recognized’ that radiation absorption 
by stellar matter controls the internal temperature profiles within 
stars. Laboratory opacity measurements, however, have never been 
performed at stellar interior conditions, introducing uncertainties 
in stellar models*>*. A particular problem arose”*** when refined 
photosphere spectral analysis”’® led to reductions of 30-50 per cent 
in the inferred amounts of carbon, nitrogen and oxygen in the Sun. 
Standard solar models" using the revised element abundances dis- 
agree with helioseismic observations that determine the internal solar 
structure using acoustic oscillations. This could be resolved if the 
true mean opacity for the solar interior matter were roughly 15 per 
cent higher than predicted”** *, because increased opacity compen- 
sates for the decreased element abundances. Iron accounts for a quarter 
of the total opacity””’ at the solar radiation/convection zone bound- 
ary. Here we report measurements of wavelength-resolved iron opa- 
city at electron temperatures of 1.9-2.3 million kelvin and electron 
densities of (0.7-4.0) x 107” per cubic centimetre, conditions very 
similar to those in the solar region that affects the discrepancy the most: 
the radiation/convection zone boundary. The measured wavelength- 
dependent opacity is 30-400 per cent higher than predicted. This 
represents roughly half the change in the mean opacity needed to 
resolve the solar discrepancy, even though iron is only one of many 
elements that contribute to opacity. 

In the region of the solar radiation/convection zone boundary", the 
electron temperature T,. ~ 2.1 X 10°K, the electron density n,~ 9 X 
10° cm *, and the iron opacity arises mainly from L-shell bound-bound 
and bound-free transitions in the 6-16 A spectral range. There are mul- 
tiple processes involved in modelling these transitions, including the 
electron energy-level structure, photoionization, and continuum lower- 
ing. A theoretical challenge is an accurate description of excited atomic 
states, which are prevalent at solar interior temperatures. Plasma line- 
broadening models are both untested and important in this regime, 
because photons are more readily transported in the ‘windows’ between 
the lines and broader lines tend to close the opacity windows. Finally, 
there is at present no consensus on how to model the autoionizing 
levels adequately’’. 

Stellar interior energy transport calculations require the Rosseland 
mean", a harmonic average over photon energy. The large range of stellar 
constituents and conditions makes it impractical to measure all the mean 
opacities that are needed. Therefore, here we measured wavelength- 
dependent opacities over a range of densities and temperatures in an 
attempt to understand the different physical processes. 

There were three main impediments’ to laboratory opacity measure- 
ments at stellar interior conditions that were surmounted by the Sandia 
Z facility’*"*: (1) a macroscopic sample had to be uniformly heated to 
stellar interior conditions; (2) the sample had to contain an electron pop- 
ulation distribution that could be described by the local thermodynamic 


equilibrium (LTE) (in the Sun, this distribution is enforced by the radi- 
ation field); and (3) a spectrally smooth X-ray backlight was needed that 
was sufficiently bright to overcome sample self-emission. A spectrometer 
that views the backlight directly and through the sample determines the 
spectrally resolved transmission. The opacity is inferred by taking the 
natural log of the transmission and dividing by the areal density. The first 
such measurements for high-energy-density matter’? were published 
in 1988, at temperatures about a factor of four lower than at the solar 
radiation/convection zone boundary. Later experiments'’*” refined the 
method, but the maximum temperature did not exceed approximately 
0.9 X 10°K. 

An important step forward was realized in 2007 when the Z-facility 
opacity science platform'*”” provided iron transmission laboratory mea- 
surements at 1.8 X 10°K. These experiments created the iron charge 
states that exist in the solar radiation/convection zone boundary region, 
but T. and n, were still too low to test solar opacity models definitively. 
Higher-T. and -n, measurements have now been developed by exploit- 
ing the increased X-ray power at the Z facility'® and sample design 
improvements”. The Fe/Mg sample foils are heated during the ~10 ns 
radiation source assembly phase (Fig. 1 and Methods) and backlit when 
the radiation source stagnation provides a backlight of duration ~3 ns 
and spectral radiance equivalent to a ~350 eV Planckian. The Planck- 
equivalent radiation flux of ~210 eV at the sample drives the electronic 
populations to form a replica of the LTE distribution. The conditions 
are controlled by tamping the sample expansion with different thick- 
nesses of plastic (CH) and Be. The backlight time is fixed relative to the 
heating radiation, so heavily tamped samples that expand more slowly 
are at a higher density and temperature at the time the absorption spec- 
trum is measured (Extended Data Fig. 1). 

We performed measurements over a range of T./n, values to gain an 
understanding of the physical processes that control the opacity (see 
Methods). The T,./n, values inferred using K-shell spectroscopic analysis” 
of Mg intermixed with the Fe were 1.91 X 10° K/7 X 107! cm? 1.97 X 
10° K/2 X 10° cm™*;2.11 X 10°K/3.1 X 10” cm~*;and 2.26 X 10° K/4 
X 10” cm~*. The T. and n, accuracies are +4% and +25%, respectively. 
The highest T. reported here exceeds the radiation/convection zone 
boundary temperature by approximately 4%, whereas n, is a factor of 
~2.3 lower. 

The measurements at these four conditions (Fig. 2) show that as the 
T./ne values are increased, the opacity rises, the prominent line features 
shrink with respect to the nearby quasi-continuum, the ‘windows’ between 
the lines fill in, and the lines become broader. The SCRAM” opacity 
model (Fig. 2) predicts similar trends, but the degree of change effected 
by raising T. and n, is strikingly smaller. The agreement is best at the 
lowest T./ne conditions and deteriorates as T, and n, increase. 

Acomparison of the 2.11 X 10° K/3.1 X 10”? cm” * measured opacity 
spectrum with several opacity models is shown in Fig. 3. The OPAL* 
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Figure 1 | Experiment diagram and example transmission image. a, Three 
to four spectrometers view the ‘half-moon’-shaped tamped iron/magnesium 
sample (not to scale). Each uses multiple slits to project spatially resolved 
images onto a convex crystal that disperses the spectrum before recording 

on film (not shown). The set-up measures the unattenuated (tamper only) and 
the attenuated (tamper plus FeMg) spectra in the same experiment. b, A 
spatially resolved and spectrally resolved transmission image is obtained by 
dividing the attenuated spectral image by the unattenuated image. Darker 
regions correspond to higher absorption. The white portion of the image 
corresponds to ~100% transmission. 


and OP**”* models are most frequently used in astrophysics, although 
the OPAS model has recently been used” to calculate solar opacities. 
Unfortunately, wavelength-dependent OPAL calculations are no longer 
available. OP calculations generally yield values lower than the data 
values and the wavelengths of the strong spectral features disagree 
(Fig. 3a). The latter implies that the OP energy-level structure is not 
sufficiently accurate and the former is consistent with a hypothesis that 
OP does not account for all of the transitions present in the actual solar 
plasma. Comparisons with the ATOMIC”, OPAS”, and SCO-RCG* 
models (Fig. 3b) show that these models also yield values notably lower 
than the data values over most of the spectral range. The strong bound— 
bound feature wavelengths agree reasonably well, but none of these 
models reproduces the measured opacity spectra. These models have 
been more recently formulated or updated than the OP model and they 
exploit the advances in computing power that have occurred in the last 
decade. OP and ATOMIC use line-by-line atomic physics calculations 
while the other models employ a hybrid approach that combines line- 
by-line calculations for the strongest transitions and a statistical treat- 
ment for the myriad weaker transitions. 

The predicted Rosseland mean opacities for iron are lower than the 
measured Rosseland mean values by 1.75, 1.67, 1.53, 1.75, and 1.57 for 
the OP, SCRAM, OPAS, ATOMIC, and SCO-RCG models, respec- 
tively. These comparisons use the Be-tamped measurement conditions 
(2.11 X 10° K/3.1 X 10”? cm _°), account for the instrument resolution 
effect, and are restricted to the 7.0-12.7 A range reported here. The Be- 
tamper data reflect the measurements at high T./n, with the best accuracy 
and they generally support the validity of the thick-CH measurements 
(see Methods). These differences are large compared to the roughly 
+11% experimental uncertainty in the Rosseland mean. Ratios of the 
experimental and model opacities as a function of wavelength further 
quantify the discrepancies (Fig. 3c). The differences between the ratios 
calculated for the various models at specific wavelengths can help for- 
mulate hypotheses for the discrepancies. 

First, the predicted opacity is lower than the measurement by a factor 
of 1.3-1.9 in the short-wavelength (7-10 A) range. Models predict that 
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Figure 2 | Measured iron opacity spectra at four T./n, values compared with 
calculations. The SCRAM”* model calculations (blue lines) account for the 
instrument resolution. Red lines denote the measurements and the error bars 
represent lo uncertainties. The measurements combine information from 

22 separate experiments, each with three or four independent spectrometers 
that each record 4-6 spectra. The numbers of experiments used to 

infer the average opacities presented here were as follows: six for the 

1.91 X 10° K/7 X 10°! cm™? results; one for the 1.97 X 10° K/2 x 107*cm~? 
results; five for the 2.11 X 10° K/3.1 X 10?*cm ° results; and ten for the 

2.26 X 10°K/4 X 107? cm” results. 


bound-free transitions dominate over bound-bound transitions for 
wavelengths shorter than ~9.5 A (Extended Data Fig. 3). If the data are 
correct (see below and Methods), then two possible explanations are 
that (1) models neglect additional bound-bound features in the short 
wavelength range or (2) predictions for the photoionization bound- 
free contribution are low in this spectral range. Second, the measured 
opacities in the windows between the strong spectral features are higher 
than the model predictions. At the same time, the peak opacity agree- 
ment of the strong spectral features varies from feature to feature and 
from model to model. We note that even among the model predictions 
there are ~50% variations in the strength of certain strong spectral fea- 
tures. Furthermore, the measured widths of the strong prominent line 
features are broader than the predictions. These facts together suggest that 
there are missing transitions from the models, the Stark and/or autoioni- 
zation broadening of the line features is larger than predicted, or both. 

The comparisons imply that revisions are needed to the current descrip- 
tions of photon absorption by atoms in high-energy-density plasmas. 
This finding has broad implications for astrophysics and in the labora- 
tory, so it is essential to determine whether the problem lies with the 
experimental methods. We established experimental reliability and repro- 
ducibility by incorporating approximately 450 spectra recorded in 22 
separate experiments. We examined many possible systematic errors, 
including transmission errors, plasma diagnostic accuracy, departures 
from LTE, extraneous background, sample flaws, spatial and temporal 
gradients, and tamper attenuation and emission. These effects were found 
to be too small to influence the conclusions drawn above. 

The measured iron opacity affects our understanding of the solar inte- 
rior. We evaluate the impact by first computing the wavelength-dependent 
opacity for the solar interior composition’ and the OP opacities**”® at 
T. = 2.11 X 10° K and n, = 3.1 X 1077cm (Fig. 4), the values of the 
Be-tamped experiment. We then replace the OP iron contribution in 
the measured wavelength range with the experimental results, while 
the opacity contributions from the other solar matter constituents are 
kept the same. The impact on the solar mixture Rosseland mean depends 
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Figure 3 | Comparisons of iron opacity spectra with multiple models 

at the solar radiation/convection zone boundary temperature. The 

T. = 2.11 X 10°K, n, = 3.1 X 10”? cm“? conditions displayed here were 
deemed to be the most accurate; the opacity represents an average obtained by 
combining information from five separate experiments with four independent 
spectrometers. The calculations account for the instrument resolution and 
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Figure 4 | Measured iron opacity impact on solar mixture Rosseland 
mean. The opacity of a plasma with solar composition’ is calculated with 
OP’*”* (green line; log scale on left axis) at the experiment conditions 

(T, = 2.11 X 10°K, n. = 3.1 X 10” cm °). The opacity for the same plasma 
using the measured iron opacity is generally higher (red line; log scale on left 
axis). The Rosseland mean opacity percentage change per unit wavelength 
(AKr,) is denoted with a blue line (linear scale on right axis). Spectral features 
where the blue curve is below the dashed line reduce the solar mixture 
Rosseland mean and features above the dashed line raise it. 
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the experiment error bars represent 1o uncertainties. a, Comparison with the 
OP model’*”’ that is used for solar modelling. The dashed lines are the 
Rosseland mean opacities calculated for this wavelength range. b, Comparisons 
with the ATOMIC, OPAS and SCO-RCG models. c, Ratio of the experiment 
opacity to the opacities modelled by SCRAM, OP and SCO-RCG. 


on the ratio of the measured to calculated iron opacity (Fig. 3c), the 
Rosseland mean weighting function, and the relative importance of the 
iron contribution to the total opacity at each wavelength. The percent- 
age change per unit wavelength in the Rosseland mean caused by using 
the experimental iron measurement as a function of wavelength (Fig. 4) 
helps to identify which spectral features have the most impact on the 
Sun’s opacity. Integrated over wavelength, the Rosseland mean for this 
mixture of solar constituents is 7 + 3% higher when the experimental iron 
opacity is used. This is about half of the opacity adjustment required’ to 
restore agreement between standard solar models" and helioseismology. 

The present experiments imply that model corrections are probably 
needed for all the solar constituents ionized into the L-shell, including 
Ni, Cr, Ti, and Ca. Experiments with Ni and Cr are in progress, both to 
help evaluate hypotheses for the model-experiment discrepancy observed 
for iron and to determine whether additional revisions to the solar opa- 
city are appropriate. Future work will attempt to increase the experimental 
electron density by a factor of 2.3, to achieve opacity measurements at 
the T. and n, that are believed to exist at the solar radiation/convection 
zone boundary region. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 


and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Experimental methods. The Z-facility opacity science platform samples 
consist of thin ‘half-moon’-shaped FeMg films sandwiched by low-Z tamper mate- 
rials (Extended Data Fig. 1, Extended Data Table 1). Optical microscopy con- 
firmed that the samples were free of non-uniformities that can artificially reduce 
the inferred opacity. Profilometry verified that the ‘half-moon’ boundary sharpness 
was approximately 10 tum or less. Profilometry and interferometry sample thickness 
measurements provided an upper bound on the sample areal density, because the 
fabrication methods produce thin films with densities lower than the bulk density. 
Rutherford backscattering spectrometry (RBS)*! provided primary areal density 
measurements with an accuracy of better than ~4% for the individual sample 
constituents. Three separate RBS laboratories measured many of the sample areal 
densities with an average standard deviation of +3%. A small group of samples 
was also measured by weighing a precisely determined sample area. This measure- 
ment agreed with the RBS measurements. 

The results described here are based on 22 Z experiments conducted over a 
three-year period. The diagnostic configuration was refined over the course of 
this work and the transmission determination method depends on the configura- 
tion. Four X-ray crystal spectrometers were employed, configured to view the 
backlight at a combination of angles with respect to the Z-pinch axis: +9°, —9° 
and 0°. These spectrometers provide multiple simultaneous measurements of the 
attenuated and unattenuated backlight spectra from each single experiment. Here, 
the term ‘attenuated’ refers to the reduction in backlight intensity by the FeMg 
layer; all signals include the attenuation by the low-Z tamper plasma. 

The spectrometer fields of view were restricted by a aperture 1 mm wide located 
17 mm above the sample. An array of either four or six 50-,1m-wide slits provided a 
spatial resolution of ~100 jum perpendicular to the ‘half-moon’ boundary. Each 
slit projects a nominally identical spatially resolved and spectrally resolved image 
onto the detector. The collection of slit-imaged spectra enables an in situ determi- 
nation of any crystal artefacts and the variance of the multiple nominally identical 
spectra determines the spectral radiance random uncertainty. The potassium acid 
phthalate crystals were cylindrically bent to a radius of either 15.24 cm or 22.86 cm 
and are located 410cm from the source. The data are recorded on Kodak RAR 
2492 film. The instrument spectral resolution is limited by the crystal and was 
measured* in the wavelength 2~7-10A range to be 4/32 ~ 800-1,000. Each 
spectrometer covers a range of approximately 5-6 A. The data were recorded over 
6-16 A, but here we report only data from 7-12.7 A. Atshorter wavelengths the data 
require additional corrections for backlight variability and at longer wavelengths 
the data require corrections for second-order crystal reflections and possibly sample 
self-emission. Work to perform these corrections is in progress. 

Transmission and opacity analysis. The spectrometers record 20-24 spectrally 
resolved and spatially resolved images from each experiment, from different view- 
ing angles and with different spectral ranges. The 22 experiments discussed here 
required analysis of more than 450 spectral images. We regard this data set as the 
minimum needed to provide benchmark-quality opacity tests, because such tests 
require’>'® 

(1) multiple measurements to determine simultaneously the attenuated and unat- 
tenuated signals, to provide random uncertainty evaluations, and to reject artificial 
features from crystal defects; 

(2) transmission measurements with different areal densities, in order to extend 
the dynamic range and verify proper scaling with sample thickness according to 
the Beer-Lambert-Bouguer Law; 

(3) repeated experiments to verify reproducibility; 

(4) tamper-only experiments to verify the transmission accuracy; 

(5) measurements with different T./n, conditions to help unravel multiple entangled 
processes; and 

(6) experiments with different tamper materials to evaluate possible systematic 
errors. 

Each spectrally resolved image is digitized and corrected for the spatial magni- 
fication and spectral dispersion. The film optical density is converted to exposure** 
and agreement among measurements obtained at varying exposures with different 
diagnostic configurations and sample thicknesses confirmed the conversion accu- 
racy. Multiple methods were developed to obtain the transmission. Here, we sum- 
marize the method for the five experiments conducted with a CH + Be tamper 
(Extended Data Fig. 2 and Extended Data Table 1). Four spectrometers recorded 
data at +9° on each experiment, two with crystals of radius 15.24 cm (designated 
CCP4a and CCP10a) and two with crystals of radius 22.86 cm (designated CCP4b 
and CCP 10b). Three of these experiments employed a FeMg ‘half-moon’ design and 
two used a tamper-only sample. The 9° spectrometer angle of view combined with 
the measured ~1.5 mm backlight-to-sample distance* implies that the +9° spec- 
trometer views the backlight centre through the FeMg portion of the ‘half-moon’ 
sample and the —9° spectrometer views the backlight centre through the tamper-only 
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portion. Thus, the spectrally resolved transmission can be inferred by dividing the 
+9° spectrometer signal by the —9° spectrometer signal. 

The measurements using the crystals of radii 15.24 cm and 22.86 cm are ana- 
lysed as two separate groups to avoid possible crystal reflectivity differences. The 
unattenuated measurements demonstrate the reproducibility for these five experi- 
ments (Extended Data Fig. 2a). The absolute fractional percentage standard devia- 
tion [a/I] aps averaged over 8-12 A was +5.8% and the relative fractional percentage 
standard deviation [/I],.| was +3.3%. Therefore, we use the mean spectral inten- 
sity to represent the unattenuated spectrum. 

The attenuated and unattenuated spectral intensities used to determine the trans- 
mission on experiment Z2624 are shown in Extended Data Fig. 2b. The transmis- 
sions from each crystal on Z2624 are shown in Extended Data Fig. 2c. The error 
bars represent 1o uncertainties obtained by convolving the uncertainties in the 
attenuated and unattenuated measurements. The dashed lines correspond to the 
fractional transmission uncertainty. The transmission uncertainty averaged over 
the 8.5-12.5 A range that provides the best accuracy is + 10% for both the CCP 10a 
and CCP10b spectrometers. These are independent measurements of the same 
physical quantity and the uncertainty in the mean absolute transmission is there- 
fore approximately +7%. The relative uncertainty as a function of wavelength is of 
the order of +2%, but the exact value depends on the wavelength range considered. 

The optical depth obtained by taking the natural log of the mean transmission 
measured on Z2624 (Extended Data Fig. 2d) includes Fe and Mg contributions. To 
proceed, we calculate the Mg optical depth with the PrismSPECT model* using the 
Mgareal densities determined with RBS. The iron optical depth is inferred by sub- 
tracting the Mg calculation from the FeMg result. The mean opacity from the three 
Be-tamped iron opacity experiments is shown in Extended Data Fig. 2e, along with 
the fractional uncertainties. These results are then combined (Extended Data Fig. 2f) 
to infer an overall mean opacity for the Be-tamped experiment conditions. The opa- 
city uncertainty is +10% over a broad wavelength range, rising to +15% near the 
short-wavelength end of the spectrum. This relatively small uncertainty is obtained 
by averaging repeated experiments that each provide multiple opacity measurements. 
Systematic error evaluation. The estimated +10% opacity uncertainty over the 
8.5-12.5 A range is small compared to the 30-400% differences between the Be- 
tamped measurement and the opacity models (Fig. 3). Discrepancies of this order, 
their persistence for all tested opacity models, and their importance for both astro- 
physics and laboratory experiments make it essential to consider possible systematic 
errors. An additional concern is that the data exceed the cold opacity*® by ~36% 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a) averaged over the 7-8 A range. Revisiting the opacity of 
room-temperature iron may be warranted because the stated uncertainty of gener- 
ally accepted” cold iron opacity measurements is + 10%, but recent measurements” 
are approximately 40% higher. Nevertheless, it is only possible for the hot iron 
plasma opacity to exceed the cold opacity in a particular wavelength range if there 
is an important contribution from either bound-bound or resonant bound-free 
transitions. According to the SCRAM model, the bound-bound contribution falls 
to 50% at ~9.5 A and it shrinks for shorter wavelengths (Extended Data Fig. 3b). 
Furthermore, the combination of bound-bound and bound-free features is expected 
to obey the oscillator strength sum rule”. This states that the total oscillator strength 
for a given initial state to all final states is equal to the number of electrons. Accord- 
ingly, if models underpredict the opacity in a certain wavelength range, then there 
should be a compensating overprediction in another wavelength range. Work is in 
progress to measure opacity values for the strong n = 2 to n = 3 (nis the principal 
quantum number) iron L-shell transition arrays that fall in the 12.5-16 A range. 
This could provide insight into the most suitable interpretation of the sum rule. 

The systematic error evaluation comprised the majority of the work conducted 
for this project and here we provide only a synopsis of the results. The systematic 
errors are divided into three categories according to the direction in which they 
bias the result with respect to the true value: those that always reduce inferred opa- 
city, those that always increase the inferred opacity, and those that can do either, 
depending on the conditions. The systematic error evaluation incorporates both 
experimental tests and experimentally benchmarked simulations. The simulations 
were performed using the HELIOS” one-dimensional radiation-hydrodynamics 
code using measured radiation source characteristics and the experimental geometry. 
The simulation credibility was supported by the calculated sample temperature 
and density, which match the experimentally measured values for a wide variety 
of experiments that included changes in the tamper and sample thicknesses and 
compositions. 

Initial systematic error tests evaluated whether the transmission scaled with the 
areal density according to the Beer-Lambert-Bouguer Law’®. This scaling was obeyed 
within the experiment uncertainties (Extended Data Fig. 4), which mitigates con- 
cerns’*"* from transmission determination errors, extraneous background, tamper 
self-emission, and spatial non-uniformities. Satisfying this relationship is necessary, 
but not always sufficient, to detect possible systematic errors. Therefore, alternative 
experimental and simulation-based tests were conducted. 
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Sample contamination and tamper shadowing are possible systematic errors that 
can cause an overestimate of the inferred opacity. The RBS sample characterization 
verified that the oxygen contamination was 10-100 times lower than the amount 
needed to cause a 10% change in the opacity. Other contaminants were smaller and 
their contamination did not notably bias the result. We reiterate that the incident 
heating radiation, backlight radiation, diagnostic set-up, and data analysis methods 
are the same for all the experiments. The tamper is the only experimental set-up 
change between the lower-T,/n, results that agree reasonably well with opacity 
calculations’ to the present higher-T,/n, results that strongly disagree. Therefore, 
we investigated whether increasing the tamper thickness biases the experimental 
result. 

Tamper shadowing can occur when the tamper used to infer the unattenuated 
spectrum is hotter than the tamper behind the FeMg layer, because the FeMg absorbs 
some fraction of the incident photons. If the attenuation in the shadowed tamper 
is larger, then the inferred iron opacity would be larger than the true value. The 
quantitative influence of tamper shadowing on the opacity depends on the T, and 
n. values. The shadowing effect on the opacity grows monotonically with increas- 
ing wavelength, is smaller for thinner FeMg layers, and smaller for thinner or less- 
attenuating tampers. Simulations” estimate negligible effects for all the CH tampers 
at wavelengths less than approximately 10.5 A. However, at longer wavelengths, 
tamper shadowing is calculated to cause a significant (>5%) change in the inferred 
opacity for the 70-1m-thick CH tamper. This concern motivated our replacement 
of part of the thick CH tamper with Be. The Be attenuation is less than for an equiv- 
alent mass of CH and is negligible for the range of possible T./n, conditions. A 
comparison of the Be-tamped results with the thick-CH-tamped results confirmed 
that there was little difference in the inferred opacity below 10.5 A. The thick-CH- 
tamped results presented here were corrected for the shadowing effect in the 10.5- 
12.7 A range using the simulation results. However, this introduces a possible error 
that is difficult to quantify. Therefore, we regard the Be-tamped results to be the 
most accurate. 

Possible systematic errors that cause an underestimate of the inferred opacity 
include extraneous background, tamper self- emission, and iron self-emission. The 
first two effects are similar: they both add an extra signal that is not altered by the 
iron absorption to both the attenuated and unattenuated spectra, causing the inferred 
iron opacity to be lower than the true value. The imaging spectrometers account 
for the spatially homogeneous background, but spatially imaged extraneous back- 
ground could arise, for example, from plasma that emerges from the Z-pinch 
dynamic hohlraum near the end of the experiment. Tamper self-emission is also 
expected to be small. However, both the emerging Z-pinch plasma and the tamper 
might emit over a long time in comparison to the backlight duration. The 1-mm- 
wide Ti aperture installed between the sample and the spectrometer lines of sight 
restricts the observed plasma volume and helps mitigate these effects. 

Nevertheless, there is one finding that could suggest that either extraneous back- 
ground or tamper self-emission is present: for some experiments the observed Mg 
Hew and Hef transmissions are approximately 15% higher at the line centre than 
models predict. This might suggest that the true opacity near these wavelengths is 
higher than reported here, increasing the discrepancy with iron opacity model pre- 
dictions. This observation could also be affected by the large optical depths of these 
lines at the line centre; for these lines the radiation transport calculations are com- 
plex. Furthermore, Beer-Lambert-Bouguer scaling tests with varying thickness of 
iron provide evidence that extraneous background and tamper self-emission are 
not important. In addition, the general agreement between iron opacities inferred 
with CH and CH + Be tampers indicates that tamper self-emission is unimpor- 
tant. Finally, HELIOS simulations also predict small contributions from the CH 
self-emission. These multiple investigations provide evidence that extraneous back- 
ground and tamper self-emission are unimportant, but a definitive conclusion awaits 
an explanation for the higher-than-expected Mg Heo and Hef transmission values. 

The effect of iron self-emission tends to be largest for optically thick lines and for 
the long wavelength portion of the spectrum. Calculations using HELIOS” simu- 
lations that account for the fact that the iron self-emission might persist longer than 
the backlight duration show that iron self-emission causes less than a 20% effect on 
the inferred opacity in the 7-12.7 A region. Both Beer-Lambert-Bouguer scaling 
tests and the lack of any observed iron emission lines from the portion of the 
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sample that is heated, but not backlit, provide experimental evidence that the iron 
self-emission is small. We therefore do not correct the inferred opacity reported 
here for self-emission. 

Effects that could either raise or lower the inferred opacity include sample areal den- 
sity errors, transmission errors, spatial non- uniformities, temporal non-uniformities, 
deviations from LTE, and plasma diagnostic errors. Sample areal density errors are 
precluded by the RBS and interferometry measurements described above. System- 
atic transmission errors were investigated by analysing tamper-only experiments— 
where the transmission is known to equal unity—with the same methods applied 
to the FeMg ‘half-moon’ samples. The transmission deviations were found to be 
comparable to or less than the estimated uncertainty. Spatial non-uniformities were 
directly measured using specially designed samples*' and were estimated using 
HELIOS simulations”. The effects were found to be small. Temporal non-uniformity 
effects estimated using HELIOS simulations were small. Deviations from LTE were 
investigated using the PrismSPECT model” to calculate the FeMg plasma trans- 
mission in both LTE and non-LTE at the plasma T, and n, values inferred from the 
LTE Mg K-shell spectral analysis. The non-LTE calculations included the radiation 
field at the sample using measurements of the time-dependent radiation source 
spatial distribution and the geometric dilution. The main effects predicted by these 
calculations are a slight decrease in the average ionization and a ground-state pop- 
ulation increase. The latter increases the strong spectral feature opacities, decreases 
the valleys between these strong features and therefore notably increases the dis- 
crepancy between model predictions and measurements of iron opacity. Finally, 
the displayed model-experiment comparisons employed the nominal T./n, values 
obtained from an LTE analysis of the Mg K-shell spectra”. Iron opacity calculations 
were also done using the SCRAM model over the range of the T./ne uncertainties 
(Extended Data Fig. 5). The calculations at the lowest T, value and the highest n. 
value agree slightly better with the measurements, but the improvement is small 
compared to the model-experiment discrepancy. 

Eleven different potential systematic errors were evaluated. None appears to 
explain the reported discrepancy between opacity model calculations and the iron 
opacity data. If the data are correct, then our understanding of radiation interac- 
tions with atoms in high-energy-density plasma must be revised. Given the impact 
on both astrophysics and laboratory physics, continued scrutiny of the existing 
data and execution of new experiments designed to test hypotheses for the model- 
experiment discrepancies is warranted. 
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10 um CH 35 um CH 
FeMg FeMg 
10 um CH 2 um CH 
1.91x108 K 1.97x108 K 2.11x10® K 2.26x10® K 
7.1x1021 cm°3 2x1022 cm 3.1x1022 cm°3 4x1022 cm 


Extended Data Figure 1 | Schematic diagram of four sample configurations —_ emission in comparison with CH. T, and n, both increase as the tamper mass 
used in Z opacity experiments. The FeMg layer (red line) is completely increases. The tamper thicknesses and the resulting average T. and n, values” 
encapsulated by the CH (blue) in order to avoid exposure to atmosphere during _are listed below each sample type. Experiments were also conducted using 
the experiment preparation. One sample type employed a Be tamper (yellow) to —_ the same tamper construction, but without the FeMg layer, to provide 
provide additional tamping while greatly reducing both the attenuation and calibrations of the opacity measurement accuracy. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Data illustrating the transmission determination 
method. The five experiments shown here were conducted with a CH + Be 
tamper. a, The seven measurements of the unattenuated spectral intensity I 
from five experiments using the CCP4a and CCP10a spectrometers are denoted 
with black lines. The mean spectral intensity <I> (red) is used to determine 
transmission, [o/I],p, represents the absolute percentage unattenuated 
spectrum 1o uncertainty (green), and [o/I],.1 represents the relative percentage 
lo uncertainty as a function of wavelength (blue). A similar collection of 
data are obtained from the seven CCP4b and CCP10b spectrometer 
measurements. (arb, arbitrary units.) b, The attenuated (red) and unattenuated 
(blue) spectral intensities used to determine the transmission on experiment 
22624. These data were recorded with the CCP4a and CCP10a crystals and a 
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similar data set (not shown) was recorded with the CCP4b and CCP10b 
crystals. c, The transmissions T measured on Z2624 agree within the lo 
uncertainties. d, The optical depth (z, red) inferred by taking the natural log of 
the mean transmission measured on Z2624 includes contributions from both 
Fe and Mg. The optical depth corresponding to the iron contribution only 
(black) is inferred by subtracting the Mg contribution calculated with 
PrismSPECT”* (blue) from the FeMg mixture measurement. e, The mean 
opacities x inferred from the three Be-tamped iron opacity measurements 
(solid), along with 1o fractional absolute uncertainties (dashed). f, These 
measurements are combined to infer the overall mean opacity (<>, red) and 
associated 1o fractional uncertainty (blue) for these conditions. The error bars 
in b, c, and e represent the 1o uncertainty. 
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b, The SCRAM opacity model predicts that the ratio of the bound-free (BF) 


room-temperature value” for wavelengths where models predict the opacity opacity contribution with the total opacity (blue) is larger than the ratio of the 
is dominated by photoionization. a, The measured iron opacity from the bound-bound (BB) opacity contribution with the total (red) for wavelengths 
Be-tamped result is larger than the room-temperature value**”’ for wavelengths __ less than approximately 9.5 A. 

shorter than approximately 9 A. The error bars correspond to 1¢ uncertainties. 


Extended Data Figure 3 | The measured Z iron opacity exceeds the 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Beer-Lambert-Bouguer scaling test for (NX ~ 0.98 X 10'8 atoms per cm”) was scaled by the ratio of the areal densities 
Be-tamped iron opacity data. The transmission should scale according to (Tscaleqs blue). The error bars represent 1o uncertainties. A quantitative 
To = TY", where Nx1 and Nx2 are areal densities associated with evaluation is provided by taking the ratio of the transmission difference with the 
transmissions T, and T>. The thick iron sample transmission Tinick summed 1o uncertainties (black; right axis). Values below unity (dashed black) 
(NX ~ 1.91 X 10'8 atoms per cm’) is shown in red (left axis). The average satisfy the scaling test. 


transmission for the two experiments using a thin iron sample 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Evaluation of changes in the model-data SCRAM” calculations are shown at the nominal conditions in blue, at the 
comparisons at the error bounds determined for the plasma conditions. minimum T,, maximum n, in red and at the maximum T,, minimum 7, in 
The measured iron opacity at T, = 2.11 X 10° K and n, = 3.1 X 107? cm? is green. The minimum T,, maximum n, values lead to the lowest ionization and 


denoted with a black line, with error bars corresponding to the lo uncertainty. the maximum T,, minimum n, values lead to the highest ionization. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Sample specifications for Z opacity experiments 


Shot 


2176 
2219 
2221 
2242 
2243 
2244 
2267 
2268 
2270 
2299 
2301 
2309 
2363 
2364 
2365 
2366 
2389 
2588 
2589 


2623 
2624 
2625 


The areal density uncertainties correspond to the standard deviation of multiple RBS measurements. A dash denotes that the component was not present. 


Date 


March 2011 
June 2011 
June 2011 
August 2011 
August 2011 
August 2011 
Dec. 2011 
Dec. 2011 
Dec. 2011 
Feb. 2012 
Feb. 2012 
March 2012 
June 2012 
June 2012 
June 2012 
June 2012 
July 2012 
Dec. 2013 
Dec. 2013 


March 2014 
March 2014 


March 2014 


Top Be 
(um) 


35 
35 
35 


Top CH Bottom 


(um) CH 
(um) 
67 2 
10 10 
67 2 
67 2 
67 2 
69 2 
68 2 
10 10 
10 10 
10 10 
35 2 
70 2 
67 2 
70 2 
10 10 
10 10 
10 10 
10 10 
10 10 
10 10 


Fe (x10'8 cm?) 


2.065 +0.095 


0.640 +0.034 


1.307 +0.04 


2.967 +0.08 


2.837 +0.045 


1.295 +0.005 


0.659 +0.002 


Mg (x10'8 cm?) 


1.02 +0.022 


0.746 40.045 


1.260 +0.03 


1.187 +0.005 


1.32 +0.065 


1.29 +0.01 


1.24 +0.0 
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Higher-than-predicted saltation threshold wind 


speeds on Titan 


Devon M. Burr’, Nathan T. Bridges’, John R. Marshall’, James K. 


Titan, the largest satellite of Saturn, exhibits extensive aeolian, that 
is, wind-formed, dunes’”, features previously identified exclusively 
on Earth, Mars and Venus. Wind tunnel data collected under ambient 
and planetary-analogue conditions inform our models of aeolian 
processes on the terrestrial planets**. However, the accuracy of these 
widely used formulations in predicting the threshold wind speeds 
required to move sand by saltation, or by short bounces, has not been 
tested under conditions relevant for non-terrestrial planets. Here we 
derive saltation threshold wind speeds under the thick-atmosphere, 
low-gravity and low-sediment-density conditions on Titan, using a 
high-pressure wind tunnel’ refurbished to simulate the appropriate 
kinematic viscosity for the near-surface atmosphere of Titan. The 
experimentally derived saltation threshold wind speeds are higher 
than those predicted by models based on terrestrial-analogue exper- 
iments®”’, indicating the limitations of these models for such extreme 
conditions. The models can be reconciled with the experimental re- 
sults by inclusion of the extremely low ratio of particle density to fluid 
density® on Titan. Whereas the density ratio term enables accurate 
modelling of aeolian entrainment in thick atmospheres, such as those 
inferred for some extrasolar planets, our results also indicate that for 
environments with high density ratios, such as in jets on icy satellites 
or in tenuous atmospheres or exospheres, the correction for low- 
density-ratio conditions is not required. 

Data from NASA’s Cassini spacecraft show extensive linear dunes 
covering Titan’s low latitudes’. Unlike the silicate material that comprises 
most sand on terrestrial planets*, the dune sand on Titan is either organic 
or organic-coated water ice®, with likely densities of 0.4-1.5gcm ° 
(see discussion in ref. 10). In view of the deposition of organic aerosols 
from the atmosphere, the distinct compositions of dune and interdune 
surfaces suggest recent dune activity’. However, models of the present- 
day atmosphere give predominantly easterly (east-to-west) winds on 
the basis of conservation of angular momentum (see discussion in 
ref. 11), in contrast to the westerly (west-to-east) flow inferred from 
the streamlined appearance of dunes around topographic obstacles to 
the flow’. 

Knowledge of the threshold wind speed on Titan is fundamental to 
resolving this and other questions in Titan science. The dunes constitute 
one of the largest organic material reservoirs in the outer Solar System, 
and understanding how this material is mobilized across Titan depends 
on accurate understanding of threshold values. Knowledge of thresh- 
old wind speed is also necessary to model sand fluxes and dune migra- 
tion rates'’, as well as the relative effectiveness of competing resurfacing 
processes’, including aeolian sedimentation and abrasion. 

Threshold friction wind speed (u*,) is defined** as a function of A, a 
dimensionless proportionality parameter dependent on both the parti- 
cle Reynolds number at threshold friction wind speed (Re*, = u*,D,/y; 
Dp», particle diameter; v, kinematic viscosity) and the interparticle 
forces (I, = I,(Dp)), and also as a function of particle, fluid and gravity 
characteristics: 
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Here p, and p are respectively the particle and fluid densities and g is 
the acceleration due to gravity at the surface of Titan. Most of these func- 
tional parameters can be either set or derived in boundary-layer wind 
tunnels** to quantify threshold wind speeds under a variety of bound- 
ary conditions. Compensation for functional parameters that cannot 
be set, for example g, is accomplished through data analysis and mod- 
elling. Experimental similitude parameters with values that approx- 
imate those of the natural setting ensure that atmospheric conditions 
are similar for the aeolian processes under investigation. Wind tunnel 
studies have yielded threshold wind speeds for particle motion on Earth, 
Mars and Venus’. For this work, we refurbished, and conducted exper- 
iments in, the high-pressure boundary-layer wind tunnel formerly used 
to simulate Venusian conditions®. The purpose was to simulate the con- 
ditions of aeolian saltation threshold on Titan. We refer to this facility 
as the Titan Wind Tunnel (TWT; Fig. 1 and Methods). 

Previous publications have been equivocal in stating or suggesting the 
correct similitude parameter—kinematic viscosity’*"’, static pressure*'*"” 
or density’—for saltation threshold experiments. We infer that the correct 
similitude parameter for determining threshold is kinematic viscosity, 
the ratio of molecular viscosity (1) to fluid density (Methods). To match 
the kinematic viscosity of the surface atmosphere on Titan at terres- 
trial temperatures requires an absolute air pressure of ~1.25 X 10° Pa 
(Extended Data Table 1). With this simulation, the fundamental phys- 
ics governing particle threshold on Titan is reproduced. This physics is 
not achieved in wind tunnels designed to simulate conditions on Earth 
and Mars, and so model extrapolations to Titan conditions from exper- 
iments in those tunnels are questionable. 

Our methodology for deriving threshold wind speeds on Titan (see 
Extended Data Fig. 1 for a flowchart) begins with the derivation of thresh- 
old friction wind speeds in the TWT (u*,;w) for sediments of various 
sizes and densities (Methods and Extended Data Table 2). The exper- 
imentally derived values of u*,ywr were compared with predictions of 
the experimental conditions from two recognized models of thresh- 
old fiction wind speeds, one model originally published by Iversen and 
White® and the other by Shao and Lu’ (Methods). This comparison 
shows that the experimentally derived values are consistently ~40-50% 
higher, outside of uncertainty estimates, than predicted by either model 
(Extended Data Fig. 5; for calculation of uncertainty estimates, see 
Methods). These TWT threshold friction speeds were then converted 
to threshold friction speeds for the Titan surface (u*tritan) for both 
models (Methods) and again compared with predictions from the two 
models (Fig. 2 and Table 1). We modified the Iverson-White model to 
give the interparticle force term the same dependence on D, as in the 
Shao-Lu model (Methods), to facilitate comparison between the model 
results. The modified Iversen—White model underestimates the experi- 
mentally based values of u* ¢ritan by ~40-50%. The Shao-Lu model also 
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Figure 1 | Titan Wind Tunnel with important components labelled. The downwind observation side port through which the data of record are observed is the 


rightmost of the labelled observation ports. 


underestimates the values by ~40-50% (Methods). Thus, the experi- 
mentally based threshold values for Titan conditions are higher than 
predicted by either model. 

Correcting the models requires shifting the model curves to match the 


experimental results. Algebraic analyses of various model formulations®*"* 
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Figure 2 | Experimentally derived threshold fiction wind speeds on Titan. 
The dashed lines are the nominal models by Iversen and White® (IW) and 
by Shao and Lw’ (SL). The solid lines are the nominal models with the density 
ratio term®. For the nominal Iversen—-White model, we use K= 0.055 gs ”, 
where K is equivalent to A4J, in the interparticle force term, and n = 2, where 
nis the exponent of D, in the generalized interparticle force term (equation (6) 
in Methods, following ref. 8; Extended Data Table 4). This modification 
makes the interparticle force (I,) proportional to D, as in the Shao-Lu model, 
thereby facilitating comparison between the two models. The modified 
Iversen—White model (experimentally derived data in black symbols) is plotted 
for equations 5 (0.03 = Re*, = 10) and 6 (10 = Re*,) in ref. 6 (equations (7) 
and (8) in Methods), with the transition between the two particle friction 
Reynolds number regimes at ~200 im. The Shao—Lu model (experimentally 
derived data in grey symbols) is plotted for equation 24 in ref. 7 (equation (9) in 
Methods) for the nominal value of Ay (0.0123), where Ay is the dimensionless 
proportionality parameter for the Shao-Lu model, and the lowest value for 

y (01g s °), where y controls the interparticle force, as determined from 
optimizing the fit of the u*,rwr data to the model (Extended Data Fig. 5). 
Vertical bars show standard deviation uncertainties in speed for the number of 
data points indicated in Extended Data Table 2; see Methods for the approach 
to calculating the uncertainty. 


suggest the most reasonable approach to accomplishing this shift. As a 
specific form of equation (1), the complete formulation may be written 


ae 1+ Aalp/PpgD5 
me T"N A F(Re*) + 9(0,/P) 


Pp&Dp 


7 (2) 


where A, is a constant that quantifies the interparticle force and 9(p,/p) 
is a density ratio term (note the distinction between g and 9). The value 
for A, in the various model formulations varied by roughly an order of 
magnitude (Extended Data Table 4) depending on whether the expo- 
nent for the particle diameter was fitted to the data or assumed, but this 
variation did not significantly change the magnitude of the curve. The 
Reynolds number dependence, f(Re*,), has been derived on the basis of 
fitting to diverse data sets for discrete Reynolds number ranges*®, and 
so is unlikely to be significantly in error. A ~40-50% increase in the 
value of A, would correct the underestimation by the Iversen—White 
model, but the A, values have also been derived from fitting to a broad 
experimental data set, and a physical reason to change its value by 40- 
50% is not obvious. 

The magnitude of the modified Iversen—White model curve may also 
be increased through the inclusion ofa density ratio term, 9(p,/p). This 
term was introduced to improve the model fit to experimental data for 
Venus-analogue conditions, data that, like the TWT data, were higher 
in value than predicted*. The density ratios for the TWT experiments 
(~80-200) and for Titan (~200) are similar to each other and to the 
value for the Venus-analogue experiments (~40), which (under density 
similitude) matches the value for Venus. In comparison, the density ratios 
for Earth and Mars are of orders 10° and 10°, respectively. Inclusion of 
the density ratio for Titan conditions shifts the modified Iversen—White 
model curve up, increasing the minimum u* yan Value by ~50%, to 
a value approximately equal to that of the Shao-Lu model (Table 1). 
Inclusion of the density ratio term in the Shao-Lu model similarly shifts 
the corresponding curve up, although the model still underestimates 
the experimentally derived data, especially at large particle sizes (Fig. 2). 
The median value of the interparticle force coefficient suggested by 
Shao and Lu’ (y = 0.3 gs”) predicts a larger optimal particle diameter 
than is derived here, and so we use their minimum value of 0.1 gs”, 
shifting the optimal diameter to smaller sizes (Table 1). Whereas the 
Iversen—White model and the Shao-Lu model compare well for Earth 
and the various Martian conditions’, they show an observable differ- 
ence for Venus’ and, with the modified Iversen—White model, an even 
greater difference (~100% around a near-optimum D, of ~200 pm) 
for Titan (Fig. 2). That both Venus and Titan have comparably lower 
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Table 1 | Comparison of u*;titan Values derived from both models 


Value Modified lversen—White Modified lversen—White lversen-White change Shao-Lu Shao-Lu with Shao-Lu change 
with density ratio density ratio 

Minimum u*tritan (ms +) 0.035 0.053 ~50% increase 0.053 0.053 None 

Optimum D, (um) 236 206 ~10% change 475 272 ~40% decrease 


In order to facilitate comparison between the two models, the lversen-White model® is modified to use the same dependence of interparticle force on D, as in the Shao-Lu’ model (see Extended Data Table 4), using 


the formulation from refs 8, 18. 


density ratios than both Earth and Mars substantiates the use of the 
density ratio to correct the Titan model curves. 

The density ratio term was originally derived algebraically from a 
balance of forces for threshold conditions that include grain impacts®. 
However, the data of record in our TWT experiments were the obser- 
vations made during increasing wind speeds, before significant upwind 
saltation began. Thus, they probably correspond to the fluid threshold, 
that is, the wind speed at which particles are first entrained by the fluid 
flow. By analogy with Titan (and Venus)”, the fluid threshold in the TWT 
(and Venus Wind Tunnel) experiments is lower than the impact thresh- 
old, that is, the lowest wind speed necessary to maintain saltation after 
initiation, and so would be encountered first as wind speed is increased. 
We thus infer that our experimental data, probably like those for the 
Venus Wind Tunnel’, record fluid thresholds without contributions 
from grain impacts. We infer A, to bea function of drag and moment’. 
That both A, and the density ratio term shift the Iversen—White model 
curve implies that a low density ratio affects the drag and moment in 
some fashion. 

Our experimentally derived results provide parameters for improved 
modelling of sand transport on Titan. The threshold friction wind speeds 
(Fig. 2), translated into fluid shear stress (t, = pu*,) (Fig. 3), provide 
values for numerical simulation of aeolian sediment flux. They can also 
be translated into threshold freestream wind speeds (no longer affected 
by surface friction) at specific elevations (Fig. 3) for use in atmospheric 
modelling or for comparison with model results. Greater threshold wind 
speeds increase the geomorphic effectiveness of winds that are strong 
enough to exceed threshold speeds, while eliminating the effect of weaker, 
although possibly more frequent, winds. Thus, the higher-than-predicted 
threshold wind speeds on Titan support a scenario in which only rare 
strong westerly winds, instead of prevailing easterlies, control the elon- 
gation of Titan dunes"’. However, our experimentally derived threshold 
values at an altitude of 300 m (Fig. 3) exceed the reported model thresh- 
old values at this height’ 1 and so use of the new threshold values in 
modelling dune elongation is necessary to test this hypothesis. Although 
the interparticle force is unknown on Titan, it is unlikely to be less than 
on Earth (Methods). If the dune sand on Titan is ‘sticky’, then the ex- 
perimentally derived high threshold wind speeds would underestimate 
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Figure 3 | Derived parameters from Titan threshold fiction speeds. The 
u*-rwr data (grey lines) from Fig. 2 are presented as both shear stress values at 
threshold, t, = pu*,’ (red lines and right ordinal scale), and as freestream wind 
speed, u(z), at z = 300 m altitude (black lines). 
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the true threshold wind speeds, potentially further enhancing both the 
geomorphic effectiveness of stronger (westerly) winds and the differ- 
ence between the experimentally derived and modelled threshold 
winds. 

These results demonstrate the importance of including the density 
ratio term in calculating threshold friction speeds in thick atmospheres, 
as are likely to occur on some near-Earth-size extrasolar planets”. 
Conversely, they help to substantiate its relative unimportance* in model- 
ling high-density-ratio conditions (p,/p > 1,000). Thus, for other extreme 
aeolian conditions, including transport by plumes on Triton”, jets on 
comets™ or winds on Pluto, entrainment may be modelled by the mod- 
ified Iversen—White®* formulation without the density ratio term. Under 
such low-gravity, low-sediment-density conditions, correct formulation 
of the interparticle force becomes especially significant. Whether either 
the modified Iversen—White model or the Shao-Lu model adequately 
represents the interparticle force term, given its complex dependence 
on particle characteristics”*, is a question for future research. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Titan Wind Tunnel. The TWT (Fig. 1), a remodel of the Venus Wind Tunnel”®, 
is a closed-circuit, high-pressure, boundary-layer tunnel. Flow is generated by an 
eight-bladed fan rotating at a rate of up to 2,500 r.p.m. Downwind of the fan, ten 
curved tubes, each 5 cm in diameter, prevent flow separation and minimize turbu- 
lence and secondary flow. Downwind of these flow straighteners, a settling cham- 
ber further damps turbulence and traps material before entering the test section. 
In the test section, at pressures necessary to simulate Titan kinematic viscosity at 
standard temperature (12 bar; Extended Data Table 1), the fan drives air flow at 
freestream speeds (u(z)) of up to ~6.5ms_‘. Downwind of the test section, a dif- 
fuser expansion section prevents material from recirculating with the gas flow and 
impinging on the fan or plugging the fixed pitot tube, located downwind of the fan. 

The test section is 122 cm in length and 20.3 cm in interior diameter, and moves 
laterally on rails into or out of its position within the wind tunnel. Floor plates— 
either the calibration plate with a traversable pitot tube or the experimental test plate 
with no pitot tube—have the same length as the test section and are 18 cm in width. 
When inserted into the test section (Extended Data Figs 2 and 3), they rest against 
the inside walls. The test section has two stations for observing the test bed: a single 
upwind observation port 30 cm from the upwind end of the test section, and three 
downwind observation ports, including two ports on either side of the test section 
identical to the upwind port and a smaller port on top to enable illumination of the 
test bed. 

The TWT operates with pressurized air that is desiccated by an Airtek TW250 
dryer to dew point of — 40 °C. Temperature variations are negligible given the large 
fluid mass within the tunnel. Static pressure is monitored visually using a calibrated 
gauge. 

The TWT is fitted with a custom-made, high-pressure, high-temporal-resolution 
transducer supplied by the Tavis Corporation. Wind speed data, both for calibra- 
tions and threshold wind speed information, were collected using pitot tubes (see, 
for example, Extended Data Fig. 3b) connected to this transducer. Pneumatic lines 
from the pitot tube exit from beneath the plate to a signal pass-through port in the 
bottom of the test section. The electrical lines that supply power and control to the 
instrument and enable data capture are run to a laptop computer through the same 
pass-through. The pneumatic lines run through the stack valve to the dynamic pres- 
sure transducer. Transducer output consists of voltage as a function of dynamic 
pressure according to manufacturer-supplied calibration curves. These dynamic 
pressures, in turn, are converted to freestream wind speeds at height z as 


u(z) =(2Payn/p)" (3) 


where Puy, is the dynamic pressure of the gas (air) and is a function of z 
(Payn = Payn(2))- 

TWT calibration. Derivation of threshold friction wind speeds in the TWT entailed 
initial collection of wind tunnel calibration data (Extended Data Fig. 4). Different 
types of calibration data were required. 

(i) Although wind speed (dynamic pressure) data were required in the test section, 
where threshold was observed, the traversable pitot tube in the test section had 
to be removed during experiments to prevent clogging or disruption of air flow. 
Dynamic pressure data were collected instead using the fixed pitot tube on the 
opposite side of the wind tunnel (Fig. 1). Thus, a correlation curve was derived to 
convert the freestream wind speed data collected during experiments with the 
fixed pitot tube into equivalent freestream wind speed data in the test section. We 
constructed this curve from three separate calibration runs (interspersed with 
threshold data collection runs) at fan motor speeds up to 105% of maximum rated 
speed in 20% increments. During these runs, voltage data from the transducer 
were collected independently and alternately from the traversable pitot tube and 
from the fixed pitot tube by switching the stack valve to read either the fixed pitot 
or traversable pitot for the same fan motor speed increment. Those voltage data 
were converted to dynamic pressures using the manufacturer’s curves and then 
from dynamic pressures into freestream wind speeds using equation (3). The resul- 
tant correction curve is u(z)rwr = 1.49U(Z) fixed pitot — 0.426, where u(Z)fixed pitot is 
the freestream wind speed at the fixed pitot and u(z);wr is the freestream wind 
speed in the test section. Both the fixed pitot and (during this calibration) the tra- 
verse pitot in the test section are within the boundary layer, and so record free- 
stream wind speeds. 

(ii) Freestream wind speed at height z, u(z), is related to friction wind speed, u*, 
according to the ‘law of the wall’, 


u(z) =(u"/«)ln(z/zo) (4) 


where « is the von Karman constant (0.41) and Zo is the roughness height, that is, 
the distance above the surface at which the wind speed is zero. Thus, to convert the 
freestream wind speeds at threshold (u(z),) into the desired friction wind speeds at 


threshold (u*,) requires knowledge of the roughness height. Equation (4) can be 
linearized to 


In(z) =(«/u*)u(z) +In(z) (5) 


In aeolian studies, this roughness height is commonly derived by measuring a wind 
speed profile to construct the relationship between height and freestream wind 
speed’. As indicated by equation (5), the y intercept of a plot of In(z) versus u(z) is 
In(zo), such that the value of e'™"*"**P9 gives the roughness height. 

To derive the roughness height, we performed a series of calibration runs to 
determine the boundary-layer profiles. A calibration plate of aluminium was cov- 
ered with 100-grit sand paper (grain diameters of 125 jum), and a traversable pitot 
tube assembly with a stepping motor assembly was installed at the downwind end 
of the plate (Extended Data Fig. 3b). The stepping motor raised the pitot tube in 
logarithmically increasing steps above the plate to a maximum height of ~4.3 cm, 
well into the freestream (Extended Data Fig. 4). At each step, the dynamic pressure 
from the pitot tube was read over a 10 s interval by the transducer. The voltage from 
the transducer was sent to a data acquisition module manufactured by Measure- 
ment Computing Corporation, and was processed and recorded by TracerDAQ 
software on a laptop computer. After data collection, voltages were converted to 
dynamic pressures using the appropriate pressure-dependent correlation curve pro- 
vided by the transducer manufacturer (Tavis Corporation), and these dynamic 
pressures were in turn converted to freestream wind speeds using equation (3). 
These boundary-layer data taken at different wind speeds show that the freestream 
boundary layer begins at z ~ 1.9 cm, such that the pitot tube reached well into the 
freestream and the boundary layer was fully developed, and that zp ~ 0.003 cm 
(Extended Data Fig. 4). 

These calibration runs were conducted at fan motor speeds of 20% to 80% of the 

maximum rated speed, increasing in 10% increments. We used the average value 
of these multiple calibration runs. The same data are also used to derive u*, which 
is used in uncertainty estimates (see below). 
Kinematic viscosity as similitude parameter for threshold experiments. Kine- 
matic viscosity (v), is the ratio of molecular viscosity (1) to fluid density (). For a 
particle of a given diameter, kinematic viscosity is a fundamental control on the 
relative importance of lift and drag forces, which is quantified by the particle 
friction Reynolds number: 


Re*, =u" D,/v=u" Dyp/yU 


Here D, is the particle diameter and u* is the friction wind speed. The particle 
friction Reynolds number is a controlling parameter in the formulation for thresh- 
old friction wind speed (equation (1)). For smaller particles, threshold is controlled 
largely by the viscous (or laminar) sublayer, of thickness 6,, within which the flow 
regime is linear and the mechanics of particle detachment differ from those in the 
turbulent regime’’. The thickness of this viscous sublayer is proportional to the 
kinematic viscosity and inversely proportional to the friction speed: 


by=5v/u" =5/ pu" 


Thus, correctly simulating the kinematic viscosity is necessary in deriving thresh- 
old friction wind speeds, providing the correct ratio of lift and drag forces, and 
simulating the viscous sublayer thicknesses. 

Selection and preparation of experimental sediments. The experimental sediments 
were chosen to encompass a range of densities, median particle diameters (D,) and 
particle diameter ranges (Extended Data Table 2). This distribution includes sedi- 
ments believed to be similar in size to the sand on Titan and of equivalent weight 
for both organic and water ice compositions. In addition, the experimental matrix 
includes several sediments of both larger and smaller grain sizes and various den- 
sities, to give more complete coverage of the wind-speed/particle-diameter space 
for more robust comparison with threshold models. 

After sieving, the experimental sediments were added to the test plate within the 
test section and smoothed to ensure complete coverage with a consistent thickness 
(~1 cm) (Extended Data Fig. 2). The test section was rolled back into alignment with 
the tunnel, which was sealed and pressurized with dry air (dew point at —40° C). 
Relative interparticle forces of experimental and Titan conditions. We set con- 
ditions in the TWT to mimic cohesive forces expected for Titan. The largest con- 
tributor to interparticle force on Earth (that is, humidity) is due to the polarity of 
water molecules, but water vapour and other polar molecules are lacking in Titan’s 
atmosphere. Thus, the experimental sediments in the TWT are dry, as noted above, 
so that cohesive forces due to the polarity of the water molecules are negligible, as is 
the case for sediments on Titan. The values for interparticle force in the threshold 
models that were fitted to the TWT data can be computed as the product of the inter- 
particle force term (Extended Data Table 4) and a representative grain diameter, 
taken to be ~200 jum, the approximate optimal particle size for saltation on Titan 
(Fig. 2). In the modified Iversen-White model, the interparticle force at that particle 
size is ~11 nN, and for the Shao-Lu model the value is ~20 nN. For comparison, 
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atomic force microscopy experiments derive pull-off forces for ~200 tum-diameter 
hydrophobic particles under dry conditions of ~10 to 500 nN (refs 25, 27). Calcu- 
lation of interparticle force for ‘clean’ particles of that diameter using relationships 
derived from lunar soils** suggests even higher values, of ~3,600 nN. On terrestrial 
bodies, sediment cohesion may be enhanced by electrostatic forces generated by 
friction between both rocky and icy (snow) particles”, and the blown sands on Titan, 
being composed of organic compounds or water ice (or both), probably experience 
similar electrostatic forces. Other processes, such as wetting by liquid hydrocar- 
bons, may enhance these high cohesion values even further. Thus, it is unlikely that 
the cohesive forces on Titan will be less strong than in these wind tunnel experi- 
ments. Therefore, the threshold wind speed models derived from these experiments 
probably represent minimum values, exacerbating the mismatch between the data 
and the models. The morphology of the dunes, which could be interpreted as 
evidence for unusually high sand cohesion”, provides some supporting evidence 
for high cohesive forces on Titan. Further work is required to quantify the magni- 
tude of interparticle forces for wind-blown sediments on any planetary body'””’. 
Collection of threshold wind speed data. Following established procedures*'*"’, 
we momentarily increased the wind speed until motion was briefly observed, to 
remove perched grains or otherwise easily moved grains from the bed, thereby mak- 
ing the surface similar to that expected to exist at equilibrium in an aeolian envir- 
onment. Threshold wind speed data were then collected by observation of motion 
in the test section. Our interest is in the fluid (or static) threshold, the wind speed at 
which particles are first entrained by the fluid flow, as distinct from impact thresh- 
old, the lowest wind speed necessary to maintain saltation after initiation. For these 
fluid threshold data, fan motor speed was gradually increased while visual observa- 
tions were made of five stages of grain motion, namely first motion, flurries, patches, 
motion of ~50% of the longitudinally central portion of the bed, and motion of 
~ 100% of the bed (Extended Data Table 3). The fan motor speed was then decreased 
as similar stages were noted in reverse. 

We define threshold as 50% of the bed in motion, indicating that one-half of the 
grains have exceeded threshold and the other half have not. We focus on the longi- 
tudinally central portion of the bed to avoid effects along the walls. Early work defined 
threshold as “the lowest ... speed at which the majority of exposed particles ... are 
set in motion” and “general motion of the exposed particles”’* or “movement of 
particles over the entire bed”"*, consistent with ref. 3. If “general motion’ indicates 
that the entire bed is in motion, our definition of 50% of the bed in motion is equally 
or more conservative—tending towards lower wind speeds—than the definitions 
in these references. Later work by some of the same authors defined threshold as 
the wind speed at which “groups of grains began to saltate” such that “at slightly 
higher wind speeds, saltation was a continuous cloud of particles”*. In our observa- 
tions, motion of 50% of the bed occurred as groups of saltating grains and imme- 
diately preceded continuous saltation over the entire bed. Thus, our definition of 
threshold seems qualitatively consistent with this definition as well. Because of our 
focus on fluid threshold, we use the value for motion of 50% of the bed during 
increasing wind speeds. 

Observations of grain motion were made by two independent observers at both 
the upwind and downwind viewing ports to provide confirmation of motion. The 
observations from the downwind port are considered the threshold data of record 
because the ~80 cm fetch allows for development of the turbulent boundary layer 
and for any anomalous effects from the leading edge of the test plate to damp out. 
The observations focused on roughly the central third of the bed along its hori- 
zontal axis (that is, perpendicular to the wind stream) within the field of view to 
avoid anomalous conditions associated with the side walls of the test section. 

Voltages from a high-precision, high-pressure transducer connected to the fixed 
pitot tube in the freestream were continuously recorded throughout each experi- 
ment. As each grain motion stage was observed in the test section, the time and fan 
motor speed were noted. Data on grain motion stages were collected during three suc- 
cessive runs from the same bed of material and showed excellent reproducibility. 

The continuous voltage data were then converted to threshold friction wind speeds 
in the test section. This conversion entailed first using the manufacturer-supplied 
calibration curves of transducer voltage verses applied pressure to derive the dynamic 
pressure. These dynamic pressures were then converted to freestream wind speeds 
(using equation (3)), effectively creating a look-up table of wind speed by time. The 
recorded times for each grain motion stage were used to query this look-up table to 
find the wind speeds at each grain motion stage, including threshold. The correla- 
tion curve to convert freestream wind speeds derived from the fixed pitot tube into 
equivalent freestream wind speeds in the test section was then applied (see Fig. 1 for 
pitot tube locations). Finally, these threshold freestream wind speeds were trans- 
lated into threshold friction wind speeds, u*,;w-, according to the ‘law of the wall’, 
(equation (4), in which z, the freestream wind speed height, is derived from appro- 
priate boundary layer curves (Extended Data Fig. 4)). 

Models used for comparison of TWT threshold friction wind speeds. Model of 
Iversen and White. This model*® is based on mathematically fitting data from 
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terrestrial and low-pressure planetary-analogue wind tunnel experiments. The form 
of the model is 


u', = Arf (Re't)((1+K/(ppgDp")|(Pp/P)gDp) (6) 


where u*, = A((p,/, p)gDp)"” ? is the original equation (derived in ref. 3). Comparison 


with equation (1) shows that A = A;f(Re*,) and that the term (1 + KI(ppgDp"))" Z 
in which K = 0.006 gcm°”s * and n = 2.5, is an expression for the importance of 
interparticle forces relative to gravity. However, previous'* and subsequent iterations® 
of this model used an a priori proportionality of I, to D, (n = 2), for which the 
(fitted) value of K is 0.055 g s 7 (Extended Data Table 4). In this work, we modify 
the Iversen—White model by using K = 0.055 gs” and n = 2 (after ref. 8) to facil- 
itate its comparison with the Shao-Lu model’. 

Model of Shao and Lu. This model’ is a deliberate simplification of the Iversen— 
White model**, replacing the modest dependence of A on Reynolds number with 
a constant. Unlike Iversen and White** but consistent with the previous’* and 
subsequent® iterations of the Iversen—White model, the Shao-Lu model sets I, 
proportional to D,. 

Conversion to threshold friction wind speed on Titan. The TWT simulates the 
kinematic viscosity of flow around the grains but not the atmospheric density, the 
gravity of Titan nor the variation in A, as required in the model of Iversen and 
colleagues**"* (formulated in equations (1) and (2)). On the basis of equation (1), 
conversion of the threshold friction speed from the wind tunnel, u*,rwr, to the 
threshold friction speed on the surface of Titan, u*tritan, may be implemented as: 

UW eritan =" erwr (Aritan/Atwr) [(8ritan/Srwr)(Prwr/Pritan)] ue 

Although the direct correction for gravity and particle density is trivial, correcting 
for A (which depends also on the particle Reynolds number and the particle size) 
is more complex. Our approach was to compute theoretical values of u* pian and 
u*:pwr as functions of particle size using the appropriate expression for A and cor- 
responding parameters*®. We then multiplied the u*,rwr values (Extended Data 
Fig. 5) by the ratio (u*ryitan/U* rw) theoretical (Extended Data Fig. 6) to translate 
these experimentally derived wind speeds to Titan surface conditions (u*;ritan), 
using a density for Titan sediment of 1 gcm™*. 

Comparison of u* ¢yitan With models. Model of Iversen and White®. For the modi- 
fied Iversen—-White model, we use K = 0.055 gs * and n = 2 (following ref. 8). This 
modification to the Iversen-White model gives the same dependence of interpar- 
ticle force (I) on D, as the Shao-Lu model, thereby facilitating comparison between 
the two models. For this model, u*;ritan was found by first determining the Reynolds 
number range (Re*, = 3) for the relevant particle sizes (10 um = D, = 1,000 pm) 
and flow speeds on Titan. For this range of particle Reynolds number, both expres- 
sions for A from the Iversen-White model are used. These expressions are 


1/2 

0.055 
A=0.129{ 1+ (1.928Re*, 901)? 7) 

PpsD> 

for 3 = Re*, = 10 and 

0.055 = 

A=0.120{ 14+ — (1 0.0858el-°%917(Re«19)]) (8) 
Pr&P> 


for Re*, = 10 (refs 4, 6). From equations (1), (7) and (8), we calculated values of 
u* pwr and u*rritan for the actual values of D, used in our experiments, calculated 
the ratio of u* rritan to U* pwr as a function of grain size (Extended Data Fig. 6), and 
multiplied these ratios by u*,rwr to get u*yritan aS a function of grain size. 

Model of Shao and Lu’. The Shao-Lu model assumes that the coefficient A is 
only weakly dependent on the particle friction Reynolds number. In addition, aero- 
dynamic drag and lift are balanced by cohesion and gravity (both functions of grain 
size), so that the threshold is dependent only on grain size. Thus, A is reduced to a 
constant (Ay) and the remainder of the expression may be expressed as a function 
of particle size with an empirical constant (y) for interparticle forces, as follows: 


u",=(Ay[(p,/p)gDp +7/(pDp))) (9) 


Here Ay has a value of approximately 0.0123 and + is approximately 0.3 gs”. 


For the Shao-Lu model, like the Iversen—White model, conversion of u*;rwr to 
u* Titan entailed multiplying by (u*¢ritan/U*trw) theoretical (Extended Data Fig. 6) 
and using the given value of Aj (0.0123) and the lowest value within the indicated 
range of values for y (0.1 gs ~) as derived for the TWT data (Extended Data Fig. 5). 
Lower y values effectively decrease the interparticle force, causing the transition 
between dominance by interparticle forces and dominance by gravity to shift to 
smaller grain sizes. This shift leaves the curve unchanged at the largest particle diam- 
eters and moves it down at smaller particle diameters. With this shift, the nominal 
Shao-Lu model underestimates u*yritan by 40-50% at all particle diameters. Lower 
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values of y are outside the range indicated by Shao and Lu’ on the basis of data on 
terrestrial planets. 
Uncertainty estimates. We calculate uncertainties in our results for the TWT 
(Extended Data Fig. 5) as explained below. In this explanation, we provide example 
values for one sediment type, 175-250 kum silica sand (see, for example, Extended 
Data Fig. 2). Data for this sediment were collected on three runs (T-13-135, T-13- 
136 and T-13-137). Threshold (50% of the bed in motion) was not observed during 
T-13-136. Thatis, as fan motor speed was increased during the experiments, we were 
not always able to identify accurately or quickly enough when the bed transitioned 
from less than 50% of the bed in motion (‘patches’; see Extended Data Table 3) to 
more than 50% of the bed in motion. Such non-identifications, as for T-13-136, 
reduced the number of data points for any series of three or four runs per sediment 
type. 
A. Voltage as measured at the fixed pitot at threshold. The uncertainty in the volt- 
age recorded at the time that threshold is observed is due to two factors. 

¢ Transducer uncertainty. We quantify this fractional uncertainty as the ratio of 
the ‘Deviation (mV)’ and the ‘Output Voltage (VDC) (VDC, d.c. voltage in volts) 
recorded in the manufacturer’s transducer calibration data. The maximum frac- 
tional uncertainty over the entire range of test pressures is always =1%. 1% is 
taken as a standard, conservative value. 

¢ Voltage variability. The fractional uncertainty in the voltage variability is the 
standard deviation of the population divided by the average voltage. This uncer- 
tainty is calculated for the ten seconds after threshold is observed. For T-13-135, 
the average voltage is —0.73 VDC, the standard deviation is 0.019 VDC and the frac- 
tional uncertainty is 0.024 or 2.4%. For T-13-137, the average voltage is —0.77 VDC, 
the standard deviation is 0.019 VDC and the fractional uncertainty is 0.027 or 2.7%. 

Because these uncertainties in the voltage at threshold are random and inde- 
pendent, they are added in quadrature. For the two runs of 175-250 tum silica sand 
for which threshold was observed, the results are 2.6% and 2.9%. 
B. Conversion from fixed pitot voltages to pressures. Conversion from voltage to 
dynamic pressure is done using the manufacturer-supplied linear calibration 
curves, for which the uncertainty is <0.01%. Given the linear shape of the curves 
and their small uncertainty, we consider this uncertainty to be negligible. 
C. Conversion from fixed pitot pressures to fixed pitot freestream wind speeds. 
Dynamic pressure from the fixed pitot tube as recorded by the transducer is con- 
verted to wind speed according to equation (3), where p is calculated using the 
universal gas law (as indicated in Extended Data Table 1). The static pressure (P) 
for this calculation is measured with a precision of <0.5% using a calibrated gauge. 
The temperature in the wind tunnel is taken as the temperature in the room (the 
Planetary Aeolian Laboratory), which is measured with a calibrated thermometer. 
Thus, the fractional uncertainty in density (6p/p) is the fractional uncertainty in 
the static pressure (SP/P), and is taken to be 0.5%. 

The fractional uncertainty in the wind speed (Su/u) at the fixed pitot is derived 
by propagating uncertainties in the dynamic pressure (Puy) and the density (p): 


5u/u= (1/2) [(26Piyn/Payn)+8p/ol 


To average these uncertainties for the two runs for 175-250 tm silica sand which 
threshold was observed, the fractional uncertainties in wind speed were converted 
into absolute uncertainties, added in quadrature and converted back to fractional 
uncertainties. For 175-250 tm silica sand, the result is 3.7%. 

D. Conversion of fixed pitot freestream wind speeds to equivalent freestream wind 
speed in the test section. The freestream wind speeds at the fixed pitot tube are 
converted to equivalent freestream wind speeds in the test section using an average 
correlation curve. This correlation curve was derived from data collected during 
three calibration runs interspersed with data collection runs. The data used in the 
curve were those at which threshold was observed (~1-2 ms~!). The fractional 


uncertainty in the correlation curves derived from these three runs is used as the 
uncertainty in this correlation. This fractional uncertainty is estimated to be the 
ratio of the standard deviation of the population and the average wind speed. For 
threshold speeds of 1-2 ms~ | the result ranges from 1.5% to 0.3%. 1.5% is used as 
a standard, conservative value. 

The uncertainties in these two conversions above are independent and so are 
added in quadrature. For 175-250 tum silica sand, the result is 4.0%. 
E. Determination of observational uncertainty in the freestream wind speed. Thresh- 
old is determined to occur in the wind tunnel by visual observation of 50% bed 
motion. Three or four experiments were run for each sediment type (unique com- 
bination of material and size). For each sediment type, the variability of the wind 
speed at which threshold was observed is quantified as the standard deviation of 
the population, which was divided by the threshold wind speeds to yield fractional 
uncertainty. For three sediment types, threshold was observed during only one 
run, and so a standard deviation could not be calculated. Without the standard 
deviation, the uncertainties depicted in Extended Data Figs 5 for these three (out 
of 27) data points slightly underestimate the true uncertainties. For silica sand (runs 
T-13-135 and T-13-137), the standard deviation of the population is 0.030 ms 7 
corresponding to a fractional uncertainty of 2.2%. 
F. Conversion of freestream wind speed in the test section to TWT friction wind 
speed. The freestream wind speeds are converted into friction wind speeds using 
the ‘law of the wall’ (equation (4)). The uncertainty in this conversion derives from 
uncertainty in the roughness height. We used the value of zp derived from the cali- 
bration runs for the wind speeds at which threshold was observed (20%-30% of the 
maximum rated fan motor speed). These values can be checked against theoretical 
values for Zo. For a roughness Reynolds number (Re,) >60, Zy = k,/30, where k, is 
the Nikuradse roughness; roughness in the transitional regime down to Re, = 4 is 
similar to roughness in the aerodynamically rough regime, and so the same formu- 
lation is commonly used””. In the aerodynamically smooth regime where Re, < 4, 
Zo = p/9pu*. To capture the variability in zo, we averaged six different values: the 
roughness heights at 20%, 30%, 40%, 50%, 60% and 80% of the maximum rated fan 
motor speed (see, for example, Extended Data Fig. 4). The uncertainty in zp) was 
characterized as the standard deviation of these values. That absolute uncertainty, 
~0.0016 mm, was both added and subtracted from the average zp to get absolute 
positive and negative uncertainties, which were then converted to fractional uncer- 
tainties. Adding these uncertainties in quadrature with the previous uncertainties 
from step E gave the final fractional uncertainties for each sediment type. For silica 
sand, the TWT fractional uncertainties are 5.4% (run T-13-135) and 4.8% (run 
T-13-137). 
G. Conversion of TWT friction wind speed to Titan friction wind speed. The TWT 
friction wind speeds were converted to Titan friction wind speeds through scaling 
by the ratio of the TWT threshold friction speeds and the Titan threshold friction 
wind speeds. For silica sand (runs T-13-135 and T-13-137), this ratio is 0.4796. 
Because this step consists of multiplication by a constant, the fractional uncertain- 
ties do not change. For plotting in Fig. 2, all the values for each sediment type and 
grain size were averaged together. 

The results of this error analysis are shown in Extended Data Table 2. 
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METHODOLOGY 


Preparation / Calibration 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Flow chart of methodology showing the steps used —(Trritan). Upright font denotes calibration data or informational text. Italic 
in this work. The results are threshold friction wind speed on Titan, u*tritan» | font indicates measured wind speeds or parameters derived from measured 
and freestream wind speed at height z, u(z)rritan» a8 a function of particle wind speeds. 

density (p,) and diameter (D,), and the shear stress at the surface at threshold 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | A view into the test section with the test plate 
inserted. In this photo, the test plate is prepared for an experimental run with 
silica sand. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Close-up views of some wind tunnel elements. within test section not visible). b, Oblique view of downstream end of test plate 
a, View of the downwind end of the test section rolled out from the wind tunnel, —_ after partial removal from the test section (opening visible at far left) showing 
showing the single upwind viewing port (far left) and the three downwind the traversable pitot tube assembly (in centre of photo). 100-grit (125 jum- 
viewing ports (top of third port visible on far side of test section). The diameter grains) sandpaper, for ensuring development of a representative 
downwind end of the calibration plate is seen within the test section (lower boundary layer, is visible to the left (upwind side) of the pitot tube assembly. 


right), with walnut shell and pneumatic lines visible (traversable pitot tube 
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Boundary Layer Profile, 60% fan motor speed 


270 
u_inf (cm/s) 


Boundary Layer Profile, 60% fan motor speed: Ln(Ht) 


y = 0.0187x - 5.7669 


Ln Ht (cm) 


u_inf (cm/s) 


Extended Data Figure 4 | Example plot (at 60% of the maximum rated fan __b, Linearized data illustrating how values of roughness height (zo) are derived. 
motor speed) of boundary layer data collected with the traversable pitot Fitting a straight line to the data gives the equation y = 0.00187x — 5.7669 in 
tube. a, Data showing that the boundary layer is fully developed with a centimetres. Comparison with equation (5) shows that In(zp) = —5.7669, 
freestream wind speed, u(z), of ~3.35ms | ata height of ~1.9 cm. such that zy) = ~0.003 cm. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Plots of experimentally derived threshold fiction 
wind speeds in the TWT for the Iversen-White and Shao-Lu models. 

For each plot, the dashed line represents the nominal model, the solid line 
shows the model matched to the data using the density ratio term of ref. 8, and 
the dotted line shows the model fitted to the data (y? minimization). For the 
modified Iversen—White model, we use K = 0.055 gs * and n = 2 (following 
ref. 8; see Extended Data Table 4). This modification makes the interparticle 
force (I,) proportional to D, as in the Shao-Lu model’, thereby facilitating 
comparison between the two models. The modified Iversen—White model® is 
plotted for their equations 5 (0.03 = Re*, = 10) and 6 (10 = Re*,) (see 
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TWT: Shao and Lu 
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equations (7) and (8) here), with the transition between the two particle friction 
Reynolds number regimes at ~200 jum. The Shao-Lu model’ is plotted for 
their nominal value for Ay (0.0123) and for their lowest value for y 

(1X 10° *kgs 7) to optimize the fit. The proximity of the models with the 
density ratio term (solid lines) and the models fitted to the data (dotted lines) 
indicates the power of the density ratio term to match the models to the data. 
Horizontal bars indicate the range of grain sizes (Extended Data Table 2). 
Vertical bars show the standard deviation uncertainty in speed for the number 
of data points indicated in Extended Data Table 2; see Methods for calculation 
of uncertainties. 
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Pp = 1100 kg m® 
Pp = 1300 kg m® 
Pp = 2150 kg m® 
Pp = 2500 kg m® 
Pp = 2650 kg m® 
Pp = 3000 kg m® 


— Shao & Lu (2000) 
---- lversen and White (1982), modified 


10 100 1000 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Plot of the u*, ratios used for converting the 


u* rwr to U*¢ritane See Methods (‘Comparison of u*yritan With models’) 
for details. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Conditions necessary to achieve similitude of kinematic viscosity with the Titan near-surface atmosphere 


PARAMETER TITAN TITAN WIND TUNNEL 
Atmospheric composition ~95% No, ~5% CHa ~79% N2, ~20% O2 
Static pressure, P (Pa) 1.44 x 10° 1.25 x 108 
Temperature, T (K) 94 293 

Molecular (dynamic) viscosity, y (Pa s)* 6.25 x 10 1.85 x 10° 
Atmospheric Density, p (kg m*)> 53 14.5 

Kinematic viscosity, v(m? s“)= p/p 1.2 x 10% 1.2 x 106 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Experimental matrix of sediments with 23 unique combinations of particle diameter (D,) and density 


Material Density D, (microns) Average Dp, 


(kg m*) 


Walnut shell 1100 125-150 


150-180 

180-212 

175-250 

212-250 

707-833 

833-1000 

Gc* 1300¢ 150-175 

2150 125-150 

Glass spheres 2500 74-88 
(solid) 

88-106 

106-125 

125-150 


180-212 
175-250 
212-250 
Silica Sand 2650 106-125 


125-150 


150-180 
180-212 
175-250 
212-250 


Basaltic sand 3000 600-707 


This distribution of materials includes predominately materials of similar equivalent weight (mass x gravity) to organic materials of the predicted grain size on Titan, as well as some heavier and larger particles to 
constrain the threshold curve at higher grain sizes (Fig. 2 and Extended Data Fig. 5). This table also shows the measured and derived threshold wind speeds, where Ut¢ixea is the freestream threshold wind speed at 
the fixed pitot, u¢twr is the freestream threshold wind speed in the test section, u*:twr is the friction threshold wind speed in the test section, and u*¢ritan is the friction threshold wind speed on Titan scaled to a 
particle density of 1,000 kgm~°. The error values are calculated as standard deviations (Methods) and are shown in Fig. 2 and Extended Data Fig. 5. nis the number of data points, which is the number of runs for 


which threshold was observed. 
* Gas chromatograph column-packing material. 
+Calcined diatomite. 


(microns) 


138 


165 
196 
213 
231 
770 
917 
163 
138 


81 


97 
116 


138 


196 
213 
231 
116 


138 


165 
196 
213 
213 


654 


Date 
(YYYY) 


2012 
2013 
2013 
2013 
2012 
2013 
2013 
2013 
2012 
2013 
2012 
2013 
2013 
2013 
2012 
2013 
2013 
2012 
2013 
2013 
2012 
2013 
2013 
2013 
2012 
2013 


2013 


Error 


Value 
(s.d.) 
+3.1% 
-3.0% 
42.7% 
-2.7% 
+3.5% 
-3.5% 
+5.1% 
-5.1% 
+3.4% 
-3.4% 
+1.5% 
-1.5% 
+12.3% 
-12.3% 
+15.0% 
-15.0% 
+3.2% 
-3.2% 
+7.2% 
-7.2% 
+3.6% 
-3.6% 
+3.7% 
-3.7% 
+5.1% 
-5.1% 
+4.5% 
-44% 
+3.6% 
-3.6% 
+4.2% 
-4.2% 
+3.8% 
-3.8% 
+4.1% 
-4.1% 
+4.2% 
-4.2% 
+4.7% 
-4.7% 
+3.6% 
-3.6% 
+5.4% 
-5.4% 
+5.6% 
-5.6% 
42.8% 
-2.8% 
+4.8% 
-4.8% 
+4.9% 
-4.9% 
+13.6% 
-13.6% 


Upfixed) 


Ustwr. 


U*twr 


U*ZTicen 


units for all wind speeds are ms“ 


0.99 


1.11 


2.85 
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1.04 


1.23 


1.44 


1.51 


1.57 


1.62 


1.82 


3.82 


0.063 
0.074 
0.072 
0.081 
0.064 
0.076 
0.161 
0.168 
0.067 
0.072 
0.076 
0.078 
0.075 
0.072 
0.069 
0.081 
0.091 
0.086 
0.094 
0.089 
0.086 
0.078 
0.091 
0.094 
0.097 
0.109 


0.229 


0.058 
0.068 
0.060 
0.063 
0.048 
0.055 
0.085 
0.088 
0.054 
0.056 
0.078 
0.080 
0.069 
0.060 
0.052 
0.061 
0.055 
0.050 
0.053 
0.074 
0.064 
0.058 
0.060 
0.056 
0.056 
0.060 


0.087 


Extended Data Table 3 | Description of each stage of grain motion during data collection 
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STAGE 


DESCRIPTION (focused on the central ~one-third of the bed 
within the field of view) 


INCREASING WIND SPEED 


First motion 


The first perception of individual grain motion, including 
vibrating in place or rolling (observed as twinkling) or saltation 


Flurries 


Sporadic or episodic grain motion, commonly saltation 


Patches 


Continuous grain motion but occurring over less than 50% of 
the bed 


50% of bed in motion 


Continuous grain motion occurring over ~50% of the 
longitudinally central portion of the bed in motion > 
designated as threshold 


100% of bed in motion 


Continuous grain motion occurring over the entire bed 


DECREASING WIND SPEED 


50% of bed in motion 


Continuous grain motion occurring over ~50% of the 
longitudinally central portion of the bed in motion 


Continuous grain motion but occurring over less than 50% of 


Patches ihe bea 

Flurries Sporadic or episodic grain motion, commonly saltation 
Flashes of sparkling, interpreted as limited or individual grain 

Twinkling motion, including vibrating in place or rolling (observed as 
twinkling) or saltation 

No motion No perceived change in the field of view 
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Extended Data Table 4 | Values for the interparticle force parameters in various formulations of the models used here 


Publication Parameter 
lversen etal. 1976, 0.055g s* Fitted 
Iversen etal. 1987 2t Assumed 


Iversen and White 1982, 0.006 g cm®*s? Fitted 


Greeley and Iversen 1985 
Shao and Lu 2000 


*For comparison with equation (2), K = Aalp. 
+The value of n = 2 results in /, being proportional to Dp. 
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In transport experiments, the quantum nature of matter becomes 
directly evident when changes in conductance occur only in discrete 
steps’, with a size determined solely by Planck’s constant h. Obser- 
vations of quantized steps in electrical conductance”* have provided 
important insights into the physics of mesoscopic systems* and have 
allowed the development of quantum electronic devices’. Even though 
quantized conductance should not rely on the presence of electric 
charges, it has never been observed for neutral, massive particles®. In 
its most fundamental form, it requires a quantum-degenerate Fermi 
gas, a ballistic and adiabatic transport channel, and a constriction with 
dimensions comparable to the Fermi wavelength. Here we report the 
observation of quantized conductance in the transport of neutral 
atoms driven by a chemical potential bias. The atoms are in an ultra- 
ballistic regime, where their mean free path exceeds not only the size 
of the transport channel, but also the size of the entire system, includ- 
ing the atom reservoirs. We use high-resolution lithography to shape 
light potentials that realize either a quantum point contact or a quan- 
tum wire for atoms. These constrictions are imprinted on a quasi-two- 
dimensional ballistic channel connecting the reservoirs’. By varying 
either a gate potential or the transverse confinement of the constric- 
tions, we observe distinct plateaux in the atom conductance. The 
conductance in the first plateau is found to be equal to the universal 
conductance quantum, 1/h. We use Landauer’s formula to model our 
results and find good agreement for low gate potentials, with all 
parameters determined a priori. Our experiment lets us investigate 
quantum conductors with wide control not only over the channel 
geometry, but also over the reservoir properties, such as interaction 
strength, size and thermalization rate. 

As pointed out by Landauer in 1957, conduction is the transmission of 
carriers from one terminal to another*’. At the heart of this idea is the 
separation of a conducting channel region from the terminals, which 
have the role of carrier reservoirs. Inelastic processes in these reservoirs 
keep them in a steady state, and a fast and dissipative dynamics ensures 
incoherent emission of the carriers into the channel. A criterion for the 
observation of quantized conductance is the suppression of both inel- 
astic and elastic scattering processes in the channel, as well as an adia- 
batic connection of the channel to the reservoirs (Methods). These 
criteria are met in only very few systems, such as high-mobility two- 
dimensional (2D) electron gases**, atomic-sized break junctions in 
metals’°, and carbon nanotubes’’. The conducting channel is then des- 
cribed by a discrete set of modes in the transverse directions and a 
continuum along the transport direction. Each transverse mode contri- 
butes a maximum value of 1/h to the conductance G, reflecting the 
maximum phase-space occupation allowed by the Pauli principle. 
This gives 


G= 7 f(Er-0) (1 


where fis the Fermi-Dirac distribution, E,, is the energy of the nth tran- 
sverse mode and y is the chemical potential in the unbiased reservoirs. 
When the temperature is sufficiently low compared with the energy 
spacing of the transverse modes, the contribution of individual modes 


can be isolated in a transport measurement, leading to quantized plat- 
eaux in the conductance. 

The composite nature of the Landauer picture of transport has long pre- 
vented its realization with cold atoms”, even though one-dimensional 
systems have been extensively investigated'*"*. A situation opposite to 
the Landauer picture had been realized by placing Bose-Einstein con- 
densates into a double—well potential, where the transport is governed by 
the coherence between the reservoirs’. Fermion reservoirs connected to 
2D channels have recently been realized, but so far it has been possible to 
study transport only in the semi-classical regime, where individual trans- 
port modes are not resolved’”°?". In sharp contrast to their solid-state 
counterparts, the atomic reservoirs are isolated systems, in which energy 
and particle number are strictly conserved and the dynamics is governed 
by free-particle motion interrupted only by rare elastic collisions bet- 
ween the particles. 

The basis of our experiment is the transport set-up’. In brief, a weakly 
interacting gas of N = 7.5(3) X 10* fermionic °Li atoms is prepared in a 
cigar-shaped trap (the number in parentheses is the uncertainty (s.d.) in 
the final digit), which is then split into two reservoirs connected by a 2D 
channel using the repulsive potential of a TEMo;-like (transverse elec- 
tromagnetic) mode of a laser operating at 532 nm (Fig. 1a). The Fermi 
temperature in this trapping geometry is Tp = 385(12) nK and the tem- 
perature is T = 42(8) nK = 0.11(2)Tp. 

A quantum point contact”? (QPC) is created by lithographically pro- 
jecting a split-gate structure onto the 2D channel (Fig. la, b). To do so, 
the negative of a slit with a width of 12 um is printed on a binary mask 
and illuminated with a laser beam at 532nm. A projection system, 
consisting of an achromatic lens and a high-numerical-aperture micro- 
scope objective, shrinks the object by a factor of 11. The width of the 
resulting QPC in the channel region is measured to be 1.5(3) jim (full- 
width at half-maximum) in the x direction, using a second, identical 
microscope placed opposite the first*’. Because this width is comparable 
to the Fermi wavelength of 2.0 um in our system, a single-mode regime 
should be accessible. The finite width of the diffraction-limited point 
spread function of the projection system leads to a harmonically con- 
fining potential along the x axis. The overall shape of the projected QPC 
potential is given by the Gaussian profile of the illuminating laser beam, 
whose waists are 5.6(3) jum and 33.6(6) jtm along the y and x axes, re- 
spectively, in the image plane. 

The QPC is characterized by v, and v,, the trap frequencies along 
z and x at the centre of the QPC, which originate from the harmonic 
confinement of the TEMo)-like laser beam and the lithographically im- 
printed constriction, respectively. Typical values are v, = 10.0(4) kHz 
and v, = 30(3) kHz. The three lowest modes are thus separated by hv, 
~ 0.5 1K, which is much more than the energy equivalent to the tem- 
perature of the gas. The zero-point energy in the QPC is Ey = (hv, + hyv,)/2 
=~ 1.0 1K, which is larger than the chemical potential = 370(11) nK 
imposed by the reservoirs. We use an additional laser beam creating an 
attractive gate potential V, at the position of the QPC to successively 
populate its otherwise empty transverse modes (Fig. 1c-e). This laser 
beam has a wavelength of 767 nm and a waist of 25.0(6) jum, and is 
propagating along the zaxis. 
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Dichroic 
mirror 


Figure 1 | An atomic QPC. a, Lithographic imprinting of the QPC (vertical 
green beam). An achromatic lens and a high-numerical-aperture microscope 
objective are used to shrink the QPC structure onto the 2D channel region in 
the atomic cloud. An attractive gate potential is created by a red detuned 
laser beam (red beam). It is combined with the green beam on a dichroic mirror 
and focused onto the centre of the QPC. The TEM -like laser mode, which 
creates the 2D channel and sets the confinement frequency v, of the QPC, is 
shown as a horizontal green beam propagating along the —x axis. b, Close-up 
view of the channel region: reservoirs, 2D channel and QPC are smoothly 
connected to each other. c, Imaged atomic density in the QPC for v, = 4.6 kHz, 
Vx = 29 kHz and V, = 1.4 ukK in grey scale. The overlaid elliptical green region 


To measure the conductance, we prepare an initial particle number 
imbalance ANo = (Ny — Ng) = 0.40(2)N between the two reservoirs, 
with N; and Neg denoting the particle numbers in the left and right re- 
servoirs, respectively. This leads to a chemical potential bias Au = 
94(7) nK< hy, driving a current I= GAw across the QPC. We access 
the conductance by measuring the relative particle number imbalance 
after 1.5 of transport, assuming a linear response, and evaluating the 
compressibility of the reservoirs (Methods). 

Figure 2 presents the measured conductance as a function of V, for 
two different vertical confinement frequencies, v, = 10.4 kHz and v, = 
8.2 kHz. The confinement frequency along x is set to v, = 31.8 kHz. Both 
curves start at zero conductance (note that the 8.2 kHz curve is artificially 
offset for clarity) because the QPC is entirely closed at small gate poten- 
tials owing to its zero-point energy. The conductance starts to rise at the 
point where Ve compensates the zero-point energy, and saturates very 
close to the universal value 1/h as soon as the ground-state mode is tuned 
below the chemical potential of the reservoirs. Higher modes follow 
accordingly on further increasing V,. We clearly resolve the first two 
conductance plateaux in the case of v, = 10.4kHz (open blue circles), 
corresponding to the population of the (n, = 0; n, = 0, 1) modes, where 
n,,and n, are the quantum numbers in the harmonic potentials in the x 
and z directions. For v, = 8.2 kHz (filled red squares), the plateaux are 
narrower because the modes are more closely spaced in energy. In this 
case, we resolve the first three modes (n, = 0; nz = 0, 1,2) and even the 
onset of the (0, 3) mode is visible. 

The inset in Fig. 2 shows a close-up view of the first conductance 
plateau (with no offset). When V, is replaced with the total energy Exot = 
V, + w of the particles minus Ep and this value is normalized to hv,, the 
two data sets fall on top of each other as a consequence of universality, 
with the width of the plateau given by hv,. The absolute accuracy of our 
conductance measurement is limited by the uncertainty in the compres- 
sibility of the reservoirs, which amounts to 11% (Methods). 

The quantization of conductance is universal and should not depend 
on the control parameter. To demonstrate this, we next use the horizontal 
confinement frequency v,, of the QPC as a tuning parameter and keep 
the gate potential fixed. This is the counterpart of the measurement in 
solid-state physics where the split-gate voltage is tuned to reveal quantized 
conductance**. The blue data points in Fig. 3 present this measurement 


LETTER 


(un) 8y/ABs0uR 


Position y (um) 


with the horizontal cut is an image of the projected split-gate structure. The 
green solid line and red dashed line are 1/e” contours of the intensity profiles of 
the laser beams creating the split-gate structure and the gate potential, 
respectively. d, Effective potential along the transport axis, consisting of the 
transverse-mode energy and the gate potential (Methods). The energy levels 
corresponding to the three lowest transverse modes are labelled Eo, E, and 
E>. The depicted situation corresponds to the first plateau of the v, = 10.4 kHz 
data of Fig. 2. e, Energy dispersion relation of the particles in the QPC. The 
parabolas are offset by the quantized transverse-mode energies. Left and right 
reservoirs are represented by grey boxes, having chemical potentials ys + Ap/2. 
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Figure 2 | Conductance as a function of gate potential. Open blue circles 
correspond to a vertical confinement frequency of v, = 10.4kHz. Filled red 
squares correspond to v, = 8.2 kHz and are vertically shifted by two units for 
clarity. Each data point represents the mean of six measurements, and error 
bars indicate one standard deviation. Solid lines are theoretical predictions 
based on the Landauer formula of conductance. The shaded regions reflect the 
uncertainties in the input parameters (see text). Dashed lines are continuations 
of the solid lines and correspond to a change in the effective potential 
(Methods). Inset, first conductance plateau as a function of reduced energy, 
showing universal scaling. Vertical dashed lines indicate the width of the first 
plateau, and the horizontal dashed line indicates the universal conductance 
value 1/h. 
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Conductance G (1/h) 


QPC horizontal confinement frequency v, (KHz) 


Figure 3 | Conductance as a function of horizontal confinement. Open blue 
circles correspond to a vertical confinement frequency of v, = 10.9 kHz and 

a gate potential of V, = 1.0(1) pK. Filled red squares correspond to v, = 9.2 kHz 
and V, = 0.8(1) pK, and are vertically shifted by two units for clarity. Solid 
lines are theoretical predictions based on the Landauer formula of conductance. 
The shaded regions reflect the uncertainties in the input parameters (see text). 
Data averaging and error bars are the same as in Fig. 2. 


for v, = 10.9kHz and V, = 1.0(1) WK. We identify two increasingly 
wider plateaux centred at v, = 20 and 35 kHz. They correspond to the 
presence of two or one conductance modes, respectively. The bending at 
V, = 12 kHz is due to the population of a third mode, the (1, 0) mode. 
When widening the QPC further, the conductance rises quickly because 
the next transverse energy levels (1,, nz) are energetically very close. The 
red data points in Fig. 3 correspond to v, = 9.2 kHz and V, = 0.8(1) WK, 
and show the same features as the blue data, with a reduced plateau 
width owing to a smaller v,. 

We compare our data with theoretical predictions (solid lines in Figs 2 
and 3) of the Landauer formula in the limit of entirely adiabatic and 
ballistic transport (equation (1)) without any fit parameters (Methods). 
The input parameters T, u, Ap, V.. vz and Ve are all independently 
measured quantities. The positions and widths of the plateaux are 
in general well predicted. The conductances on the plateaux reach the 
universal values for moderate gate potentials. For larger gate potentials 
(Fig. 2), the measured conductance is lower than predicted. Possible 
reasons could be the presence of additional contact resistances in the 
2D tapered regions connecting the reservoirs with the QPC (Methods 
and Extended Data Fig. 4), or a small non-adiabaticity in the motion of 
the particles introduced by the gate potential, which accelerates the 
particles more and more towards the QPC as its strength is increased. 

The sharpness of the transition from one plateau to the next is set 
by the finite temperature. We checked numerically within the adiabatic 
approximation that broadening due to tunnelling below the barrier or 
reflections above it** is much smaller than the relevant thermal broad- 
ening of the Fermi edge of ~4kgT (ref. 5; kg, Boltzmann’s constant). 
Furthermore, we do not observe any nonlinear effects”* due to the applied 
finite bias Ay because it is also smaller than ~4kgT. 

Even with isolated reservoirs, which cannot dissipate energy, our QPC 
features quantized conductance that can be described by Landauer’s 
theory. This is remarkable because our reservoirs are close to a collision- 
less regime, with a collision mean free path of approximately 12 mm, 
which is about 40 times larger than the size of the cloud and corresponds 
toa scattering time of about 400 ms (Methods and Extended Data Fig. 1). 
Weattribute this to the three-dimensional nature and anharmonicity of 
the trapping potential, which should prevent closed particles orbits when 
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Figure 4 | Quantum wire: conductance as a function of gate potential. Open 
black circles correspond to a vertical confinement frequency of v, = 8.7 kHz, 
and filled green squares to a lower confinement frequency of v, = 5.5 kHz. For 
the stronger confinement, clear conductance plateaux are observed. The 
weaker confinement illustrates the onset of the contribution from the first 
excited mode along the x direction (see text). Solid lines are theoretical 
predictions based on the Landauer formula of conductance. Shaded regions, 
data averaging and error bars are the same as in Fig. 2. The inset shows the 
lithographically imprinted wire as imaged by a second, identical microscope 
objective. Below it, the corresponding effective potentials are drawn for 

the three lowest transverse modes, Eo, E, and EF, for the parameters at the first 
plateau of the v, = 8.7 kHz data. 


the longitudinal and transverse degrees of freedom are mixed at the con- 
nections with the reservoirs (Methods and Extended Data Fig. 3). To 
further illuminate the role of mixing of the motional degrees of freedom, 
compared with thermalization via collisions, we measured the conduc- 
tance with the scattering length set to zero during transport, such that the 
entire system became non-interacting and its evolution coherent. We 
could again observe clear quantized steps in the conductance (Methods 
and Extended Data Fig. 2). This is in a regime not covered by the usual 
assumptions of the Landauer theory because the latter relies on inco- 
herent reservoirs to prevent particles from keeping their energy and 
reversing their motion. From that we conclude that the incoherence of 
our reservoirs is most probably mimicked by the above-described geo- 
metric effects, and that interparticle collisions have a minor role. 

The chemical potential or voltage in a ballistic constriction drops at its 
contacts”°, leading to universal conductance values independent of the 
length of the constriction. We demonstrate this by creating a long quan- 
tum wire (Fig. 4, upper inset). It has a length of 19.0(6) jtm and the same 
width of 1.5(3) um as the QPC. The projected structure is spatially 
smoothed by the low-pass filtering of the projection system. The tri- 
angular openings further smoothen the transition from the quantum 
wire to the 2D channel to avoid reflections at the openings*””*. The re- 
sulting effective potential, with the openings modelled by an error func- 
tion, is shown in the lower inset in Fig. 4. It is highest at the entrance and 
exit of the quantum wire, which is a consequence of the nearly uniform 
confinement in combination with the Gaussian envelope of the attractive 
gate beam. The detection of single quanta of conductance is found to be 
less robust in this configuration, most probably because the points of 
highest potential are located at positions where the spatial profile of the 
gate potential has a slope. Nevertheless, quantized conductance plateaux 
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are observed for tight confinement (v, = 24.6 kHz and v, = 8.7 kHz; 
black circles in Fig. 4), using the gate potential as a tuning parameter. 
They are well reproduced by theory, up to a 10-20% reduction in height 
for the second and third plateaux. Possible interference effects, such as 
above-barrier resonances”, are not observed, probably because the finite 
temperature leads to an atomic coherence length of 7(1) pm, which is 
less than the length of the quantum wire. 

The green data in Fig. 4 demonstrate how the plateaux disappear when 
vzis lowered to 5.5 kHz. The conductance starts to increase at a lower gate 
potential because of the reduced zero-point energy. Well-defined plat- 
eaux are no longer visible owing to the reduced ratio of hv, to temper- 
ature. However, we observe a change in the slope of the conductance bya 
factor of ~2 at Ve =~ 1.75 (WK, which is where the first excited mode along 
the x direction begins to contribute. More precisely, when V, is increased 
from 0.25 to 1.75 uK the (n, = 0; nz = 0, 1, 2, 3) modes begin to contrib- 
ute, whereas above V, = 1.75 uK the (n, = 0,nz = 4, 5, ...) modes and the 
(n, = 1, n, = 0,1, ...) modes begin to contribute, giving rise to a change 
in slope by a factor of ~2. This feature is accurately predicted by theory. 

With our projection technique, channels shorter than the Fermi wave- 
length can be straightforwardly implemented to study the breakdown of 
the adiabatic assumption and to produce structured tunnel contacts as 
building blocks for quantum dots or interferometers. Increasing the in- 
teractions should allow us to investigate a possible breakdown of quan- 
tized conductance and the Landauer picture in the strongly correlated 
regime”’. The detection of conductance at the level of single quanta 
provides access to the physics of topological edge states*®, transport in 
the vicinity of a quantum phase transition”’, and universal conductance 
fluctuations*’. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Experimental set-up. Our experiment uses the system described in refs 7, 33. In 
brief, a degenerate Fermi gas of °Li atoms is produced by evaporative cooling of a 
balanced spin mixture of the lowest and third-lowest hyperfine states in a hybrid 
magnetic and optical dipole trap in a homogenous magnetic field of 388 G, using a 
magnetic field gradient**. The dipole trap operates at a wavelength of 1,064 nm, and 
has a waist of 70 um and a trap depth of 1.2 1K. The experiments are performed in a 
homogeneous magnetic field of 552 G, where the scattering length is — 1874p, ag 
denoting the Bohr radius. This allows for sufficiently fast thermalization of the re- 
servoirs, and at the same time ensures a ballistic transport channel. All quantities in 
the text are stated for a single hyperfine state, implying that the conductance plateaux 
appear in multiples of 1/h and not 2/h. 

Transport sequence. During the preparation of the degenerate gas, a magnetic field 
gradient of 0.2 mT m’ is applied along the yaxis to shift the trap with respect to 
the QPC. A repulsive elliptic gate beam focused on the centre of the QPC is used to 
separate the two reservoirs as in ref. 33. The powers of the laser beams creating the 
2D channel and the QPC are consecutively ramped from zero to their final values 
within 200 ms. Then evaporative cooling is enforced by using a magnetic field gradi- 
ent along the z axis**. This procedure results in a well-defined particle number imba- 
lance between the two reservoirs. Next the dipole trap is adiabatically decompressed 
from a trap depth of 5.6 1K to a final depth of 1.2 K within 200 ms to further reduce 
the absolute temperature of the gas. During the same time interval the attractive gate 
potential is ramped from zero to Vj. Finally, the magnetic field gradient along y is 
ramped to zero within 60 ms, resulting in a well-defined chemical potential differ- 
ence Ay between the two reservoirs. We start the transport process by removing the 
repulsive gate beam. After a transport time of 1.5 s we switch the repulsive gate beam 
back on to stop the transport process, and we measure the atom number in both 
reservoirs via absorption imaging along the x direction. 

Conductance evaluation. From the equation for the current, I = GA, we find that 
the temporal evolution of the particle number imbalance between the left and right 
reservoirs, AN = N, — Ng, is governed in linear response by the equation 


d G 
Tl ar (2) 


where N= N,,+ Neg is the total atom number and Ce = (1/C,, + 1/Cr)! is an 
effective compressibility determined by the respective compressibilities of the single 
reservoirs at equilibrium. In agreement with this equation we observe an exponential 
decay of the relative particle number imbalance as a function of time, the time 
constant being t = C.g/G. We evaluate G by measuring t and evaluating Cg. The 
error made when replacing Ay with AN/C.r to obtain the linear response equation 
(equation (2)) is smaller than 5% at the largest value of AN/N, which is 0.4. 

We determine t by measuring the relative particle number imbalance at t = 0 and 
again after a transport time of f,, = 1.5 s. From the solution of equation (2) we obtain 


I 1 AN | AN 
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where a constant offset of —0.20(1) is subtracted from both imbalances. This offset 
originates partly from the relative alignment of the gate beam and the lithographic 
system, and for the data of Fig. 2 it varied linearly from —0.20 to — 0.16 over the range 
shown. 

The compressibilities C, = Cg = C of the identical reservoirs are calculated from 
the trap geometry, particle number and temperature, assuming a non-interacting 
Fermi gas. In brief, the trapping potential is harmonic along the x and z directions 
and half-harmonic along the ydirection’’, with respective trapping frequencies of 
194, 23.5 and 157 Hz along the x, y and zdirections. The effect of the repulsive 
potential of the TEMo)-like laser mode, creating the 2D channel, is to shift the 
Fermi energy and chemical potential by 17% towards larger values with respect to the 
unperturbed cloud. The compressibility is almost not affected. The systematic uncer- 
tainty in C.gis 11%, which is due to the calibration error in the total particle number 
and an uncertainty in the overall trapping potential. 

Trapping frequencies of the QPC and the quantum wire. The transverse trapping 
frequencies of the QPC and quantum wire, v, and v,, are measured by parametric 
heating in a dipole trap created by a laser beam with a waist of 8 pm and a wavelength 
of 767 nm, propagating along the zaxis. The observed resonances have relative 
widths (full-widths at half-maximum) of 5v,/v, = 0.05 and 5y,/v, = 0.30(5), respect- 
ively. vis found to depend weakly on v,. This is because the darkness of the projected 
QPC structure decreases as a result of diffraction when moving out of focus along the 
zaxis, thus creating an additional confinement along z. We measure this contribu- 


= /v29+(0.16 vx)”, where vz9 is the 
trapping frequency in the absence of the QPC. The values of v, stated in the text for 


the data of Fig. 3 are evaluated for v,. = 31.8 kHz to be comparable to the values set for 
the data of Fig. 2. For the shown range of v, © [10 Hz,50 Hz], v, varies by 12% 


tion to be v, = 0.16 vy. Hence, vz is given by vz 


around its mean value for the v, = 10.9 kHz data and by 16% around its mean value 
for the v, = 9.2 kHz data 

Adiabatic approximation and theory curves. The computation of the conductance 
makes use of the adiabatic approximation’”’, allowing for a separation of longit- 
udinal (y) and transverse (x, z) variables. It neglects scattering between different tran- 
sverse modes and is justified if the confinement of the constriction varies smoothly 
along the transport direction. This is to a good approximation the case for both the 
QPC, with its Gaussian envelope, and the quantum wire, with its triangular openings 
that are smoothed by the inherent low-pass filtering of the projection system. In 
the resulting one-dimensional Schrédinger equation the transverse energy E,(y) = 
Enane()) = hve 9) (the + 1/2) + hvef-(y) (ne +1/2), with f.) and f.() describing 
the spatial variations of the corresponding trapping frequencies, acts as an additional 
potential. Together with the gate potential V,(y) it forms the effective potential drawn 
in Fig. 1d and in the inset of Fig. 4. For the QPC we have f(y) =exp ( 9 | we.) : 
with w, = 5.6(3) um and w, = 30(1) um, whereas for the quantum wire f, is constant 
along the wire, with its edges modelled by an error function. 

The theory lines in Fig. 2 are dashed above V, ~ 1.5 11K because at this point the 
maximum of the effective potential moves from the centre to the sides of the QPC, 
which is not taken into account in the theory. This effect is not expected to explain the 
observed shift of the conductance below the universal values for large gate potentials. 

The conductance is calculated from equation (1), which we obtain from the two- 
terminal Landauer formula in ne adiabatic regime” 


by setting the transmission probability to be T,,(E) = O(E — E,,), with O(E — E,,) the 
Heaviside step function. This substitution corresponds to the semiclassical approxi- 
mation, where the transmission probability for particles is 1 if their total energy is 
larger than their transverse energy, and is 0 otherwise. It neglects tunnelling below 
the barrier and reflections above it’, which would lead to a broadening of T,,(E). We 
checked numerically that for our geometry this broadening is much smaller than the 
thermal broadening of the Fermi-Dirac distribution and can thus be neglected. 
Taking into account the gate potential for the conductance evaluation, equation (1) 


reads 
ae a 


In the case of the quantum wire V, is multiplied by a factor of exp(—2 X 9.57/25) to 
account for the fact that the points of largest effective potential are located 9.5 pm 
from the centre of the gate potential and the quantum wire. The shaded error regions 
in Figs 2-4 cover statistical and systematic errors of the input parameters and are 
determined using Gaussian error propagation. The main contribution in Figs 2 and 4 
is the uncertainty in v,, whereas in Fig. 3 it is the uncertainty in V,. 

Timescales in the reservoirs. Here we discuss the timescales and associated length 
scales relevant to the evolution of the coupled reservoirs, as sketched in Extended 
Data Fig. 1. 

The shortest timescale is the Fermi time h/kgTp ~ 125 ps. On this timescale the 
atoms exiting the channel into the reservoirs travel a distance of the order of the Fermi 
wavelength. Recent calculations in a geometry similar to our experimental config- 
uration, where a one-dimensional channel enters a wider region, show that it takes 
a time of only 10h/kgT; for a steady flow pattern to establish**. Importantly, it was 
shown that this is the case in the presence of an incoherent bath as well as in a com- 
plete microcanonical picture. 

The next-longest timescale is the coherence time h/kgT ~ 1.1 ms. This timescale 
is about an order of magnitude smaller than the oscillation period in the reservoirs 
1/¥~8.5 ms, where ¥ is the mean trap frequency in the reservoirs. This prevents 
interference patterns from developing in the reservoirs. The dephasing of the inter- 
ferences is due to thermal averaging, and not due to inelastic scattering with pho- 
nons, as can happen in solid-state systems. 

Because the reservoirs are three-dimensional and the trapping potential is anhar- 
monic, it is unlikely that trajectories will be closed, and we should instead expect 
complex orbits leading to escape times much larger than the oscillation period”®. 

The thermalization of the incident particles from the QPC occurs on the scale of 
the scattering time t, = (1/nove)(T/Tr)~400 ms, where 7 is the peak density at the 
trap centre, o is the scattering cross-section for interparticle collisions and vz is the 
Fermi velocity. This timescale does not account for the finite bias, and should thus be 
considered an upper bound. Here we are concerned with the decay of excitations 
above the Fermi surface and not with a generic particle in the trap, and the Pauli 
principle thus leads to suppression of scattering by a factor T/T; and not (T/T,)’. 
This situation is similar to the case of evaporative cooling where the exit states are 
empty’. Note that this scattering is elastic, and that the many-body evolution of 
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the reservoir remains coherent. The interparticle scattering ensures that the energy 
distribution follows Fermi-Dirac statistics. While theoretically possible, revivals 
due to the coherent many-body evolution of the reservoirs should take place only 
on extremely long timescales. The corresponding collision mean free path is about 
12 mm, showing that many oscillations in the reservoirs take place before collisions 
redistribute the energy. This also shows that in our experiment, the decay of excita- 
tions introduced by the transport is non-local. 

The timescale for current flow corresponds to the timescale tg of the equivalent 
RC circuit. In our case, tac ~ 8 for the first conductance plateau. We measure the 
decay of the atom number imbalance in the reservoirs after an observation time of 
typically t.,,= 15s. 

Inelastic processes take place on even longer timescales. Three-body recombina- 
tions are strongly inhibited by the Pauli principle. All the available estimates for the 
loss coefficient in the BEC-BCS crossover (with much stronger interactions than 
in our present work) suggest a timescale larger than 1,000 s (ref. 38). Spontaneous 
emission in the far-detuned optical dipole trap takes place on a timescale of Trap 
580 s. The attractive gate potential has a spontaneous emission timescale of Tgate 
63 s. Yet only a tiny fraction of the atoms are exposed to this potential (<1%), which 
reduces accordingly the actual probability for an atom to scatter from this beam. The 
finite depth of the optical dipole trap allows in principle for free evaporation of 
high-energy atoms. This effect is controlled by an effective truncation parameter 7 = 
(U —kgTp)/kgT~19, which is large enough that escape of atoms can be neglected. 
Non-interacting reservoirs. We took another set of data with parameters similar to 
the ones of Fig. 2, with the interaction strength tuned to zero. The reservoirs are pre- 
pared as described in the main text, with the same initial particle numbers and a tem- 
perature of T = 50(10) nK = 0.13T;. The confinement in the QPC was v, = 10.4 kHz 
and v, = 31.8 kHz, and the observation time was set to 4s. Before starting the tran- 
sport process, the magnetic field was ramped to 567.8 G, where the scattering length 
amounts to a = — 4a (ref. 39). This corresponds to an elastic scattering time of 850 s 
for atoms above the Fermi level, placing the reservoirs in non-interacting conditions. 
Even though the cloud is prepared in thermal equilibrium, the subsequent evolution 
of the reservoirs is non-thermal. Applying the same data processing as for the weakly 
interacting gas, we obtain the same step features, as presented in Extended Data Fig. 2 
(filled magenta squares). The data was taken simultaneously with a reference data 
set (open blue circles in Extended Data Fig. 2), where the scattering length was set to 
a = —1874p, as it was for all the data presented in the main text. By comparison, we 
see that the complete absence of interactions does not lead to any noticeable change 
in the conductance. The theory curve in Extended Data Fig. 2 includes a common 
shift of 150 nK in the local chemical potential in the QPC for both scattering lengths, 
arising most probably from a finite contrast in the intensity profile of the QPC. 

Note that formally, the absence of thermal equilibrium prevents us from defining 

a chemical potential in the reservoirs. Thus, the conductance cannot be deduced 
from the ratio of current to particle number imbalance and compressibility. For 
clarity, to allow for a direct comparison of weakly and non-interacting gases, we 
nevertheless present the data in the same way because they result from the same data 
processing procedure. 
Adiabaticity estimate. In the Laudauer picture, the observation of quantized con- 
ductance relies on the fact that no transitions between transverse modes take place 
inside the point contact. In principle, this could be the case because in their rest frame, 
the moving atoms see a time-dependent confinement leading to possible transitions 
between modes when this change is too fast. Specifically, atoms will stay in the same 
transverse energy state E,, = /ov, if, in the frame moving with the atoms, the temporal 
change of this energy /i@,, relative to the level spacing AE = hAw is small compared 
to Aq itself": 


lao (3) 


Aw 


Because Aw is very small far away from the QPC, this criterion can be fulfilled only in 
the region of the QPC and necessarily fails at its entrance and exit. The criterion to 
observe quantized conductance is then that the breakdown of adiabaticity should 
take place inside the reservoirs, that is, where many modes are populated”*. The non- 
adiabatic motion of atoms entering the reservoir ensures that the longitudinal and 
transverse degrees of freedom are coupled. Then atoms move in the anharmonic 
reservoirs with random initial momenta, leading to open trajectories and effectively 
randomizing the momentum directions. This mechanism redistributes the energy of 
an atom between its different degrees of freedom, independently of the presence of 
interactions. 

We now calculate the extent to which equation (3) is satisfied for the atoms 
moving through our QPC. We present the analysis only for the transverse energy 
states along the x direction, which are the limiting case because they vary faster along 
y than do their counterparts along the z direction, Taking into account the Gaussian 
envelope of the QPC confinement, f,(y) =e ” “5 (see above), equation (3) reads 
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where V9 is the central trapping frequency of the QPC along x, which was referred to 
as simply v, in the main text. For n, = 0 we obtain 


K2nV x ofc (y) 


Ba 
Rao), 
2 
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K2nVx0f(y) (4) 


where the velocity y is determined by the kinetic energy along the transport axis, 
which is the local chemical potential . + V, minus the transverse energy E,,, n,.On 
the qth plateau the modes (n,. = 0; 1, = 0,...,q — 1) are populated and their corres- 
ponding longitudinal velocities are 


p= 2[q—(nz+1/2)|hvz/m (5) 


with m the mass of the lithium atoms. Inserting equation (5) into equation (4), we 
plot both sides of the inequality as functions of y, as shown in Extended Data Fig. 3 
for the case of q = 3. At a distance of y, ~ 1.5wy from the centre of the QPC the 
xn, =0/A@, curves intersect Aw,, defining an interval [—y,, y.] within which adia- 
batic motion of the atoms is assumed. This interval is larger than the width ~2wy of 
the QPC. Note that for a given q, the mode with the largest quantum number n,, that 
is, n, = q — 1, fulfils the adiabaticity criterion best because it has least kinetic energy 
along the transport direction and, thus, the smallest velocity y entering in equa- 
tion (5). It is represented by the dash-dot line in Extended Data Fig. 3. For the same 
reason, counting downwards in n, leads to successive increases in the slope of the 
xn, —0/A@, curve in Extended Data Fig. 3, and, thus, toa slightly smaller value of y,. 

The criterion for exact conductance quantization can be formulated more pre- 

cisely when considering an adiabatic opening of the constriction, terminating in a 
sudden opening to the reservoirs. Then the condition for full transmission of the 
mode n, is that at the position yo of the sudden opening n, is much smaller than the 
maximum mode number fx, max~(U+ Vg)/(hvxof(y =Yo)) available at the sudden 
opening”. Applying this to our case by setting yo ~ y,, we obtain nx,max ~ 10 for 
q = 3. This consideration shows that transport through our QPC should be adiabatic 
within the presented framework. 
Possible series resistance to the QPC. In this section we investigate whether an addi- 
tional resistance in series with the QPC can explain the deviation of the conductance 
from the universal values at large gate potential, as observed in Fig. 2 and Extended 
Data Fig. 2. This additional resistance can arise as a contact resistance due to the 
connection of the reservoirs to the 2D channel if a remixing of transverse modes 
occurs between the tapered 2D region and the QPC. 

Let us consider the effective potential drawn in Fig. 1d. At distances of ~20 tum to 
the left and right of the central maximum, there are side maxima, which are the result 
of the combined potential of the 2D confinement and the gate potential. They can 
be regarded as constrictions in series with the QPC. If transport through the entire 
structure is phase coherent, the resistance is determined by the largest barrier, which 
is in our case the central confinement of the QPC. However, if there is a remixing of 
transverse modes between the individual constrictions, their resistances add*!. Phase 
randomization in general can occur as a result of inelastic scattering or effectively 
in our case by a sufficiently rapidly varying geometry along the transport axis (see 
‘Adiabaticity estimate’), which leads to intermode transitions” and, thus, to a ran- 
domization of the relevant longitudinal momentum and the associated phase. Apply- 
ing this scenario to our geometry, the minima in the effective potential next to the 
central maximum, which appear for large gate potential, would act as incoherent 
reservoirs and we could write the measured conductance as 


eee) 
Gero Gop 


where Gapc is the conductance of the QPC only and Gyp is the conductance asso- 
ciated with one of the side maxima of the effective potential. We measured Gp in the 
absence of the QPC, assuming that transport through the rather smooth effective 
potential of 2D confinement and gate potential is phase coherent. It is plotted in 
Extended Data Fig. 4a for the same 2D confinement as for the data of Extended Data 
Fig. 2 and for a scattering length of a = —187ao. Tuning the scattering length to zero 
has no effect. Above V,~1 [1K the gate potential leads to atom losses in the absence 
of the QPC, most probably because in this case many more atoms reside in the centre 
of the gate potential, which can introduce a leak in the trapping potential owing to 
the potential gradient produced by an imperfectly collimated gate laser beam. To 
evaluate Gapc from equation (5) for the entire range of gate potentials presented in 
Extended Data Fig. 2, we linearly extrapolate G,p towards larger values. 

The resulting Ggpc is plotted in Extended Data Fig. 4b, and we see that the second 
plateau of Ggpc is now also in agreement with the universal value. It is of course 
possible that we are in an intermediate situation between phase-coherent transport 
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and the regime where the resistances of subsequent constrictions add, in which case 
G would be given by a formula interpolating between the two regimes". Further- 
more, the latter regime might be reached only for large gate potentials, in which case 
equation (5) should be applied only for large gate potentials. However, for small gate 
potentials, that is, for small conductances G, the contribution of Gp in the evaluation 
of Ggpc is anyway very small, because the resistor 1/Ggpc then dominates the two 
resistors 1/G2p. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Distribution of timescales in the reservoirs. The corresponding physical phenomena are indicated on the time line. The meanings of 
the different notations are defined in the text. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Conductance as a function of gate potential for 
non-interacting reservoirs. Filled magenta squares correspond to a scattering 
length of a = —4ap, whereas open blue circles represent a reference data set for 
weakly interacting reservoirs, where a = —187a . Each data point is the mean 
of nine measurements, and error bars indicate one standard deviation. The 
black line is a theoretical prediction based on the Landauer formula of 
conductance, and the shaded region reflects the uncertainties in the input 
parameters. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Illustration of the adiabaticity criterion. 
Transverse energy level spacing Aw, = AE,/h along the tightly confined QPC 
direction (solid red line), and corresponding temporal change in the ground- 
state trapping frequency in the moving frame of the atoms @, ,, =o /A@ as a 
function of position along the QPC for the three possible values of n, when 


q = 3 modes are populated. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Conductance of the 2D region and of the QPC asa 
function of gate potential. a, Conductance Gzp as a function of gate potential 
in the absence of the QPC. The solid line is a linear fit to the data. 

b, Conductance Gapc of the QPC only, when considering the contact 
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resistances of the 2D confinement as series resistors to the QPC. The data set, 
colour code, solid line and shaded region are the same as in Extended Data 
Fig. 2. Error bars are obtained by propagating the errors in G and Gp. 
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An anisotropic hydrogel with electrostatic repulsion 
between cofacially aligned nanosheets 


Mingjie Liu’, Yasuhiro Ishida’, Yasuo Ebina’, Takayoshi Sasaki’, Takaaki Hikima®, Masaki Takata? & Takuzo Aida* 


Machine technology frequently puts magnetic or electrostatic repuls- 
ive forces to practical use, as in maglev trains, vehicle suspensions or 
non-contact bearings’”. In contrast, materials design overwhelmingly 
focuses on attractive interactions, such as in the many advanced poly- 
mer-based composites, where inorganic fillers interact with a polymer 
matrix to improve mechanical properties. However, articular cartilage 
strikingly illustrates how electrostatic repulsion can be harnessed to 
achieve unparalleled functional efficiency: it permits virtually friction- 
less mechanical motion within joints, even under high compression**. 
Here we describe a composite hydrogel with anisotropic mechanical 
properties dominated by electrostatic repulsion between negatively 
charged unilamellar titanate nanosheets’ embedded within it. Crucial 
to the behaviour of this hydrogel is the serendipitous discovery of 
cofacial nanosheet alignment in aqueous colloidal dispersions sub- 
jected to a strong magnetic field, which maximizes electrostatic 
repulsion’ and thereby induces a quasi-crystalline structural ordering”* 
over macroscopic length scales and with uniformly large face-to-face 
nanosheet separation. We fix this transiently induced structural order 
by transforming the dispersion into a hydrogel””’ using light-triggered 
in situ vinyl polymerization”. The resultant hydrogel, containing 
charged inorganic structures that align cofacially in a magnetic flux’*””, 
deforms easily under shear forces applied parallel to the embedded 
nanosheets yet resists compressive forces applied orthogonally. We 
anticipate that the concept of embedding anisotropic repulsive elec- 
trostatics within a composite material, inspired by articular cartilage, 
will open up new possibilities for developing soft materials with un- 
usual functions. 

In an extension of our work on water-rich hydrogels supported 
by a three-dimensional supramolecular network composed of clay 
nanosheets”’”’, here we replace clays with metal-oxide nanometre-scale 
sheets. We focused on the unilamellar titanate(IV) nanosheet TiNS (ref. 5, 
Supplementary Fig. 1a), which combines a number of unusual features 
(Fig. 1). It consists only of surface atoms adopting a single-crystal-like 
two-dimensional array and is therefore ultrathin (0.75 nm), with an ex- 
ceptionally high aspect ratio of about ~10* (Fig. 1b). In aqueous media, 
it has a high density of negative surface charges that are screened by 
counterions to give an electric double layer; these counterions ensure 
efficient dispersion without the need for surfactants. Irradiation with 
ultraviolet light (wavelength 2 ~ 260 nm) of an aqueous colloidal dis- 
persion of the semiconducting TiNSs produces hydroxyl radicals that 
trigger in situ radical polymerization of added acrylamide derivatives 
into polymer chains, which are then non-covalently linked by the TiNSs 
to produce a cross-linked hydrogel network" (Fig. 1d). During the course 
of our present investigation we also discovered that colloidally dispersed 
TiNSs in a strong magnetic field will align cofacially (Fig. 2a), which gives 
rise to unusual electrostatics in that it maximizes the electrostatic repuls- 
ive force acting between two sheets (Fig. 1a). 

Although magnetic orientation is classically used for non-contact and 
nondestructive orientation of one- and two-dimensional anisotropic 
objects**”’, it is rarely applied to metal-oxide nanosheets'* “*. In the most 


studied system, that of the diamagnetic niobate(V) nanosheet NbNS 
(Fig. 1c and Supplementary Fig. 1b)’?”’, the sheets align not cofacially as 
in TiNS (Fig. 2a), but parallel to the applied magnetic flux (Fig. 2b), as 
shown using light-scattering measurements. With no applied magnetic 
field, an aqueous dispersion containing 0.4 wt% NbNS exhibited an op- 
tical transmittance of 22% at 450 nm (broken line in Fig. 2d). Upon 
placing the dispersion in a superconducting 10 T magnet with its mag- 
netic flux directed orthogonal to the incident light (_L ) and then parallel 
(//), the optical transmittance fell to 18% and then increased to 27%, 
respectively (Fig. 2d and Supplementary Fig. 4b and d). These magnetic- 
field-induced changes in optical transmittance are as expected, given the 
reported orientation behaviour of NbNS in a magnetic field (Fig. 2b)'*””. 

In contrast, TINS, with its orthogonal sheet orientation to an applied 
magnetic flux (Fig. 2a), exhibits opposite and also more pronounced 
magneto-responsive changes: the optical transmittance of a 0.4 wt% TiNS 
dispersion changed from 67% for orthogonal conditions to 13% for 
parallel conditions (Fig. 2c and Supplementary Fig. 4a and c). We also 
note that, as sketched in Fig. 2b and d, NbNSs are still able to rotate freely 
around the orientation vector'*” upon application of a magnetic field, 
whereas TiNSs form a layered structure with a quasi-crystalline order 
ona macroscopic length scale, giving rise to a larger optical anisotropy 
(Fig. 2c) than that seen with NbNSs (Fig. 2d). Superconducting quantum 
interference device (SQUID) measurements confirm that both TiNS and 
NbNS are diamagnetic (Supplementary Fig. 3), and the orientation beha- 
viour of both species is consistent with that predicted by a theory estab- 
lished for diamagnetic species (Supplementary Fig. 2 and Supplementary 
Table 2)™. 

When attenuating the applied magnetic field from 10 T to <4 T, the 
TiNS dispersion began to lose its optical anisotropy owing to thermal 
structural relaxation (Supplementary Fig. 5). As expected from the 
results of earlier works that locked in structural features by covalent 
crosslinking’””**°, this relaxation was completely suppressed by convert- 
ing the dispersion into a hydrogel using our light-triggered in situ poly- 
merization method" (Fig. 3a) and the anisotropy of the supramolecular 
gel product was visible to the naked eye (Fig. 3b). We used here a small 
amount of an organic crosslinker (Fig. 1d) to tune the mechanical prop- 
erties of the hydrogel (Supplementary Information section 4). As shown 
in Fig. 3b, the resultant hydrogel looked opaque when viewed along the 
applied magnetic flux direction (see Fig. 3b, (i)) but exhibited high optical 
transparency when viewed from orthogonal directions (see Fig. 3b, (ii) 
and (iii)). 

Synchrotron X-ray measurements on the optically anisotropic hydro- 
gel (TiNS; 0.6 wt%) with beams orthogonal to the TiNS plane produceda 
two-dimensional small-angle X-ray scattering (SAXS) profile with only 
a single diffuse spot (Fig. 3c, (i)), whereas parallel X-ray beams produced 
a SAXS profile with a linear array of multiple diffuse spots up to the (500) 
face (Fig. 3c, (ii)) that indicates that TiNSs align with a uniform plane-to- 
plane separation of 35.5 nm. This separation expands to 52.4nm upon 
twofold dilution of the dispersion (TiNS; 0.3 wt%) before the dispersion 
was converted to the gel. Upon further dilution to 0.1 wt%, the diffuse 
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Figure 1 | Negatively charged unilamellar metal-oxide nanosheets of 
titanate (TiNS) and niobate (NbNS). a, Metal-oxide nanosheets in close 
proximity to one another are electrostatically repulsive. When two nanosheets 
are positioned at a fixed distance, the repulsive force changes with their dihedral 
angle, where cofacial (dihedral angle = 0°; left) and orthogonal (dihedral 
angle = 90°; right) nanosheet orientations provide the maximum and 
minimum repulsive forces, respectively. The counterions, which form a 
cationic layer, are omitted for simplicity. b, c, Schematic structures of 


spots turned obscure (Fig. 3d and Supplementary Fig. 6), indicating that 
the critical volume fraction of TiNSs for the formation of a uniformly 
spaced layered structure is approximately 0.03 vol%. As determined 
from the scattering intensity-azimuthal angle plots (Supplementary 
Fig. 6), the degree of orientation is remarkably high, with an order 
parameter of 0.96 (ref. 26). Taking into account that in our dispersion 
TiNS is negatively charged and attracts tetramethylammonium (Me,N" ) 
counterions to furnish an electric double layer, we consider that the most 
likely explanation for the quasi-crystalline structural order of the system 
is the electrostatic repulsion among the cofacially oriented TiNSs. 

As sketched in Fig. 1a (left), the inter-plane electrostatic repulsion is 
maximal when the TiNSs are cofacial to one another® and the resultant 
thermodynamic instability can be minimized if the cofacially oriented 
sheets adopt a uniformly large face-to-face separation that gives rise to a 
quasi-crystalline structural order’*. This interpretation is supported by 
the addition of an electrolyte such as Mes,NOH (24 mM) to a 0.8 wt% 
TiNS dispersion to screen the internal electrostatic repulsion”’, with 
the plane-to-plane separation in the product hydrogel falling indeed as 
expected, from 29.7 nm to 9.3 nm (Fig. 3e and Supplementary Fig. 7). 
We note that when accounting for the large extent of ‘contact ion pair- 
ing’ between TiNS surface charges and Me,N’, as indicated by a zeta 
potential analysis (Supplementary Table 1), the observed distances bet- 
ween nanosheets in Fig. 3d and e appear to obey Debye theory (Supple- 
mentary Fig. 8c). We also note that the SAXS pattern became quite 
ambiguous when producing gels in a lower-dielectric medium composed 
of a 50:50 mixture of water and ethylene glycol (by volume) (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 9), establishing that a highly dielectric medium such as water is 
essential for forming a TiNS-based hydrogel with long-range structural 
order. 

In view of the anisotropic electrostatic features embedded within our 
hydrogel, we conjectured that it might resist compressive forces if these 


TiNS (b) and NBNS (c) negatively charged, having Me,N~ counterions. 
means a vacant site. d, Elementary steps for photo-induced hydrogelation at 
25 °C by using crosslinking polymerization of a mixture of mono- and 
difunctional acrylamide derivatives ((iii) and (iv)) initiated by hydroxyl 
radicals, generated in situ upon photoexcitation of TiNS ((i) and (ii)) in 
aqueous media. VB and CB indicate the valence and conduction bands, 
respectively, while hv is the photon energy. R represents substituents of vinyl 
monomers. 


are applied orthogonal to the TiNS plane (Fig. 4a), yet readily deform 
along a shear force applied parallel to the TiNS plane (Fig. 4b). To test 
this, we prepared three cylindrical pillars (Fig. 4g, 20 mm in diameter 
and height) from the magnetically structured hydrogel so that cofacially 
oriented TiNSs (0.8 wt%) are aligned parallel to the cylinder cross- 
section. The pillars were positioned 40 mm apart ona mechanical oscil- 
lator in a triangular geometry to support a glass stage (130 mm in 
diameter, 5 mm in thickness and 160 g in weight) featuring at its cen- 
tre a metal sphere (30 mm in diameter and 40 g in weight) on a tee. As 
shown in Supplementary Video 1, application of a large and continuous 
oscillatory motion caused restricted and mostly horizontal deformation 
of the cylindrical pillars. This kept the upper glass stage untilted and 
moved it only slightly from its initial coordinates, thereby allowing the 
metal sphere to stay on the tee. In contrast, when we used hydrogel 
cylinders that had their embedded TiNSs (0.8 wt%) oriented either 
orthogonal to the cylinder cross-section or randomly, similar experi- 
ments caused spatially unrestricted and more severe deformations and 
generated large irregular displacements for the upper glass stage (Fig. 4h 
and Supplementary Videos 2 and 3). We emphasize that a mere 0.8 wt% 
of two-dimensional nanosheets, depending on their orientation within 
the pillars, gives rise to these strikingly different behaviours. 

Further in-depth, quantitative testing of the mechanical properties 
of a hydrogel containing cofacially oriented TiNSs (0.8 wt%) revealed, 
upon compression, a stress-strain curve typical of hydrogels but with a 
stress profile that is clearly dependent on the direction of the compress- 
ive force applied to the material (Fig. 4c). Compression orthogonal (_L ) 
to the TiNS plane yielded a tangent elastic modulus E | of 66 kPa at 40% 
strain, which is 2.6 times greater than the tangent elastic modulus of 
E,, = 25 kPa obtained when compressing the hydrogel parallel (//) to 
the TiNS plane. E, gradually increased with increasing TiNS content 
([TiNS]), whereas E), appeared to reach a plateau. Consequently, the gap 
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Figure 2 | Magnetic responses of the unilamellar metal-oxide nanosheets 
TiNS and NDNS. a, TiNSs orient their two-dimensional plane orthogonal to an 
applied magnetic flux, so that they are cofacial. The optical transmittance along 
the magnetic flux is smaller than that in its orthogonal direction. b, NbNSs 
direct their orientation vector parallel to an applied magnetic flux, and are freely 
rotatable around the orientation vector. The optical transmittance along the 


between E, and £,, as a measure of mechanical anisotropy, became 
larger as [TiNS] increased (Fig. 4e and Supplementary Fig. 10a and c). 

The anisotropic nature of the structured hydrogel is also reflected in 
its rheological properties (Fig. 4d), in that shearing parallel to the TINS 
plane gave a storage modulus Gy, of 0.6 kPa, whereas shearing of the 
same hydrogel sample orthogonal to the TiNS plane gave G), = 2.2 kPa. 
Oscillation experiments vividly illustrate these features: an unweighted 
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magnetic flux is larger than that in its orthogonal direction. c, d, Optical 
transmittances at 450 nm of aqueous colloidal dispersions of TiNSs (c) and 
NbNSs (d) (both 0.4 wt%) upon orthogonal and parallel directions of a 10 T 
magnetic flux to the incident light. For optical measurements, the dispersions 
contained 8.0 wt% poly(N,N-dimethylacrylamide) as a thickener. Dotted lines 
represent optical transmittances of the dispersions without magnetic flux. 


hydrogel cylinder with horizontally oriented TiNSs (0.8 wt%) deforms 
at its free edge much more strongly than a hydrogel cylinder with ver- 
tically oriented TiNSs (Supplementary Video 4). Similar to what is seen 
during compression testing, G’, monotonically increased with [TiNS]; 
however, Gj increased only initially with [TiNS] and then started to fall 
off after [TINS] exceeded around 0.2 wt% (Fig. 4f and Supplementary 
Fig. 10b and d). Because TiNSs provide the crosslinks in the hydrogel", 
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Figure 3 | Structural and optical anisotropic features of hydrogels 
containing cofacially oriented TiNSs in a quasi-crystalline order. a, Spatial 
immobilization of cofacially oriented TiNSs by hydrogelation with TiNS- 
mediated photoinduced crosslinking polymerization (Fig. 1d) in a 10T 
magnetic flux. b, Optical features of the resultant hydrogel (TiNS; 0.4 wt%) 
viewed along orthogonal ((i)) and parallel ((ii) and (iii)) directions to the 
magnetically oriented TiNS plane. c, Two-dimensional SAXS images of the 
resultant hydrogel (TiNS; 0.6 wt%), where the incident X-ray beam was 
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directed orthogonal ((i)) and parallel ((ii)) to the magnetically oriented TiNS 
plane. d, e, Effects of [TiNS] at a constant Me,N*/TiNS ratio (13 mM/0.1 wt%) 
(d) and of [Me,NOH]* (the concentration of externally added MeysNOH) at a 
constant [TiNS] (0.8 wt%) (e) on one-dimensional SAXS (insets show 
d-spacings of TiNSs) profiles of hydrogels prepared with various amounts of 
TiNS and Me,NOH. In the insets of d and e, each point represents a single 
measurement. 
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Figure 4 | Mechanical anisotropy of hydrogels containing cofacially 
oriented TiNSs in a quasi-crystalline order. a, b, Schematic representations 
for mechanical deformations of a hydrogel containing cofacially oriented TiNSs 
(Fig. 1d) sheared (a) and compressed (b) in orthogonal (left) and parallel (right) 
directions to the TiNS plane. c, Strain-stress curves of a hydrogel (TiNS; 

0.8 wt%) with applied compression strain (¢ = 0%-50% at a constant 
compression rate of 20% min‘’. d, Storage moduli (G’) of a hydrogel (TiNS; 
0.8 wt%) on frequency @ sweep in a range of 0.1-7.5 rads‘ at a constant shear 
strain y of 0.5%. e, f, Effects of [TiNS] on tangent elastic moduli E at ¢ = 40% 
(e) and storage moduli G’ at w = 1.33 rad s' (f), where each point represents a 
single measurement. In c-f, mechanical properties (in blue and pink) were 
obtained when the hydrogels were deformed in orthogonal (  ) and parallel (//) 
directions to the magnetically oriented TiNS plane, respectively. 

g, h, Demonstrations of vibration isolation. On a mechanical oscillator, a glass 
stage featuring a metal sphere on a tee was supported by three cylindrical pillars 
of magnetically structured hydrogel containing cofacially oriented TiNSs 

(0.8 wt%) in parallel (g) or orthogonal (h) direction to the cylinder 
cross-section. 


the initial increase in G’,, with [TiNS] is expected. The reduction in G’, 
after [TiNS] exceeds around 0.2 wt% might reflect that beyond this cri- 
tical TINS concentration, electrostatic repulsion among the cofacially 
oriented TiNSs dominates G'’,,. The anisotropy of ~7.0 in loss moduli 
(G” ,/G")) also supports the conclusion that the unusual electrostatic 
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characteristics of our hydrogel insulates internal mechanical friction in 
one direction but enhances it orthogonal to that direction (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 11), with the large anisotropy in both G’ and G” over a wide 
range of applied frequency and strain accounting for the excellent 
performance of our hydrogel in isolating vibrations (Supplementary 
Video 1). Hydrogels containing randomly oriented TiNSs or magnet- 
ically oriented but non-cofacial NbNSs do not exhibit such anisotropic 
mechanical properties (Supplementary Figs 12 and 13), and such prop- 
erties are suppressed in hydrogels with cofacially oriented TiNSs pre- 
pared in lower-dielectric media such as water/ethylene glycol (50:50 
by volume) or in water with 24 mM Me,NOH added (Supplementary 
Figs 14 and 15), where electrostatic repulsion is inefficient (Fig. 3d ande). 

Although fillers—especially fillers with high aspect ratios—are assumed. 
to enhance the toughness and strength of composite materials’’*”, 
the cofacially oriented charged nanosheets embedded in our hydrogels 
attenuate friction in one direction while enhancing it orthogonal to that 
direction, thereby enabling excellent directional isolation of vibrations. 
Unlike conventional rubber-based anti-vibration materials laminated 
with multiple metal plates, the amount of energy dissipated in our hy- 
drogels is admittedly minute, owing to its small loss tangent (G///G;). 
However, our hydrogels, whose Gj, and Gj; are both small, serve as de- 
formable domains with a low internal friction and insulate the effect 
of a given oscillation. Our materials are readily processable using mainly 
water, and their G’ and G” values are easily tuned within a given range 
without loss of the anisotropic mechanical feature by adjusting the 
amounts of monomer and organic crosslinker used to produce the hy- 
drogel (Supplementary Fig. 16). Of relevance to any potential biomedical 
applications is that our hydrogel, just like polymer electrolyte hydrogels”, 
resists ion penetration (Supplementary Fig. 17), so that upon immersion 
in physiological saline, its mechanical anisotropy is not appreciably re- 
duced for a week (Supplementary Fig. 18). 
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Strong and deep Atlantic meridional overturning 
circulation during the last glacial cycle 
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Extreme, abrupt Northern Hemisphere climate oscillations during 
the last glacial cycle (140,000 years ago to present) were modulated 
by changes in ocean circulation and atmospheric forcing’. However, 
the variability of the Atlantic meridional overturning circulation 
(AMOC), which has a role in controlling heat transport from low to 
high latitudes and in ocean CO; storage, is still poorly constrained 
beyond the Last Glacial Maximum? ~. Here we show that a deep and 
vigorous overturning circulation mode has persisted for most of the 
last glacial cycle, dominating ocean circulation in the Atlantic, whereas 
a shallower glacial mode with southern-sourced waters filling the deep 
western North Atlantic prevailed during glacial maxima*’. Our results 
are based on a reconstruction of both the strength and the direction 
of the AMOC during the last glacial cycle from a highly resolved 
marine sedimentary record in the deep western North Atlantic. Parallel 
measurements of two independent chemical water tracers (the iso- 
tope ratios of **'Pa/?*°Th and ‘*°Nd/'“*Nd)*°, which are not directly 
affected by changes in the global cycle, reveal consistent responses 
of the AMOC during the last two glacial terminations. Any signifi- 
cant deviations from this configuration, resulting in slowdowns of 
the AMOC, were restricted to centennial-scale excursions during 
catastrophic iceberg discharges of the Heinrich stadials. Severe and 
multicentennial weakening of North Atlantic Deep Water forma- 
tion occurred only during Heinrich stadials close to glacial maxima 
with increased ice coverage, probably as a result of increased fresh- 
water input. In contrast, the AMOC was relatively insensitive to sub- 
millennial meltwater pulses during warmer climate states, and an 
active AMOC prevailed during Dansgaard-Oeschger interstadials 
(Greenland warm periods). 

The question of whether the AMOC has always controlled or at times 
only responded to climatic oscillations during the last glacial period 
still awaits full clarification despite its fundamental role in climatology. 
During the Holocene epoch deep-water formation has been active in 
the North Atlantic and North Atlantic Deep Water (NADW) has occu- 
pied a large fraction of the deep Atlantic basin down to ~5,000 m depth 
(a circulation mode often referred to as the ‘warm’, or ‘interglacial’, cir- 
culation mode’; Fig. 1). However, the existence of different AMOC modes 
in the past has been proposed, mostly on the basis of nutrient tracers such 
as stable carbon isotopes*”. In the ‘cold’, or ‘glacial’, mode, the equival- 
ent of NADW has been identified only at shallower depths than today, 
and is hence termed Glacial North Atlantic Intermediate Water. As a 
consequence, a large part of the deep North Atlantic was bathed in deep 
water advected from the Southern Ocean®*? (southern-sourced water 
(SSW)). In addition, there is ample evidence for a third mode that pre- 
vailed as a result of transient, catastrophic pulses of meltwater discharges, 
which essentially led to a collapse of deep-water formation in the North 
Atlantic during the Heinrich events' (the ‘off, or ‘Heinrich’, mode). These 
shifts highlight the sensitivity of North Atlantic convection to buoy- 
ancy forcing, in particular to fresh-water inputs. 

Here we reconstruct changes in the AMOC based on combined ex- 
traction of seawater radiogenic neodymium (Nd) isotopes and particulate 


31Da of 0TH. 5.0 (the activity ratio of unsupported 31a and ?°°Th in 
sediments, decay-corrected to the time of deposition; 231 p4/?3°Th here- 
after) from sediments recovered in the deep subtropical northwest At- 
lantic (Bermuda Rise; ODP Site 1063, Leg 172, 33° 41’ N, 57° 37’ W, 
water depth 4,584 m; Supplementary Information). Owing to its posi- 
tion in the mixing zone between NADW and Antarctic Bottom Water, 
this site has sensitively recorded past changes in circulation dynamics 
and water mass mixing'™". The '**Nd/'“4Nd ratio (expressed as én, the 
deviation, in parts per 10,000, of the measured 143Nd/'4Nd ratio from 
that of the chondritic uniform reservoir) is used as a quasi-conservative 
proxy for changes in sources and mixing of water masses”’*. The key 
difference in Nd isotope signatures between the major water masses in 
the Atlantic is the significantly less radiogenic (lower) éyq signature of 
NADW (mostly as a result of the contribution of highly unradiogenic 
Labrador Sea water (LSW)) relative to that of SSW. Thus, this tracer 
allows the determination of changes in the relative contributions of 
waters originating from the North Atlantic and the Southern Ocean at 
the core site®. In contrast, *'Pa/?*°Th is a measure of the overall strength 
of the AMOC*. Unlike their homogeneously distributed dissolved par- 
ents ***U and **°U, from which both isotopes are uniformly produced 
in seawater by radioactive decay, *?'Pa and **°’Th are particle reactive. 
However, a difference in the timescale of removal causes a preferential 
export of **'Pa to the Southern Ocean, and low **'Pa/?*°Th in the deep 
Atlantic is consequently a sensitive indicator of a strong, large-scale 
AMOC. In turn, high **'Pa/?*°Th approaching the production ratio 
(0.093) indicates a weak or collapsed AMOC”. 

The data set presented here extends beyond the Eemian interglacial 
into the glacial before termination 2 (140 kyr ago). It reveals funda- 
mental changes in the AMOC under variable forcings, including orbital 
parameters, continental ice-sheet volume and the associated sea-level 
variability. In addition, high sedimentation rates at the core location 
(10-150 cm kyr ~ ) allow the resolution of short-term climatic excur- 
sions such as the Dansgaard-Oeschger interstadials’*. The combination 
of high-resolution records of Nd isotopes (used to identify deep-water 
provenance) with 31D a/?>°Th (tracing AMOC strength) obtained from 
the same samples excludes any chronological or phasing issues. 

Direct comparison of the tracer’s time series across glacial termina- 
tions 2 and 1 reveal differences and similarities in the timings and am- 
plitudes of changes in both eng and 31D q/?°°Th (Fig. 2). Glacial maxima 
were characterized by radiogenic (less negative) énq signatures of about 
—11 and thus clearly indicate a strongly enhanced presence of SSW in 
the deep North Atlantic. The deep circulation abruptly switched to a 
regime dominated by northern-sourced water (NSW) by the time of 
onset of the following interglacials. Furthermore, both deglaciations 
were characterized by a drastically weakened export of NADW during 
Heinrich stadials 1 and 11 (HS1 and HS11, respectively), as indicated 
by *'Pa/??°Th values close to the production ratio’. Although orbital 
forcing and the evolution of ice volume were different in each termi- 
nation”, the strikingly similar evolution of the AMOC during termi- 
nations 1 and 2 (Fig. 2) suggests a coherent response of high-latitude 
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Figure 1 | Conceptual modes of the AMOC. The diagrams depict the 
interplay of NSW (red) and SSW (blue) masses bathing sediment core 

ODP 1063 (black star) (following ref. 1). a, The warm mode is dominated by 
deep ventilation of NADW. At the position of ODP 1063 this is reflected by 
low *'Pa/°Th and unradiogenic (more negative) eng signatures (the 
deviation, in parts per 10,000, of the measured '*°Nd/"4Nd ratio from that 
of the chondritic uniform reservoir). AABW, Antarctic Bottom Water. b, The 
cold mode was characterized by an active but shoaled northern circulation 
cell resulting in a significantly more-positive exq signature, and *?'Pa/?*°Th 
increased only slightly. c, The off mode represents the near shutdown of 
NADW formation and the dominance of SSW in the deep and intermediate 
North Atlantic. In this mode éyq did not differ from the cold mode and 
*31pa/?*°Th increased significantly. 


ocean stratification and deep-water formation to the large-scale melt- 
ing of continental ice sheets and the subsequent sea-level rise following 
peak glacial conditions (Fig. 3). In contrast to termination 1, no event 
like the Younger Dryas occurred during termination 2 (Fig. 2), indi- 
cating that a temporary switch back to glacial conditions has not been 
an inherent feature of deglacial periods during the late-Quaternary 
period’®. Another difference between the two glacial-interglacial tran- 
sitions is the timing of the reorganization of Atlantic deep-water cir- 
culation: during termination 1 both circulation strength (77! Pa/?°Th) 
and prevailing water masses (éyq) switched rapidly and synchronously 
to the interglacial mode of the Bglling-Allerod warm period. In con- 
trast, during termination 2 radiogenic éyq signatures imply that SSW 
was still present at the core location until 127 kyr ago, when Northern 
Hemisphere summer insolation was already well above modern levels. 
Very low **'Pa/**’Th ratios at the end of termination 2 point to an ex- 
ceptionally vigorous but shallow NSW overturning cell, still underlain 
by significant volumes of SSW. 

Distinct time intervals of different prevailing modes of Atlantic deep 
circulation are documented in our new records (Fig. 3). A persistent 
baseline of low 7*'Pa/??°Th well below the production ratio indicates 
an active and deep AMOC mode throughout most of the past 140 kyr. 
This is supported by generally unradiogenic éyq values (of around — 14, 
close to the modern NADW value’’), providing evidence for continu- 
ous NADW formation with a strong contribution of LSW to glacial 
NADW resulting in éyg values below —12 apart from at glacial max- 
ima. This active deep-water circulation regime lasted from ~127 kyr 


Figure 2 | The evolution of 
circulation proxies during 
termination 1 and termination 2. 
Terminations oan Termination 1 is indicated by the 
upper x axis (red) and termination 2 
is represented by the lower x axis 
(blue). a, c, Bermuda Rise éngq (a) 
and **!Pa/**°Th (c) records of 
termination 1 (refs 8, 13, 23, 27) 
are compared with those of 
termination 2 (error bars, 2 s.d). 
Major climatic events during 
termination 1 (YD, Younger Dryas; 
BA, Bolling—Allerod; H1, Heinrich 
stadial 1) and termination 2 (H11, 
Heinrich stadial 11) are indicated. 
We note that the y axes are reversed. 
The **'Pa/*°Th production ratio 
of 0.093 (dotted line) indicates 
sluggish or absent overturning. The 
higher uncertainties of the ratios 
in the oldest part of the record 
originate from the measurements of 
the **'Pa activities at very low values 
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Figure 3 | Proxies of ocean circulation compared with palaeoclimatic 
conditions over the past 140 kyr. a, Oxygen isotope record 

(8°80 = (80/°O)ampie/(“8O/"°O)vsmow ~ 1) of the NGRIP ice core”®, 
(VSMOW,, Vienna Standard Mean Ocean Water.) Dansgaard—Oeschger 
interstadials corresponding to peaks of unradiogenic éyq signatures are 
labelled. b, eng (axis reversed; errors, 2 s.d.; blue open squares) from the 
Bermuda Rise (also including data in dark blue from ref. 8 (open triangles) 
and ref. 27 (open circles)) constrain the appearances of the cold and off 
circulation modes and the arrival of SSW in the North Atlantic to relatively 
short time periods during peak glacials (horizontal blue bar). Extremely 
unradiogenic leachate compositions around Dansgaard—Oeschger 
interstadials 21 have been reproduced using foraminiferal ¢y,4 data (crosses) 
following the method of ref. 8, confirming the reliability and comparability of 
both approaches. c, Bermuda Rise 31pa/°°Th data (axis reversed; error bars, 
2s.d.; open red squares, also including data from ref. 13 (dark red triangles) 
and ref. 23 (dark red circles)) display a low baseline (distinctly below 
production ratio) providing evidence for persistent export of **'Pa as a 
consequence of an active deep AMOC. HS1-HS11 mark the timing of major 
iceberg surges in the North Atlantic”? when”*'Pa/?*°Th shifts towards the 
production ratio of 0.093. d, The movement of SSW into the North Atlantic has 
been tightly connected to relative sea level (RSL; the grey range covers minimal 
and maximal sea-level estimates*’) suggesting that the available amount of 
meltwater and the location of Northern deep-water formation were crucial 
parameters for controlling the AMOC modes. e, Predominant AMOC modes 
(Fig. 1) as derived from the combined **'Pa/”*°Th and énq records. Grey 
shadings (MISs 2, 4 and 6) mark glacial conditions, and orange shadings 
indicate interglacials (MISs 1 and 5e). 
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ago until ~27 kyr ago, when éngq signatures reached less negative values 
owing to the increasing influence of SSW in the deep North Atlantic for 
the first time after the end of Marine Isotope Stage 6 (MIS 6). Accord- 
ingly, active formation and export of NADW during all of MIS 5, MIS 4 
and MIS 3, similar to the warm mode during the Eemian (MIS 5.5) or 
the Holocene (MIS 1) interglacial, prevailed. 

The most striking features of this record covering the last glacial cycle 
are the markedly brief occurrences of the cold mode, which have very 
positive éyjq values and are restricted to peak glacial conditions and max- 
imum continental ice-sheet extent (Figs 1b and 3b). Only during these 
intervals was the key area of deep-water formation sufficiently vulner- 
able to both extended sea-ice coverage and high fresh-water runoff'*””. 

At the transition between MIS5 and MIS 4, which has been iden- 
tified as a key period in the evolution of the AMOC?’, we note a subtle 
but significant shift to higher **'Pa/**°Th values, which persisted dur- 
ing the entire MIS 3 (Fig. 3). This slightly weakened export of **'Pa is in 
good agreement with grain size and isotopic proxy data from the same 
location”® and cannot be explained by the concurrent moderate increase 
of preserved biogenic opal deposition (Methods). 

The**!Pa/?*°Th-versus-éyq cross-plot reveals the gradual transitions 
between the circulation modes (Fig. 4). A wide spectrum of pairs of 
values is observable with distinct signatures for each Marine Isotope 
Stage (see averages for each time period in Fig. 4), and there are very 
few combinations of low**'Pa/7*°Th and high eng, and vice versa. The 
different states of the AMOC are identified as transient changes between 
the endmember situations of the warm mode (low **'Pa/?°°Th and 
éna) and the off mode (high **'Pa/”*°Th and exq). We observe a grad- 
ual shift in the average signatures following the chronological sequence 
MIS 5-MIS 4-MIS 3-MIS 2. In contrast, the transitions from peak gla- 
cials (MIS 2 and MIS6) to the interglacials (MIS 1 and MIS 5e) are 
marked by abrupt and large changes similar to the rapid increases in 
global temperatures and sea level during glacial terminations. 

Distinct excursions of **'Pa/”*’Th to values higher than 0.08 and close 
to the production ratio coincide with the most pronounced Heinrich 
stadials” (HS 1, HS 2 and HS 11). Although enhanced scavenging of 
?51Pa induced by higher fluxes of biogenic opal during Heinrich stadials 
has been suspected to contribute to the high 7*!Pa/**°Th (refs 22, 23), 
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Figure 4 | Circulation modes of the AMOC as indicated by paired 
231pa/>°Th and énq signatures from identical sediment samples colour- 
coded for distinct time periods. Large symbols indicate the average values of 
the scattered points. Data from refs 8, 13 for MISs 1 and 2 have been merged 
for sample ages separated by less than 500 yr. Low 7*!Pa/*°°Th during MISs 1, 3, 
4 and 5 and Dansgaard—Oeschger interstadials indicates persistently strong 
export of NADW (73!Pa export), with variable contributions of LSW (high ena 
variability). Highly radiogenic éyq signatures are characteristic for stadials 
(HS1, HS2 and HS11) and peak glacials (MISs 2 and 6), indicating pronounced 
SSW presence in the deep North Atlantic. 
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the total preserved opal concentration hardly exceeds 5% (Methods and 
Extended Data Figs 4 and 5), rendering *?'Pa-**’ Th fractionation driven 
by opal unlikely. The **'Pa/”*°Th signatures of HS 3-HS 10 are, in con- 
trast to those of the three Heinrich stadials mentioned above, less ele- 
vated or not elevated at all. These results suggest that iceberg discharge 
events were capable of severely perturbing NADW formation only ina 
SSW-dominated Atlantic. 

The discussion presented so far is based on a simple seesaw alterna- 
tion between SSW and NADW, presuming these to be the only major 
constituents of the AMOC. Yet NADW itselfis a multicomponent water 
mass consisting of variable contributions of LSW (énq ~ — 18), Denmark 
Strait Overflow Water (xq = —8) and Iceland—Scotland Overflow Water 
(ja ~ —8) (ref. 24). Several short-term excursions to very negative énq 
values that coincided with Dansgaard—Oeschger interstadials 21 and 22 
of MIS 5 imply active deep-water formation with temporally signifi- 
cantly increased contributions of LSW compared with the modern mix- 
ing proportions. Thus, in contrast to previous findings” our éng record 
supports the persistent production of LSW during most of the last gla- 
cial cycle (Extended Data Fig. 6). In combination with a deep South 
Atlantic éyq record, tracing the variability of the SSW endmember sig- 
nature exported to the North Atlantic between 94 and 6 kyr ago’, the 
fractions of NADW and SSW at our North Atlantic study site can be 
estimated. The results of a simple mixing calculation (Methods) pro- 
vide evidence for an overall dominance of NADW (up to 100%) dur- 
ing the past 94 kyr, with the greatest decrease occurring during MIS 2, 
but toa NSW fraction no lower than 60% (Methods and Extended Data 
Fig. 7). 

ae results indicate that NADW formation has been remarkably 
stable. Although significant variations in the AMOC (for example 
Dansgaard—Oeschger interstadials and Heinrich stadials) were recorded 
in both the eng and the 7*!Pa/?*°Th signatures over the entire record, 
fully developed continental ice sheets of dimensions close to glacial 
maxima are required for the AMOC to become prone to destabiliza- 
tion. For instance, meltwater forcing during HS3-HS10 or the Younger 
Dryas caused some transient weakening of NADW formation, but did 
not result in its collapse and an invasion of SSW into the deep North 
Atlantic at the expense of NADW. Only those Heinrich events that 
occurred close to glacial maxima coinciding with massive expansions 
of marine- and land-based ice sheets (HS1, HS2 and HS11) were able to 
trigger the off mode. This points to a critical threshold of expanded con- 
tinental (and marine) ice volume, with sea level approximately 80- 
100 m below that of the present day (Fig. 3d); this threshold must be 
exceeded to generate a collapse of the AMOC in the North Atlantic 
during elevated Heinrich stadial fresh-water inputs. Accordingly, the 
likelihood of dramatic changes in the strength of the AMOC as a con- 
sequence of man-made global warming is considered low. Furthermore, 
as an implication of the persistent active NADW formation, significant 
carbon storage in the deep North Atlantic during MIS 3-MIS 5 is un- 
likely, supporting hypotheses of large-scale, old marine carbon reservoirs 
in the deep Pacific Ocean and Southern Ocean*”®. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

éna- The deep-water Nd isotope signal was extracted from the Fe-Mn oxyhydroxide 
fraction of bulk sediment of ODP 1063 following the leaching procedure described 
in ref. 31. In total, 177 dried sediment samples (typically 0.2-0.3 g) were homo- 
genized and subsequently treated with an acetic acid/sodium acetate buffer to 
remove carbonate, followed by removal of adsorbed metals using a 1 M MgCl, 
solution. The Fe-Mn oxyhydroxide fraction was extracted using a 0.05 M hydro- 
xylamine hydrochloride/15% acetic acid/0.03 M Na-EDTA solution buffered to 
pH 4 with NaOH. The REEs were separated from the leachate by cation exchange 
chromatography using 50W-X8 resin followed by separation of Nd from the other 
REEs using LN-Spec resin**”*. This leaching method was previously successfully 
applied to sediments from a variety of oceanic settings”**”*. Its application and 
associated limitations have been well constrained by methodical and geographical 
studies****. In addition, the deep-water Nd isotopic composition was extracted from 
two ‘unclean’ foraminifera samples (the calcite and Fe-Mn oxyhydroxide fraction of 
the foraminifera, with only clay and silicates removed), following ref. 39, to confirm 
the validity of the leaching method. The fraction >63 um was dried and mixed 
planktonic foraminiferal species were picked. Individual foraminifera chambers 
were broken into fragments and rinsed with MilliQ water to remove clays before 
dissolution in a 0.05 M hydroxylamine hydrochloride/15% acetic acid/0.03 M Na- 
EDTA solution buffered to pH 4 with NaOH. Our results obtained from the leach- 
ates of the Fe-Mn oxyhydroxide fraction are in excellent agreement with the 
unclean-foraminifera-derived Bermuda Rise énq signatures published in ref. 8 
and with the Fe-Mn oxyhydroxide-based Nd isotope record obtained earlier from 
ODP 1063” (Fig. 3). Most importantly, ref. 27 demonstrated that the gentle reduc- 
tive leaching method applied reproduced the foraminiferal ¢jq compositions 
remarkably well for time intervals overlapping with those published in ref. 8 from 
the same location (Extended Data Fig. 8 and Extended Data Table 1). The two new 
énq Signatures extracted from unclean foraminifera in the frame of this study are 
also fully consistent with the results obtained previously (Fig. 3 and Methods). Our 
Nd isotope measurements were performed on two Thermo Finnigan Neptune in- 
ductively coupled plasma mass spectrometers at the University of Bristol (UK) and 
the National Oceanography Centre Southampton (UK). Instrumental mass frac- 
tionation was corrected by normalizing the measured ratio of '**Nd/'*4Nd to 
“nd/'“4Nd = 0.7219 using the mass bias correction procedure in ref. 40. The 
measured Nd isotope ratios were normalized to the published 7Nd/'“4Nd value 
of 0.512115 for JNdi-1 (ref. 41). Results given in the Supplementary Table 1 are 
accompanied by the 2s.d. external reproducibility of the '**Nd/"“4Nd measure- 
ments based on repeated standard measurements, and amounted to 0.20 énq (2 s.d.). 
?31pa/?*°Th. Approximately 0.2 g of the dried and ground sediment were spiked 
with 777Pa (milked from a? ’Np solution), 7”°Th, 7°7U and 7*°U, followed by total 
dissolution in a mixture of concentrated HCl, HNO; and HF. The Pa, Th and U 
aliquots were separated by anion exchange column chromatography using AG1- 
X8 resin”. The ***Pa spike was calibrated against the reference standard material 
UREM-11‘*““ and an internal pitchblende standard’. Total °!Pa and **°Th activ- 
ities were corrected for detrital input using a lithogenic activity ratio of *°U/??*Th 
= 0.47 based on the overall minimum of this ratio from a 300 kyr-old record of this 
core’’. The ingrowth of **'Pa and **°Th from authigenic uranium was determined 
by applying the procedure in ref. 47 to calculate corrected excess **!Pa and *°Th 
activities. Measurements of uranium, thorium and protactinium concentrations 
were performed ona Thermo Finnigan Element2 anda Neptune inductively coupled 
plasma mass spectrometer at the University of Heidelberg (Germany) and ETH 
Zurich (Switzerland), respectively. Uncertainties of the **'Pa/**’Th ratios are dom- 
inated by the uncertainties of the measurements of the 7*’Pa concentrations and 
were usually better than 5% (2 s.d.). However, owing to the short half-life of 231 Da 
the uncertainties increase with the age of the samples. This effect was reduced by 
using the error-weighted averages from at least three replicates for all data older 
than 125 kyr. The error in 7*Pa/?*°Th for individual samples corresponds to the 
error propagation of the 2 s.d. errors of four obtained isotope ratios (7°'Pa/?**Pa, 
230TH /??°Th, 72? Th/?? Th, 738U/°U). For 77! Pa/??°Th samples processed several 
times (in particular for the age range >125 kyr) the uncertainties were calculated 
by error propagation from the standard deviations of the average isotopic values. 
A total of 109 new **'Pa/?*°Th values have been determined. 

Biogenic opal. To assess the potential influence of changes in particulate biogenic 
opal fluxes on **!Pa/?*° Th, its preserved concentration was measured on a total of 
80 samples. The measurements followed the automated procedure for analysis of 
dissolved silica by molybdate-blue spectrophotometry“. The opal fraction of the 
sediment samples was dissolved in NaOH and subsequently acidified and mixed 
with molybdate before the absorption was measured using a photometer. Bulk con- 
centrations ranged from 0.7% to 8.8% with an error range of 2-70% (2s.d.). 
Age model. The age model for the period between 35 and 15 kyr ago is the same as 
the one used in ref. 23. For the deeper parts of ODP 1063 (16 to 35 metres com- 
posite depth), we established the age model by tuning the XRF-derived variability 
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of the Ti/Ca ratios of the core to the 5'°O values of the NGRIP ice core”. The Ti 
input into the sediments is of terrigenous origin and can essentially be regarded as 
constant under various climatic conditions at this location®'. In contrast, the Ca 
content of the sediment potentially varied mainly with vertical changes of the lyso- 
cline and carbonate compensation depths over the last glacial cycle. Lysocline and 
carbonate compensation depths depend on the carbonate saturation state of the 
deep water, which is a function of water mass characteristics and organic carbon 
export from the sea surface and its remineralisation in the deeper water column. 
For the entire time interval between 130 and 35 kyr ago we assigned 24 tuning 
points, hence one tuning point per approximately 3,500 yr. We set the tuning points 
preferentially at the start and end points of Dansgaard—Oeschger interstadials and 
assumed an uncertainty of +500 yr for this dating approach. To optimise our choice 
in setting the tuning points we designed a Monte Carlo algorithm, which varied all 
tuning points within their given uncertainties to maximise the correlation between 
the ice core data and the elemental composition of the sediment core. No age un- 
certainties of the ice core data have been included in our approach. Both data sets 
were detrended and normalized to their 2 s.d. standard variation before the corre- 
lation calculation. The applied age model for ODP core 1063 corresponds to the high- 
est correlation coefficient between both data sets (r = 0.8), chosen out of 1,000,000 
Monte Carlo realizations (Extended Data Fig. 1). Sections below 35 metres com- 
posite depth represent the period before 120 kyr. This date represents the end of 
the NGRIP ice-core chronology and, hence, the limit of our approach. For the 
oldest period investigated in our study we thus stuck to the age-depth relationship 
of ODP 1063 published in ref. 52. Our approach results in homogeneous and 
relatively low sedimentation rates, with values below 20cmkyr_* during warm 
climate conditions. Higher and more variable sedimentation rates occurred dur- 
ing colder stages, with highest values during the LGM yielding sedimentation rates 
>100cmkyr | (Extended Data Fig. 2). A recent study” discussed sortable silt 
mean grain-size distributions from ODP 1063 during MIS 4. The corresponding 
age model was established by tuning the 5'°O record of planktonic foraminifera to 
the NGRIP 5'°O record between 91 and 53 kyr ago. Despite the existence of this age 
model we developed a new one to avoid having to interconnect several age models 
for the time period from 122 to 35 kyr ago. Both age models are very similar, showing 
only minor differences (they differ at most by 1.2 kyr, between 75 and 60 kyr ago) 
during the overlapping time period (Extended Data Fig. 3). Significant deviations 
occur only in the calculated sedimentation rates. Reference 20 proposed three short 
periods of time between 76 and 70 kyr ago with sedimentation rates higher than 
100 cmkyr~', which is approximately one order of magnitude higher than in pre- 
ceding and following time intervals. Such extreme variations cannot be confirmed 
by our approach. Another advantage of the new age model is the high resolution of 
the Ti/Ca data, which is crucial for dating the highly resolved eng and *?'Pa/?*°Th 
records. In addition, we obtained '*C dates generated by accelerator mass spectrom- 
etry for two samples of the planktonic foraminifera species Globorotalia inflata 
(Extended Data Table 1). Both samples have been chosen to better constrain the 
age control at the end of termination 1. This is in the age range of the Nd isotope 
data set in ref. 8, for which leachate Nd isotope measurements also have been per- 
formed to better estimate the reproducibility of both methods (Extended Data Fig. 8). 
Potential effects of particle fluxes and composition on 7*!Pa/?°°Th. The scav- 
enging efficiency of **’Pa and **’Th is controlled by particle size and composition, 
and thus influences sedimentary **'Pa/”*°Th ratios®. Biogenic opal is believed to 
have the strongest control on **'Pa/?*°Th given the high affinity of **'Pa to bio- 
genic opal, which reduces the fractionation between the radionuclides in the water 
column, leading to an increase of sedimentary **'Pa/**°Th independent of the 
strength of circulation. In particular, concerns about a biasing effect of **'Pa scav- 
enging by biogenic opal on *'Pa/?*°Th arose from coinciding peaks of both pa- 
rameters at this location during HS1 and HS2”*****, To examine a potential control 
for changes in the effect of biogenic opal flux on the **'Pa/?*°Th we determined bio- 
genic opal contents and compared them with the 7*'Pa/**°Th data. Although post- 
depositional dissolution processes in the North Atlantic possibly mask the initially 
deposited opal content, the high average sedimentation rate of ODP 1063 supports 
a high preservation of the biogenic opal content”. Of 93 samples, 86 (time period, 
135-0 kyr ago; Extended Data Fig. 4) display opal concentrations below 5%, sug- 
gesting only a subordinate effect of biogenic opal flux on 7*Pa/?*°Th (ref. 55). In 
addition, the insignificant correlation between opal content and 7*'Pa/*?°Th (7? = 
0.16, P = 0.11; Extended Data Fig. 5), and the absence of systematic opal enrich- 
ments coinciding with **'Pa/?*°Th maxima near the production ratio, supports the 
conclusion that the **'Pa/?*°Th signal has mainly been controlled by the basin-wide 
AMOC during the investigated period of time at ODP Site 1063. 

Extreme éyq signatures during Dansgaard-Oeschger interstadials 21 and 22. 
In the Nd isotope record several short excursions to extremely negative énq sig- 
natures (~— 18) imply that significantly enhanced LSW production and admixture 
had a dominant role during these particular two millennial-scale intervals assoc- 
iated with Dansgaard-Oeschger interstadials 21 and 22 at 84 and, respectively, 
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88 kyr ago. Excursions of almost the same magnitude have also been observed dur- 
ing the early Holocene® and were recorded in unclean foraminifera samples, which 
rules out methodological artefacts (Supplementary Data). To push the Nd isotopic 
compositions of NADW well below the modern éng signature of — 13.5, either the 
Nd concentration of LSW had to be increased relative to the concentrations of 
Denmark Strait Overflow Water and Iceland-Scotland Overflow Water**’, and/ 
or significantly larger proportions of Central Baffin Bay Water (BBW, éna ~ —203 
ref. 58) must have contributed to the Nd isotope signature of LSW and, subse- 
quently, to NADW fora short period of time. There is very little information about 
past Nd concentrations (c;) and only a few estimates of endmember énq (&) in 
NADW* and SSW, as well as associated water transfer rates (Wes Extended 
Data Fig. 6). In a sensitivity test (steady-state simple three-box model) we constrain 
these parameters by variation of the modern-day values to produce the unradio- 
genic Nd isotope compositions of Dansgaard—Oeschger interstadials 21 and 22: 


W2€1C1 = W1€2C2 = W3E2C2 + W3263C3 =0 


For this test we assume constant concentrations during the last glacial cycle, because 
there is very little information about glacial seawater Nd concentrations. The applied 
parameter set is based on estimates in ref. 58 with ¢, 20, & 18, &3 9, 
c) = 4.7 pg gl, C2 = 2.5 pg gc = 2.0 pgg Wo3 = Wa = 18 Svand Wy = Wo, 
= 6 Sv. To obtain the extremely unradiogenic Nd isotope signatures of Dansgaard- 
Oeschger interstadials 21 and 22 the values for c, need to reach 6.5 pgg_*. Today 
such high values have been measured only in central Baffin Bay”’; values from far- 
ther south range between only 2 and 4 pgg ' (ref. 24). Alternatively (with an un- 
changed c, = 4.7 pgg ') W42 needs to be increased to up to 10 Sv, which would 
imply considerable changes in the water mass distribution during these periods. 
The most likely scenario, though, may comprise the combination of variations in 
both parameters. The results of this simple sensitivity test imply that the eng signa- 
tures observed during Dansgaard—Oeschger interstadials 21 and 22 can be explained 
by moderate combined changes in both water mass transfer rates and Nd con- 
centrations. For most of the observed time range, however, the variability in the 
admixture of BBW had a negligible effect on the signature of admixed NADW at 
the Bermuda Rise given the narrow range of éyq values observed during cold and 
off modes (Fig. 4) and the **'Pa/?*°’Th signals clearly below the production ratio 
over most of the past 140 kyr (Fig. 3). 

Comparison to a South Atlantic eyq time series. The ey, variability in ODP 1063 
on the Bermuda Rise is interpreted in terms of mixing of different portions of 
NADW and SSW. Hence, this record provides information about past changes of 
the water mass distribution and their mixing proportions in the North Atlantic. 
The mixing of NADW and SSW at ODP 1063 based on Nd isotopes and concen- 
trations can be described by a linear mixing model: 


éna(ODP 1063) = 
(fuapwena(NADW)éna(NADW) 
+ (1 —fyapw)ena(SSW)ena(SSW)) 
x (fuapwena(NADW) + (1 —fwapw)ena(SSW)) 


where cygq is the concentration of Nd in either SSW and NADW, and éng is the 
endmember éygq signature of SSW, NADW or the mixture at ODP 1063. 

The fractions of NADW (fxapw) and, consequently, SSW (fgsw) in the mixture 
are then given by frapw = 1 -fssw, or 


éya(NADW) — éna(ODP 1063) cya(NADW)\ ~! 
fNapw 14 (2) 
éna(ODP 1063) —énag(SSW) — cna(SSW) 


(1) 


However, not all parameters of equation (1) and (2) are known for the past, and 
assumptions must be made to constrain their values. Accordingly, given the lack of 
information on some parameters, the calculations presented here are only a semi- 
quantitative sensitivity test. What is known, complemented by the gyqg reconstruc- 
tion in ref. 8, is our continuous éyq record for the last 140 kyr from the deep western 
North Atlantic, representing ¢ya(ODP1063). Moreover, ref. 7 provided a recon- 
struction of the nq signature of the SSW endmember éyq(SSW) for the time in- 
terval from 94 to 6 kyr ago from core RC11-83/TN057 in the South Atlantic. The 
records are compared with each other by interpolating and incrementing each of 
them to a time resolution of 100 yr, resulting in two smoothed data sets. Of the 
unknowns, we first consider the Nd concentrations for NADW (cna(NADW)) 
and SSW (cyq(SSW)). So far it has not been possible to reconstruct Nd concen- 
trations of past seawater. Given the lack of evidence for variable glacial deep-water 
Cua and because the concentration terms in equation (2) are in fact insensitive to 
concurrently increasing or decreasing concentrations, the assumption of constant 


Nd concentrations is a good first-order approach in this sensitivity test. The mean 
Nd concentration of modern NADW can be quantified as 2.9 pg g 1 (refs 58, 61, 
62). The Nd concentration of modern SSW found around core RC11-83/TN057 is 
significantly higher, at about 5 pg g ' (ref. 63). For gyg(NADW), we assume a var- 
iable endmember composition between — 14 and — 16, which is close to the least 
radiogenic data of the ODP 1063 record, neglecting the two pronounced Dansgaard- 
Oeschger interstadials. Although there is some uncertainty and the choice of 
&Na(NADW) value influences the calculated fyapw; the finding that NADW was 
the dominant water mass during the past ~100 kyr (Extended Data Fig. 7), not 
dropping below 60% NSW admixture, is robust. 

Comparison with a previous **'Pa/**°Th data set. To exclude the possibility that 
the *'Pa/??°Th record of past ocean circulation of ODP 1063 is biased by local var- 
iability of particulate fluxes, we compare our record with previously published data 
in the North Atlantic. Reference 64 provided a down-core **'Pa/”*’Th profile of 
core SU90-11 (2,000 km to the northeast of the Bermuda Rise, at 3,645 m water 
depth). Of all North Atlantic *'Pa/*’Th profiles available at present, SU90-11 is 
the best for comparison with the ODP 1063 record in terms of oceanic setting, water 
depth, distance to the margin and, in particular, temporal coverage. The measured 
values of both records agree very well within the given uncertainties. For the time 
range of overlap (from 125 kyr to 60 kyr ago), both down-core records consistently 
indicate an active AMOC and strong NADW export during MISs 4 and 5, anda 
well-constrained increase across the MIS 5/MIS 4 transition (Extended Data Fig. 9). 
It is only some short-term excursions to high ***Pa/”*°Th (~105 kyr, ~90 kyr and 
~65 kyr ago) that apparently did not occur simultaneously. Small uncertainties in 
the age models and issues with temporal resolution are most probably responsible 
for these deviations, given that the generally low opal concentration levels in both 
cores exclude any local overprinting of the **'Pa/*’ Th circulation signal by changes 
in opal fluxes. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Bermuda Rise sediment Ti/Ca compared with NGRIP ice-core 5'°O. Age control points (red) aligning the Ti/Ca profile of ODP 1063 
(b) with the 8'50 time series of the NGRIP ice core (a). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Sedimentation rates of ODP 1063. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Comparison of age models for ODP 1063. Tuning 
points used in this study and by ref. 20. The age models agree within few 100 yr. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | *Pa/?°°Th and opal concentration records of ODP 1063. Comparison of the *'Pa/”*°Th data (a; error bars, 2s.d.) with the 


variations in the opal concentration (b; error bars, 2 s.d.). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | 7°'Pa/?*°Th as a function of opal concentration. _ concentrations above 5%, below which no measurable influence on 
According to the P value the weak positive correlation (77 = 0.16, 2 >5%) of sedimentary 7*'Pa/?°°Th has been found in the framework of an 


the opal concentration (error bars, 2 s.d.) and the 231pq/?°°Th ratio (error Atlantic-wide study”. 
bars, 2 s.d.) is not significant. The grey shaded area indicates preserved opal 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Three-box model including Nd isotope ratios, 
Nd concentrations and exchange rates. Wj; is the water exchange between the 
boxes i and j, ¢; is the Nd isotope composition, and c; is the Nd concentration. 
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Given the uncertainties of the boundary conditions, in particular Nd in the fraction of SSW and a decrease in the fraction of NSW in the water mass 


concentrations and endmember variability, we focus on the long-term trend of mixture at ODP 1063 only during the peak of the last glacial period. 
the AMOC only and use a 10 kyr running mean for éyq(ODP 1063) and 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Comparison of éyq results from the Bermuda Rise. éyq obtained from bulk sediment leachates (blue”;; red, this study) reproduces 
foraminifera-derived éyq (black*) within the standard deviation (error bars, 2 s.d.). 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | North Atlantic 7*'Pa/?*’Th profiles. Data from ODP 1063 (red; error bars, 2 s.d.) compared with data from SU90-11% (black; error 
bars, 1 s.d.). 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Measured radiocarbon ages for Globorotalia inflata 


Lab# hole/core/section/sample depth mcd [m] MC age [a] calibrated age [a] 
MAMS 21175 = DIH1W 94-95 cm 1.20 8,729 + 26 9,358 + 45 
MAMS 21176 DI1H1A 118-119 cm 1.46 11,000+31 12,596+45 


Age uncertainties are given as 1s.d. The calibration of the radiocarbon ages was performed with OxCal v4.2.3 (ref. 65) using the IntCal2013 data set®° and assuming a 400 yr surface radiocarbon reservoir age. 
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Origins of major archaeal clades correspond to gene 


acquisitions from bacteria 
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The mechanisms that underlie the origin of major prokaryotic groups 
are poorly understood. In principle, the origin of both species and 
higher taxa among prokaryotes should entail similar mechanisms— 
ecological interactions with the environment paired with natural 
genetic variation involving lineage-specific gene innovations and 
lineage-specific gene acquisitions’ *. To investigate the origin of higher 
taxa in archaea, we have determined gene distributions and gene 
phylogenies for the 267,568 protein-coding genes of 134 sequenced 
archaeal genomes in the context of their homologues from 1,847 
reference bacterial genomes. Archaeal-specific gene families define 
13 traditionally recognized archaeal higher taxa in our sample. Here 
we report that the origins of these 13 groups unexpectedly correspond 
to 2,264 group-specific gene acquisitions from bacteria. Interdomain 
gene transfer is highly asymmetric, transfers from bacteria to archaea 
are more than fivefold more frequent than vice versa. Gene transfers 
identified at major evolutionary transitions among prokaryotes spe- 
cifically implicate gene acquisitions for metabolic functions from 
bacteria as key innovations in the origin of higher archaeal taxa. 
Genome evolution in prokaryotes entails both tree-like components 
generated by vertical descent and network-like components generated 
by lateral gene transfer (LGT)*°. Both processes operate in the forma- 
tion of prokaryotic species’ *. Although it is clear that LGT within pro- 
karyotic groups such as cyanobacteria’, proteobacteria® or halophiles? 
is important in genome evolution, the contribution of LGT to the for- 
mation of new prokaryotic groups at higher taxonomic levels is unknown. 
Prokaryotic higher taxa are recognized and defined by ribosomal RNA 
phylogenetics”, their existence is supported by phylogenomic studies 
of informational genes"! that are universal to all genomes, or nearly so”. 
Such core genes encode about 30-40 proteins for ribosome biogenesis 
and information processing functions, but they comprise only about 
1% of an average genome. Although core phylogenomics studies pro- 
vide useful prokaryotic classifications"’, they give little insight into the 
remaining 99% of the genome, because of LGT™. The core does not pre- 
dict gene content across a given prokaryotic group, especially in groups 
with large pangenomes or broad ecological diversity’, nor does the core 
itself reveal which gene innovations underlie the origin of major groups. 
To examine the relationship between gene distributions and the ori- 
gins of higher taxa among archaea, we clustered all 267,568 proteins 
encoded in 134 archaeal chromosomes using the Markov Cluster algo- 
rithm (MCL)** ata = 25% global amino acid identity threshold, thereby 
generating 25,762 archaeal protein families having = 2 members. Clus- 
ters below that sequence identity threshold were not considered further. 
Among the 25,762 archaeal clusters, two-thirds (16,983) are archaeal 
specific—they detect no homologues among 1,847 bacterial genomes. 
The presence of these archaeal-specific genes in each of the 134 archaeal 
genomes is plotted in Fig. 1 against an unrooted reference tree (left panel) 
constructed from a concatenated alignment of the 70 single copy genes 
universal to archaea sampled. The gene distributions strongly correspond 


to the 13 recognized archaeal higher taxa present in our sample, with 
14,416 families (85%) occurring in members of only one of the 13 groups 
indicated and 1,545 (9%) occurring in members of two groups only 
(Fig. 1). Another 6% of archaeal-specific clusters are present in more 
than two groups, and 0.3% are present in all genomes sampled (Fig. 1). 

The remaining one-third of the archaeal families (8,779 families) have 
homologues that are present in anywhere from one to 1,495 bacterial 
genomes. The number of genes that each archaeal genome shares with 
1,847 bacterial genomes and which bacterial genomes harbour those 
homologues is shown in the gene sharing matrix (Extended Data Fig. 1), 
which reveals major differences in the per-genome frequency of bac- 
terial gene occurrences across archaeal lineages. We generated align- 
ments and maximum likelihood trees for those 8,471 archaeal families 
having bacterial counterparts and containing = 4 taxa. In 4,397 trees 
the archaeal sequences were monophyletic (Fig. 2), while in the remain- 
ing 4,074 trees the archaea were not monophyletic, interleaving with 
bacterial sequences. For all trees, we plotted the distribution of gene pres- 
ence or absence data across archaeal taxa onto the reference tree. 

Among the 4,397 cases of archaeal monophyly, 1,082 trees contained 
sequences from only one bacterial genome or bacterial phylum (Extended 
Data Fig. 2), a distribution indicating gene export from archaea to bac- 
teria. In the remaining 3,315 trees (Supplementary Table 3), the mono- 
phyletic archaea were nested within a broad bacterial gene distribution 
spanning many phyla. For 2,264 of those trees, the genes occur specif- 
ically in only one higher archaeal taxon (left portion of Fig. 2), but at the 
same time they are very widespread among diverse bacteria (lower panel 
of Fig. 2), clearly indicating that they are archaeal acquisitions from 
bacteria, or imports. Among the 2,264 imports, genes involved in meta- 
bolism (39%) are the most frequent (Supplementary Table 2). 

Like the archaeal-specific genes in Fig. 1, the imports in Fig. 2 corre- 
spond to the 13 archaeal groups. We asked whether the origins of these 
groups coincide with the acquisitions of the imports.If the imports were 
acquired at the origin of each group, their set of phylogenies should be 
similar to the set of phylogenies for the archaeal-specific, or recipient, 
genes (Fig. 1) from the same group. As an alternative to single origin to 
account for monophyly, the imports might have been acquired in one 
lineage and then spread through the group, in which case the recipient 
and import tree sets should differ. Using a Kolmogorov-Smirnov test 
adapted to non-identical leaf sets, we could not reject the null hypoth- 
esis Ho that the import and recipient tree sets were drawn from the same 
distribution for six of the 13 higher taxa: Thermoproteales (P = 0.32), 
Desulfurococcales (P = 0.3), Methanobacteriales (P = 0.96), Methan- 
ococcales (P = 0.19), Methanosarcinales (P = 0.16), and Haloarchaea 
(P = 0.22), while the slightest possible perturbation of the import set, 
one random prune and graft LGT event per tree, did reject Ho at 
P <(.002 in those six cases, very strongly (P< 10 **) for the Haloar- 
chaea, where the largest tree sample is available (Extended Data Fig. 3 
and Extended Data Table 1). For these six archaeal higher taxa, the origin 
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Figure 1 | Distribution of genes in archaeal-specific families. Maximum- 
likelihood (ML) trees were generated for 16,983 archaeal specific clusters (lower 
axis). For each cluster, ticks indicate presence (black) or absence (white) of the 
gene in the corresponding genome (rows, left axis). The number of clusters 
containing taxa specific to each group is indicated (upper axis). To generate 
clusters, 134 archaeal and 1,847 bacterial genomes were downloaded from the 
NCBI website (http://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov, version June 2012). An all- 
against-all BLAST”® of archaeal proteins yielded 11,372,438 reciprocal best 
BLAST hits”’ (rBBH) having an e-value < 101° and = 25% local amino acid 
identity. These protein pairs were globally aligned using the Needleman— 
Wunsch algorithm” resulting in a total of 10,382,314 protein pairs (267,568 
proteins, 86.6%). These 267,568 proteins were clustered into 25,762 families 
using the standard Markov Chain clustering procedure’*. There were 41,560 
archaeal proteins (13.4% of the total) that did not have archaeal homologues, 


of their group-specific bacterial genes and the origin of the group are 
indistinguishable. 

In 4,074 trees, the archaea were not monophyletic (Extended Data 
Fig. 4; Supplementary Tables 4 and 5). Transfers in these phylogenies 
are not readily polarized and were scored neither as imports nor exports. 
Importantly, if we plot the gene distributions sorted for bacterial groups, 
rather than for archaeal groups, we do not find similar patterns such as 
those defining the 13 archaeal groups. That is, we do not detect patterns 
that would correspond to the acquisition of archaeal genes at the origin 
of bacterial groups (Extended Data Fig. 5), indicating that gene trans- 
fers from archaea to bacteria, though they clearly do occur, do not corre- 
spond to the origin of major bacterial groups sampled here. 

In archaeal systematics, Haloarchaea, Archaeoglobales, and Ther- 
moplasmatales branch within the methanogens’*”*, as in our reference 
tree (Fig. 2). All three groups hence derive from methanogenic ances- 
tors. Previous studies have identified a large influx of bacterial genes into 
the halophile common ancestor’’, and gene fluxes between archaea at 
the origin of these major clades'®. Figure 2 shows that the acquisition 
of bacterial genes corresponds to the origin of these three groups from 
methanogenic ancestors, all of which have relinquished methanogen- 
esis and harbour organotrophic forms'*’. Among the 2,264 bacteria- 
to-archaea transfers, 1,881 (83%) have been acquired by methanogens 
or ancestrally methanogenic lineages, which comprise 55% of the pres- 
ent archaeal sample. 

Neither the archaeal-specific genes nor the bacterial acquisitions showed 
evidence for any pattern of higher order archaeal relationships or hier- 
archical clustering” among the 13 higher taxa, with the exception of the 
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these were classified as singletons and excluded from further analysis. The 23 
bacterial groups were defined using phylum names, except for Firmicutes 
and Proteobacteria. All 25,752 archaeal protein families were aligned using 
MAFFT™” (version v6.864b). Archaeal specific gene families were defined as 
those that lack bacterial homologues at the e-value < 107 '° and = 25% global 
amino acid identity threshold. For those archaeal clusters having hits in 
multiple bacterial strains of a species, only the most similar sequence among the 
strains was considered for the alignment. Maximum likelihood trees were 
reconstructed using RAxML” program for all cases where the alignment 

had four or more protein sequences. Archaeal species, named in order, are 
given in Supplementary Table 1. Clusters, including gene identifiers and 
corresponding cluster of orthologous groups (COG) functional annotations, 
are given in Supplementary Table 2. The unrooted reference tree at left 

was constructed as described in Fig. 2. 


crenarchaeote-euryarchaeote spilt (Extended Data Fig. 6). While 16,680 
gene families (14,416 archaeal-specific and 2,264 acquisitions) recover 
the groups themselves, only 4% as many genes (491 archaeal-specific 
and 110 acquisitions) recover any branch in the reference phylogeny 
linking those groups (Extended Data Fig. 7). 

For 7,379 families present in 2-12 groups, we examined all 6,081,075 
possible trees that preserve the crenarchaeote-euryarchaeote split by 
coding each group as an OTU (operational taxonomic unit) and scor- 
ing gene presence in one member ofa group as present in the group. A 
random tree can account for 569 (8%) of the families, the best tree can 
account for 1,180 families (16%), while the reference tree accounts for 
849 (11%) of the families (Extended Data Fig. 8). Thus, the gene dis- 
tributions conflict with all trees and do not support a hierarchical rela- 
tionship among groups. 

Figure 3 shows the phylogenetic structure (grey branches) that is re- 
covered by the individual phylogenies of the 70 genes that were used to 
make the reference tree. It reveals a tree of tips’ in that, for deeper 
branches, no individual gene tree manifests the deeper branches of the 
concatenation tree. Even the crenarchaeote—euryarchaeote split is not 
recovered because of the inconsistent position of Thaumarchaea and 
Nanoarchaea. Projected upon the tree of tips are the bacterial acquisi- 
tions that correspond to the origin of the 13 archaeal groups studied 
here. 

The direction of transfers between the two prokaryotic domains is 
highly asymmetric. The 2,264 imports plotted in Fig. 3 are transfers from 
bacteria to archaea, occurring only in one archaeal group (Extended 
Data Table 2, Supplementary Table 6). Yet only 391 converse transfers, 
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Figure 2 | Bacterial gene acquisitions in archaeal genomes. Upper panel 
ticks indicate gene presence in the 3,315 ML trees in which archaea are 
monophyletic. Archaeal genomes listed as in Fig. 1. The lower panel shows 
the occurrence of homologues among bacterial groups. Gene identifiers 
including functional annotations are given in Supplementary Table 2. The 
number of trees containing taxa specific to each archaeal group (or groups) is 
indicated at the top. The Methanopyrus kandleri branch (dot) subtends all 
methanogens in the tree. There are 56 genes at the far right that occur in all 13 
groups (fully black columns) and were probably present in the prokaryote 
common ancestor. Bacterial homologues of archaeal protein families were 


exports from archaea to bacteria, were observed (Extended Data Table 2), 
the bacterial genomes most frequently receiving archaeal genes occur- 
ring in Thermotogae (Supplementary Table 7). Transfers from bacteria 
to archaea are thus greater than fivefold more frequent than vice versa, 
yet sample-scaled for equal number of bacterial and archaeal genomes, 
transfers from bacteria to archaea are 10.7-fold more frequent (see Sup- 
plementary Information). The bacteria-to-archaea transfers comprise 
predominantly metabolic functions, with amino acid import and meta- 
bolism (208 genes), energy production and conversion (175 genes), in- 
organic ion transport and metabolism (123 genes), and carbohydrate 
transport and metabolism (139 genes) being the four most frequent func- 
tional classifications (Extended Data Table 2). 

The extreme asymmetry in interdomain gene transfers probably relates 
to the specialized lifestyle of methanogens, which served as recipients 
for 83% of the polarized gene transfers observed (Supplementary Table 8). 
Hydrogen-dependent methanogens are specialized chemolithoauto- 
trophs, the route to more generalist organotrophic lifestyles that are not 
H, and CO, dependent entails either gene invention or gene acquisi- 
tion. For Haloarchaea, Archaeoglobales and Thermoplasmatales, gene 
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identified as described in Fig. 1 (rBBH and = 25% global identity), yielding 
8,779 archaeal families having one or more bacterial homologues. An archaeal 
reference tree was constructed from a weighted concatenation alignment” 

of 70 archaeal single copy genes using RAxML” program. The 70 genes used to 
construct the unrooted reference tree are rpsJ, rpsK, rps15p, rpsQ, rps19e, rpsB, 
rps28e, rpsD, rps4e, rpsE, rps7, rpsH, rpl, rpl15, rpsC, rplP, rpl18p, rplR, rplK, 
rplU, 1122, rpl24, rplW, rpl30P, rplC, rpl4lp, rplE, rpl7ae, rp|B, rpsM, rpsH, rplF, 
rpsS, rpsI, rimM, gsp-3, rli, rpoE, rpoA, rpoB, dnaG, recA, drg, yyaF, gcp, 

hisS, map, metG, trm, pheS, pheT, riol, ansA, fIpA, gate, glyS, rplA, infB, 

arfl, pth, SecY, proS, rnhB, rfcL, rnz, cca, eif2A, eif5a, eif2G, and valS. 


acquisition from bacteria provided the key innovations that trans- 
formed methanogenic ancestors into founders of new higher taxa with 
access to new niches, whereby several methanogen lineages have ac- 
quired numerous bacterial genes” but have retained the methanogenic 
lifestyle. 

Gene transfers from bacteria to archaea not only underpin the origin 
of major archaeal groups, they also underpin the origin of eukaryotes, 
because the host that acquired the mitochondrion was, phylogenetically, 
an archaeon”*™*. Our current findings support the theory of rapid ex- 
pansion and slow reduction currently emerging from studies of gnome 
evolution’. Subsequent to genome expansion via acquisition, lineage- 
specific gene loss predominates, as evident in Figs 1 and 2. In principle, 
the bacterial genes that correspond to the origin of major archaeal groups 
could have been acquired by independent LGT events”", via unique 
combinations in founder lineage pangenomes™, or via mass transfers 
involving symbiotic associations, similar to the origin of eukaryotes””*. 
For lineages in which the origin of bacterial genes and the origin of the 
higher archaeal taxon are indistinguishable, the latter two mechanisms 
seem more probable. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Inter-domain gene sharing network. Each cell 
in the matrix indicates the number of genes (e-value = 101° and = 25% 
global identity) shared between 134 archaeal and 1,847 bacterial genomes in 
each pairwise inter-domain comparison (scale bar at lower right). Archaeal 
genomes are listed as in Fig. 1. Bacterial genomes are presented in 23 
groups corresponding to phylum or class in the GenBank nomenclature: 

a = Clostridia; b = Erysipelotrichi, Negativicutes; c = Bacilli; d = Firmicutes; 
e = Chlamydia; f= Verrucomicrobia, Planctomycete; g = Spirochaete; 
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h = Gemmatimonadetes, Synergisteles, Elusimicrobia, Dyctyoglomi, 
Nitrospirae; i = Actinobacteria; j = Fibrobacter, Chlorobi; k = Bacteroidetes; 

1 = Fusobacteria; Thermatogae, Aquificae, Chloroflexi; m = Deinococcus- 
Thermus; n = Cyanobacteria; o = Acidobacteria; 6, ¢, o, B, y = Delta, Epsilon, 
Alpha, Beta and Gamma proteobacteria; P = Thermosulfurobateria, 
Caldiserica, Chysiogenete, Ignavibacteria. Bacterial genome size in number of 
proteins is indicated at the top. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Presence-absence patterns of archaeal genes with 
sparse distribution among bacteria sampled. Archaeal export families 

are sorted according to the reference tree on the left. The figure shows the 391 
cases of archaea-to-bacteria export (= 2 archaea and = 2 bacteria from 

one phylum only), 662 cases of bacterial singleton trees (= 3 archaea, one 
bacterium). The 25,762 clusters were classified into the following categories 
(Supplementary Table 2): 16,983 archaeal specific, 3,315 imports, 391 exports, 


662 cases of bacterial singletons with = 3 archaea in the tree, 308 cases with 
three sequences (a bacterial singleton and 2 archaea) in the cluster, 4,074 trees 
in which archaea were non-monophyletic, and 29 ambiguous cases among 
trees showing archaeal monophyly. The bacterial taxonomic distribution is 
shown in the lower panel. Gene identifiers and trees are given in 
Supplementary Table 3. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Comparison of sets of trees for single-copy genes 
in 11 archaeal groups. Cumulative distribution functions for scores of tree 
compatibility with the recipient data set. Values are P values of the two-sided 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov (KS) two-sample goodness-of-fit test in the comparison 
of the recipient (blue) data sets against the imports (green) data set and 
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three synthetic data sets, one-LGT (red), two-LGT (pink) and random (cyan). 
a, Thermoproteales. b, Desulfurococcales. c, Sulfolobales. d, Thermococcales. 
e, Methanobacteriales. f, Methanococcales. g, Thermoplasmatales. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Presence-absence patterns of all archaeal non- 
monophyletic genes. Archaeal families that did not generate monophyly for 
archaeal sequences in ML trees are plotted according the reference tree on the 
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panel. These trees include 693 cases in which archaea showed non-monophyly 
by the misplacement of a single archaeal branch. Gene identifiers and trees 
are given in Supplementary Tables 4 and 5. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Sorting by bacterial presence absence patterns for 
archaeal imports, exports and archaeal non-monophyletic families. 
Archaeal families and their homologue distribution in 1,847 bacterial genomes 
are sorted by archaeal (top) and bacterial (bottom) gene distributions for direct 
comparison. a-f, Distributions of archaeal imports sorted by archaeal 

groups (a) and by bacterial groups (b); distributions of archaeal exports 
sorted by archaeal groups (c) and by bacterial groups (d); distributions of 
archaeal non-monophyletic gene families sorted by archaeal groups (e) and by 
bacterial groups (f). 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Testing for evidence of higher order archaeal 
relationships using a permutation tail probability (PTP) test. Comparison 
of pairwise Euclidian distance distributions between archaeal real and 
conditional random gene family patterns using the two-sided Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov (KS) two-sample goodness-of-fit test. a, Archaeal specific families: 
distribution of 2,471 archaeal specific families present in at least 2 and less 
than 11 groups (top); comparison between real data and 100 conditional 
random patterns generated by shuffling the entries within Crenarchaeota and 
Euryarchaeota separately; comparison between real data and conditional 
random patterns generated by including others (Nanoarchaea, Thaumarchaea 


LETTER 


and Korarchaeota) into Crenarchaeota (mean P = 0.0071, middle) or into 
Euryarchaeota (mean P = 0.02591, bottom). b, Archaeal import families: 
distribution of 989 archaeal import families present in at least 2 and less than 11 
groups (top). Comparison between real data and 100 conditional random 
patterns generated by shuffling the entries within Crenarchaeota and 
Euryarchaeota separately by including others (Nanoarchaea, Thaumarchaea 
and Korarchaeota) into Crenarchaeota (mean P = 0.0795, middle); 
comparison between real data and random patterns generated by including 
others (Nanoarchaea, Thaumarchaea and Korarchaeota) into Euryarchaeota 
(mean P = 0.0098, bottom). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Archaeal specific and import gene counts on a 
reference tree. Number of archaeal specific and import families corresponding 
to each node in the reference tree are shown in the order of ‘specific/imports’. 
Numbers at internal nodes indicate the number of archaeal-specific 

families and families with bacterial homologues that correspond to the 
reference tree topology. Values at the far left indicate the number of 
archaeal-specific families and families with bacterial homologues that are 
present in all archaeal groups. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Non tree-like structure of archaeal protein 
families. Proportion of archaeal families whose distributions are congruent 
with the reference tree and with all possible trees. Filled circles indicate the 
proportion of archaeal families that are congruent to the reference tree allowing 
no losses (with a single origin) and different increments of losses allowed. 
Red, blue, green, magenta and black circles represent the proportion of families 
that can be explained using a single origin (849, 11.5%), single origin plus 1 loss 
(22.4%), single origin plus 2 losses (15%), single origin plus 3 losses (13%) 
and single origin plus = 4 losses (38%) respectively. Lines indicate the 


proportion of families that can be explained by each of the 6,081,075 possible 
trees that preserve euryarchaeote and crenarchaeote monophyly. Note that 
on average, any given tree can explain 569 (8%) of the archaeal families 
using a single origin event in the tree, and the best tree can explain only 
1,180 families (16%). In the present data, 208,019 trees explain the gene 
distributions better than the archaeal reference tree without loss events, 
underscoring the discordance between core gene phylogeny and gene 
distributions in the remainder of the genome. 
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Extended Data Table 1 


Comparison of sets of trees for single-copy genes in 11 archaeal groups 


Number of 
Archaeal groups taxa 
Thermoproteales 13 
Desulfurococcales 13 
Sulfolobales U7 
Thermococcales 14 
Methanobacteriales 8 
Methanococcales 15 
Thermoplasmatales 4 
Archaeoglobales 4 
Methanococcales 1S 
Methanosarcinales 10 
Haloarchaea 23 


Number of 
genes 
29 
21 


Recipients 
vs. Imports 


0.32 
0.3 
0.062 
0.00081 
0.96 
0.19 
1 
0.6 
0.19 
0.16 
0.22 


Recipients 
vs. 1 LGT 
6.80E-07 
3.10E-06 
0.2 
4.30E-11 
5.50E-09 
0.0017 
0.036 
0.6 
0.0017 
6.90E-12 
8.40E-43 


Recipients 
vs. 2 LGT 
4.20E-05 
1.60E-05 
1.50E-03 
1.60E-09 
2.60E-08 
9.90E-06 
0.7 
0.6 
9.90E-06 
8.00E-11 
1.00E-71 


Values are P values of the Kol mogorov-Smirnov two-sample goodness-of-fit test operating on scores of tree compatibility with the recipient data set. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Functional annotations for archaeal genes according to gene family distribution and phylogeny 


Function 


Information 


Cellular 


Metabolism 


No annotation 


Total 


COG category 


Chromatin structure and dynamics 
Translation, ribosome biogenesis 
Replication, recombination and repair 


Transcription 


Defense mechanisms 


Specific 


14 
263 
375 
524 


48 


Cell cycle, division, chromosome partitioning 79 


Trafficking, secretion, vesicular transport 
Cell motility 

Cell wall/membrane/envelope biogenesis 
Protein turnover, chaperones 


Signal transduction mechanisms 


Secondary metabolites 

Nucleotide transport and metabolism 
Lipid transport and metabolism 
Coenzyme transport and metabolism 
Inorganic ion transport and metabolism 
Carbohydrate transport and metabolism 
Energy production and conversion 


Amino acid transport and metabolism 


General function prediction only 


Function unknown 


97 
146 
197 
236 
308 


10 
44 
62 
168 
232 
118 
334 
177 


949 
12602 


16983 


M 


143 


120 


113 
143 
176 
205 
254 
278 


434 
789 


3315 


NM Exp Imp 
5 1 1 
50 9 27 
185 17 69 
113 10 81 
116 4 45 
15 2 13 
6 3 6 
29 8 33 
203 10 91 
137 18 61 
129 16 101 
35 0 30 
105 41 
117 6 72 
219 11 97 
265 16 123 
227 14 139 
403 25 175 
440 26 208 
560 49 297 
715 139 554 
4074 391 2264 


Specific: genes that occur in at least two archaea but no bacteria in our clusters. M: archaeal genes that have bacterial homologues and the archaea (= 2 genomes) are monophyletic. NM: archaeal genes that have 
bacterial homologues but the archaea (= 2 genomes) are not monophyletic. Exp: exports, the gene occurs in = 2 archaea but with extremely restricted distribution among bacteria (Supplementary Table 6). Imp: 
imports, archaeal genes with homologues that are widespread among bacterial lineages, while the archaea (= 2 genomes) are monophyletic and the archaeal gene distribution is specific to the groups shown in 


Figs 1 and 2. 
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Identification of multipotent mammary stem cells by 
protein C receptor expression 


Daisong Wang'*, Cheguo Cai'*, Xiaobing Dong", Qing Cissy Yu', Xiao-Ou Zhang”, Li Yang” & Yi Arial Zeng! 


The mammary gland is composed of multiple types of epithelial 
cells, which are generated by mammary stem cells (MaSCs) residing 
at the top of the hierarchy’*. However, the existence of these multi- 
potent MaSCs remains controversial and the nature of such cells is 
unknown’**. Here we demonstrate that protein C receptor (Procr), 
a novel Wnt target in the mammary gland, marks a unique popu- 
lation of multipotent mouse MaSCs. Procr-positive cells localize to 
the basal layer, exhibit epithelial-to-mesenchymal transition charac- 
teristics, and express low levels of basal keratins. Procr-expressing 
cells have a high regenerative capacity in transplantation assays and 
differentiate into all lineages of the mammary epithelium by lineage 
tracing. These results define a novel multipotent mammary stem cell 
population that could be important in the initiation of breast cancer. 

The mammary gland is an epithelial organ consisting of myoepithelial 
(basal) cells and luminal cells. During pregnancy, the luminal cells at side 
branches undergo terminal differentiation and form alveolar cells. Previ- 
ous studies using the surface markers Lin’, CD24* and CD29", and 
transplantation assays, indicate that MaSCs reside in the basal layer of 
the epithelium'”. This population is heterogeneous, including MaSCs, 
differentiated basal cells and potential intermediate progenitors. Until 
now, no marker specific for MaSCs has been identified. On the other 
hand, the existence of multipotent MaSCs in adults remains in debate as 
lineage-tracing studies using the pan-basal markers keratin 5 (K5; also 
known as Krt5) and K14 generate controversial results**. Multipotent 
MaSCs may have been missed in other basal subpopulation lineage trac- 
ing studies using Lgr5 or Axin2, and the rare occurrence of clones con- 
taining both lineages (bi-lineage) could be due to the periodic luminal 
expression of these genes* 6 Here we show that Procr, a novel Wnt tar- 
get in the mammary gland, marks a unique population of multipotent 
MaSCs. 

Wnt signalling is instrumental for MaSC self-renewal’’®. Our previ- 
ous work demonstrated that the Wnt3A protein can expand MaSCs in 
three-dimensional Matrigel culture and maintain their stem cell properties’. 
Taking advantage of this in vitro system, we performed microarray ana- 
lysis of the cultured MaSCs in an attempt to identify Wnt targets speci- 
fically expressed in MaSCs (Extended Data Fig. 1a). Among the candidates 
whose expression was increased in the presence of Wnt3A, we iden- 
tified Procr (Extended Data Fig. 1a). Quantitative polymerase chain reac- 
tion (qPCR) confirmed that the gene is upregulated by Wnt3A treatment 
(Extended Data Fig. 1b). 

Procr is a single-pass transmembrane protein originally recognized 
as protein C receptor through its roles in anticoagulation, inflammation 
and haematopoiesis”"'*. We investigated whether Procr is normally ex- 
pressed in the mammary epithelium. We isolated basal (Lin™ CD24* 
CD29") and luminal (Lin™ CD24* CD29"°) cells from 8-week-old virgin 
mammary glands (Fig. 1a), and found that Procr is expressed at higher 
levels in basal cells (Fig. 1b). Furthermore, fluorescence-activated cell 
sorting (FACS) analysis indicated that Procr labels 3-7% of basal cells 
depending on the genetic background (about 2.9 + 0.5% in CD1 and 
7 + 1.5% in B6), while Procr™ cells were not found among luminal cells 


(Fig. 1c and Extended Data Fig. 1c-g). Procr* cells were also detected 
in the stromal cell compartment (Extended Data Fig. 1c-g). Notably, 
the Procr expression patterns were similar throughout development (Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 1c-g). Immunostaining confirmed that a subpopu- 
lation of basal cells expresses Procr (Fig. 1d). Intriguingly, Procr * cells 
appeared to express less K14 in comparison to their neighbouring Procr — 
basal cells (Fig. 1d). Next, we isolated Procr* and Procr™ cells from the 
basal cell population and performed RNA-sequencing (RNA-seq) ana- 
lysis. We found that basal Procr* cells exhibit features of epithelial- 
to-mesenchymal transition (EMT), with lower expression of epithelial 
signatures, for example, Epcam, E-cadherin and claudins, and with in- 
creased expression of mesenchymal signature genes, for example, Vim, 
N-cadherin (also known as Cdh2), Foxc2, Zeb1 and Zeb2 (Fig. le). Of 
note, the basal keratins K5 and K14 were expressed at lower levels in 
Procr* cells compared with Procr basal cells (Fig. le). These observa- 
tions were confirmed by qPCR analysis (Fig. 1f). 

We next examined the behaviours of Procr™ basal cells in vitro and in 
transplantation assays. We isolated total basal cells (CD24* CD29"), 
Procr* basal cells (Procr* CD24* cp29") and Procr basal cells (Procr~ 
CD24* CD29"'), and compared their colony-forming ability in three- 
dimensional Matrigel culture as previously described’ (Fig. 2a, b). We 
found that the enrichment of Procr® cells increased colony-forming 
efficiency by fivefold when compared to the total basal cell group. One 
colony formed out of 15 plated total basal cells, while one colony formed 
out of three plated Procr " basal cells (Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 2a). 
Colony sizes were indistinguishable between the two groups (Fig. 2b). In 
striking contrast, Procr basal cells were not able to form colonies in 
Matrigel culture, suggesting that MaSCs that have colony-forming abil- 
ities were absent from this group. 

To assess their mammary gland reconstitution capacity, the three 
groups of isolated cells were transplanted into cleared fat pads. We found 
that Procr® basal cells generate the mammary gland more efficiently 
(repopulating frequency of 1/12) than total basal cells (1/68) (Fig. 2e). 
The outgrowths displayed normal morphology and marker expression 
(Fig. 2c). When recipient mice were in late pregnancy, the mammary 
gland resulting from the transplanted Procr* basal cells consisted of 
a dense ductal system ending in clusters of milk-producing alveoli 
(Fig. 2d). In contrast, Procr basal cells showed markedly lower stem 
cell frequency (1/2,084) (Fig. 2e). These findings demonstrate that the 
CD24* CD29" basal population can be further enriched for MaSCs 
using the marker Procr. 

We found that Lgr5* cells fell into the Procr” population that has 
drastically reduced regenerative capability (Extended Data Fig. 3a, b), 
raising the question as to whether Lgr5* cells are enriched for MaSCs. 
To address this, we isolated the three subpopulations of basal cells, 
Procr’ Lgr5, Procr” Lgr5* and Procr’ Lgr5- and examined their re- 
generative capacities. Consistent with our earlier results, the Procr* Lgr5~ 
cells efficiently formed colonies in vitro and readily reconstituted mam- 
mary gland in transplantation (repopulating frequency of 1/14) (Extended 
Data Fig. 3c, d). Procr Lgr5* cells were not able to form colonies in vitro. 


1The State Key Laboratory of Cell Biology, Institute of Biochemistry and Cell Biology, Shanghai Institutes for Biological Sciences, Chinese Academy of Sciences, Shanghai 200031, China. *Key Laboratory of 
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Interestingly, they were able to reconstitute in vivo by transplantation, 
although with a significantly lower repopulating frequency (1/165) (Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 3c, d). Considering a repopulating frequency of 1/68 
for total basal cells, our results indicated that Lgr5 expression was not 
enriched in regenerative MaSCs. This conclusion is different from a 
previous report’®, yet is consistent with two other studies*®. Finally, 
the Procr Lgr5~ cells were depleted of MaSCs and failed to regenerate 
in vitro or in vivo (Extended Data Fig. 3c, d). 

We next investigated whether the population of Procr* cells behave 
as multipotent MaSCs under physiological conditions. To this end, we 
generated a knock-in allele of Procr by integrating a CreERT2-IRES- 
tdTomato cassette at the first ATG codon (Fig. 3a and Extended Data 
Fig. 2b, c). Heterozygous mice were healthy and fertile. Homozygotes 
died before embryonic day (E)10.5 (Extended Data Fig. 2d, e), resem- 
bling the Procr-null mutant mice’®. Confocal imaging of histological 
sections indicated that tdTomato™ cells resided in the basal layer yet 
expressed lower levels of K5 and K14 compared with tdTomato _ basal 
cells (Fig. 3b). FACS analysis indicated that 3% of basal cells were 
tdTomato™ and no tdTomato” cells were found in luminal cells. Remi- 
niscent of the expression of Procr itself, some tdTomato™ cells were 
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in 8-week-old CD1 mammary epithelial cells. 

d, Immunohistochemistry indicating the 
expression of Procr in a subpopulation of basal cells 
(arrows). Ninety-four per cent of Procr* basal 
cells (n = 206) expressed less K14 compared with 
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present in stromal cells (Fig. 3c). We isolated tdTomato* and tdTomato~ 
cells from the basal group and assessed their colony formation capa- 
bility. We found that tdTomato* cells form colonies efficiently in vitro, 
whereas tdTomato cells cannot (Fig. 3d). These results demonstrate 
CreERT2-IRES-td Tomato allele faithfully recapitulates endo- 
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genous Procr expression. 

The generation of the Procr mouse allowed us to 
examine the expression of Procr™ cells in detail. Using whole-mount 
confocal imaging analysis, Procr * cells were identified as being sparse- 
ly located in E18.5 and newborn (postnatal day (P)1.5) mammary 
gland. At these stages, before the formation of the terminal end buds 
(TEBs), Procr* cells could be detected in the middle or at the tip of 
the mammary ducts (Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). In puberty, dispersed 
individual Procr* cells were predominantly present in the mammary 
ducts, whereas no Procr* cells were detected in the TEBs (Extended 
Data Fig. 4c, d). In the mature mammary gland, individual Procr* cells 
were also located over the ducts (Extended Data Fig. 4e). As the TEB is 
the most proliferative structure in the pubertal gland, our observations 
suggest that Procr™ cells are not the major proliferative force, consist- 
ent with the properties of stem cells rather than transient amplifying 
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Figure 2 | Procr® cells are enriched for 
mammary stem cells with regenerative 
capabilities. a, Isolation of total basal, Procr* 
basal and Procr basal populations. b, Colony- 
formation efficiency and the colony sizes 

in Matrigel culture. Scale bars, 20 pm. ***P < 0.01. 
NS, not significant. See also Extended Data Fig. 2a. 
c, d, Whole-mount and section images of an 
outgrowth derived from the transplantation of 
Procr~ basal cells in nulliparous and late pregnant 
mammary tissues. Scale bars, 2mm in whole 
mount; 20 jum in section. e, Transplantation of 
sorted cells in limiting dilution. Data are pooled 
from four independent experiments. ***P < 0.01. 
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cells. By 5-ethymyl-2'-deoxyuridine (EdU) incorporation assays, we 
found that in pubertal or mature mammary glands, the majority of 
Proc’ cells indeed enter the cell cycle (Extended Data Fig. 4f-i). The 
seemingly higher percentage of EdU* Procr* population cells in ma- 
ture ducts is probably due to a lower number of EdU™ cells at this stage 
(Extended Data Fig. 4i). Our data suggest that Procr® cells are prolif- 
erative cells residing in the mammary ducts. 

Totrace the fate of Procr © cells, we crossed the Procr 
allele with the Rosa26""""* (R26"7"@/") reporter strain” (Fig. 4a). 
We first tracked the developmental fate of Procr™ cells in postnatal mam- 
mary glands by administering tamoxifen to Procr**!7* R26" 7"/* 
pubertal mice (5 weeks old) and analysing the contribution of labelled 
cells to the mature epithelial network once the mice had reached adult- 
hood. Expression of green fluorescent protein (GFP) was not observed 
in un-induced mice (data not shown). Short time tracing (48h) and 
confocal whole-mount imaging allowed us to visualize single elongated 
cells initially labelled by GFP (Fig. 4b, e). Immunostaining in tissue 
sections confirmed that the initially GFP * cells were basal cells (Fig. 4f). 
Quantification of the labelling events by FACS analysis indicated that 
no luminal cells are labelled at the beginning of the analysis (Fig. 4c, d). 
There were some labelled stromal fibroblasts, which also express Procr 
(Fig. 4c, d). After 3 weeks of tracing, the GFP* cells expanded in number 
(Fig. 4g-i). In addition, their pattern extended to include luminal cells. 
Clonal expansion of GFP™ cells was visualized by whole-mount imaging, 
and the clones consisted of both elongated and columnar cells (Fig. 4). 
Immunostaining confirmed that GFP* cells are present in both basal 
and luminal layers (Fig. 4k). Clonal analysis revealed that the majority 
of the clones (72%) are bi-lineage, giving rise to basal and luminal cells. 
Notably, about 13% of the clones were single basal cells that had not 
entered division since labelling; no luminal clones were found (Extended 
Data Fig. 5a, b). Importantly, the majority of two-cell clones (65%) com- 
prised one luminal cell and one basal cell (Extended Data Fig. 5c). When 
the tracing was prolonged to 6 weeks, the average clone sizes increased 
over time, and the proportion of the bi-lineage clone also increased 
(from 72% to 93%), indicating that more basal cells had differentiated 
into luminal cells (Extended Data Fig. 5d, e). The percentage of bi-lineage 
two-cell clones increased (from 65% to 85%), suggesting that more 
initially GFP* labelled cells had asymmetrically divided to become 
luminal cells (Extended Data Fig. 5f). During pregnancy, GFP* cells con- 
tributed to alveolus formation (Fig. 4l-o). One alveolus could consist 
solely of GFP* cells or harbour both GEP* and mTomato * cells (Fig. 4p), 
indicating that alveoli can originate from one or more progenitor(s), 
which is consistent with previous reports*®. GFP~ cells were maintained 
at similar percentages across multiple pregnancies, showing that Procr* 
cells are capable of long-term self-renewal (Extended Data Fig. 6a-f). 
Notably, GFP” stromal cells did not expand over tracing, suggesting a 
less proliferative nature of Procr™ fibroblasts (Fig. 4c, h, m and Extended 
Data Fig. 6b, d). 

The multipotency of Procr™ basal cells was examined by initiating 
the labelling in 8-week-old adult mice (Extended Data Fig. 7a). After 
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Figure 3 | Procr©"@@® 1? 1RES-tdTomato bnock-in 


mouse recapitulates the Procr expression pattern 
and labelled cell behaviour. a, Targeting strategy 
to generate the Procr©" PRT? RES Tomato knock-in 
(KI) mouse. See also Extended Data Fig. 2b. 

b, Immunostaining analysis of the knock-in 
mammary sections. Scale bar, 20 um. c, FACS 
analysis indicating that tdTomato” cells are 
located in 3% of basal and 8% of stromal cells. n = 4 
mice. One of four similar experiments is shown. 
d, Colony formation of tdTomato* and 
tdTomato — basal cells in Matrigel culture. 

Scale bars, 20 um. ***P < 0.01. 
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3 weeks of tracing, the majority of labelled cells differentiated into bi- 
lineage clones (74%) (Extended Data Fig. 7b-g), and the percentage 
increased to 94% by 6 weeks (Extended Data Fig. 7h-j). From 3 weeks 
to 6 weeks, the percentage of bi-lineage two-cell clones also increased 
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Figure 4 | Procr labels multipotent adult mammary stem cells. a, Illustration 
of lineage tracing strategy. tdT, tdTomato. b, Experimental setup used in 
short-term tracing. c, d, FACS analysis indicating that GFP™ cells were 
restricted to the basal cells at 48 h after tamoxifen (TAM) administration. 

e, Whole-mount confocal microscopy showing an elongated GFP* basal cell. 
f, Section imaging indicating the basal location of the GFP* cell. g-k, FACS 
and imaging analysis of GFP* cell distribution after 3 weeks of tracing. 

I-p, FACS and imaging analysis of GFP™ cells distribution at pregnant day 14.5 
after 5 weeks of tracing. Scale bars, 20 pm. d, i, n, Data are presented as 
mean + s.d. n = 3 mice. 
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(from 70% to 90%). Upon pregnancy, GFP* cells differentiated to 
form alveoli (Extended Data Fig. 7k-n). 

We next investigated the contribution of Procr“ cells to early mam- 
mary development by initiating the labelling in E18.5, P0.5 and pre- 
pubescent mice (2 weeks old) (Extended Data Figs 8, 9) and analysing 
the contribution of GFP* cells in mature adults. By FACS analysis and 
immunostaining, GFP* cells were found in both basal and luminal 
populations. Eight-week tracing from late embryo or at birth predo- 
minantly led to bi-lineage clones in adults (98% and 99%) (Extended 
Data Fig. 8f, m). Consistently, 6-week tracing of Procr* cells in prepu- 
bescent mice (2 weeks old) mostly resulted in bi-lineage clones (90%) 
(Extended Data Fig. 9f). During pregnancy, GFP” cells contributed to 
alveoli formation (Extended Data Fig. 9h-k). Taken together, these 
lineage tracing experiments initiated in the embryonic and various 
postnatal stages show that Procr™ cells contribute to both basal and lumi- 
nal cell lineages. 

To investigate the physiological requirement of Procr © cells in mam- 
mary gland development, we performed targeted ablation of these cells 
in developing mammary glands. We generated the Procr 7 *!”* R26?’ 
strain to conditionally express diphtheria toxin (DTA) in Procr™ cells 
(Extended Data Fig. 10a). We administered tamoxifen in ProcreERT/+ 
R26°"’* pubertal mice at P33 every 3 days, and evaluated the effects of 
targeted ablation of Procr™ cells 9 days later (Extended Data Fig. 10b). 
At this stage, both the oil-treated control mammary epithelium and the 
tamoxifen-treated R26°'“’* control mammary epithelium had grown 
to the distal edge of the fat pad (Extended Data Fig. 10c, d). In striking 
contrast, tamoxifen administration in Procr“°E® F2+ Ra6PIA/+ mice 
largely prevented the growth of the epithelium (Extended Data Fig. 10e, f). 
FACS analysis indicated that the basal Procr® cells were efficiently ablated 
(Extended Data Fig. 10g, h). Together, these results suggest that the 
Procr™ cells are important for the development and maintenance of adult 
mammary gland. 

Our study identifies Procr as a novel Wnt target in the mammary 
epithelium. Procr™ cells express lower levels of K5/K14 compared with 
other basal cells. They are also unique in that they are multipotent by 
lineage tracing, and show the highest repopulation efficiency by trans- 
plantation. Such a population of cells has not been described before. 
Much effort has been devoted to delineating the relationships between 
different epithelial cell populations in the mammary gland. Our work 
suggests that Procr™ cells are at the top of the hierarchy, supporting the 
model that multipotent and unipotent stem cells coexist in the adult 
mammary gland, reconciling the differences found between previous 
lineage tracing and transplantation studies (Extended Data Fig. 10i). 

EMT has been linked to the stemness properties of cancer cells'®. As 
Procr* MaSCs exhibit EMT signatures in the normal mammary gland, 
it is tempting to speculate that Procr* MaSCs represent one of the 
origins of breast cancer stem cells. Indeed, in human breast cancer, 
Procr is expressed in the CD44* (cancer-stem-cell-enriched) group”. 
Procr expression in cancer cell lines promotes tumour formation”®”? 
and metastasis’. More similarities may exist between normal stem cells 
and malignant stem cells. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Experimental animals. To generate mice expressing CreERT2-IRES-tdTomato 
under control of the endogenous Procr promoter, we generated the targeting con- 
struct depicted in Fig. 3a and Extended Data Fig. 2b. Female mice of Rosa26"!"“*, 
Rosa26?'’* (Jackson Laboratories), Axin2““* (ref. 24), Lgr5°CPP IRES-CreERT2/+ 
(Lgr5-GFP) (ref. 25), CD1, B6 and Nude strains were used in this study. For lineage 
tracing experiments induced in prepubescent, pubertal and mature adult mice, ani- 
mals received a single intraperitoneal injection of 4mg per 25g body weight of 
tamoxifen (TAM; Sigma-Aldrich) diluted in sunflower oil. For lineage tracing ex- 
periments induced at birth, each mouse received a single injection of 125 1g tamox- 
ifen. To induce recombination in embryos, pregnant mothers at day 18.5 were injected 
with a single dose of 0.5 mg per 25 g body weight of tamoxifen. For DTA-mediated 
cell ablation experiments, pubertal mice were injected with 4 mg per 25 g body weight 
of tamoxifen in sunflower oil every 3 days a total of three times. Experimental 
procedures were approved by the Animal Care and Use Committee of Shanghai 
Institute of Biochemistry and Cell Biology, Chinese Academy of Sciences. 
Quantification of lineage-specific cells and the size of clones. A minimum of 
three different mice were analysed per condition. Dissociated single mammary cells 
were FACS analysed for the GFP* cells proportion in basal and luminal compart- 
ments. A minimum of 3 mice were analysed by FACS analysis and a minimum of 
20 sections were analysed by immunohistochemistry of K14 and K8 to discern the 
basal and luminal composition of GFP* cells. Representative clones were docu- 
mented by confocal imaging. For clonal analysis, a minimum of 200 GFP* clones 
were analysed per time point. For each clone, the number of cells and their K14 or 
K8 expression were scored. The clones were grouped in three classes: one-cell, two- 
cell, and clones with more than two cells. 

Antibodies. Antibodies used were: rat anti-Procr (1:50, eBioscience, catalogue 
#13-2012, clone 1560), rat anti-K8 (1:250, Developmental Hybridoma Bank, TROMA-I), 
rabbit anti-K14 (1:1,000, Covance), rabbit anti-K5 (1:1000, Covance), rabbit anti- 
milk (1:500, Nordic Immunological Laboratories). 

Primary cell preparation. Mammary glands from 8- to 12-week-old virgin or an 
otherwise specified stage of female mice were isolated. The minced tissue was placed 
in culture medium (RPMI 1640 with 25 mM HEPES, 5% fetal bovine serum, 1% 
penicillin-streptomycin-glutamine (PSQ), 300 U ml~ ‘ collagenase III (Worthington)) 
and digested for 2 h at 37 °C. After lysis of the red blood cells in NH, Cl, a single-cell 
suspension was obtained by sequential incubation with 0.25% trypsin-EDTA at 
37°C for 5 min and 0.1 mg ml! DNase I (Sigma) for 5 min with gentle pipetting, 
followed by filtration through 70 jum cell strainers. 

Cell labelling and flow cytometry. The following antibodies in 1:200 dilutions were 
used: biotinylated and FITC-conjugated CD31, CD45, TER119 (BD PharMingen, 
clone MEC 13.3, 30-F11 and TER-119; catalogue # 553371, #55307, # 553672, # 
553372, # 553080 and # 557915), CD24-PE/cy7, CD29-APC (Biolegend, clone 
M1/69 and HMf1-1; catalogue #101822 and #102216), Procr-PE (eBioscience, 
clone 1560, catalogue #12-2012), Streptavidin-V450, and Streptavidin-FITC (BD 
PharMingen). Antibody incubation was performed on ice for 15 min in HBSS with 
10% fetal bovine serum. All sortings were performed using a FCASJazz (Becton 
Dickinson). The purity of sorted population was routinely checked and ensured to 
be more than 95%. 

In vitro colony formation assay. FACS-sorted cells were resuspended at a density 
of 4 X 10° cells ml’ in chilled 100% growth-factor-reduced Matrigel (BD Bioscience), 
and the mixture was allowed to polymerize before covering with culture medium 
(DMEM/F12, ITS (1:100; Sigma), 50 ng ml~ lEGE, plus either vehicle (1% CHAPS 
in PBS) or 200ngml-* Wnt3A7*). Culture medium was changed every 24h. Pri- 
mary colony numbers were scored after 6-7 days in culture. The colonies were 
mostly spherical. In cases that colonies were oval, the long axis was measured. 
RNA extraction, microarray and RNA sequencing. For microarray, total RNA 
from second-passage MaSC colonies cultured in the presence of vehicle and Wnt3A 
was extracted with PicoPure (Arcturs) in accordance with the manufacturer’s pro- 
tocol. At the second passage, MaSC colonies in Wnt3A treatment can efficiently 
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reconstitute new mammary glands in transplantation assays, an indication of 
retaining stemness, while MaSC colonies in vehicle have completely lost the recon- 
stitution capabilities’. RNA concentration was determined with NanoDrop ND- 
1000, and quality was determined using the RNA 6000 Nano assay on the Agilent 
2100 Bioanalyzer (Agilent Technologies). Affymetrix microarray analysis, frag- 
mentation of RNA, labelling, hybridization to Mouse Genome 430 2.0 microarrays 
and scanning were performed in accordance with the manufacturer’s protocol 
(Affymetrix). For RNA-seq, total RNA from freshly isolated Lin™ CD24* CD29" 
Procr™ cells and Lin™ CD24* CD29" Procr™ cells were extracted with Trizol. RNA- 
seq libraries were prepared according to the manufacturer’s instructions (Ilu- 
mina) and then applied to sequencing on Illumina HiSeq 2000 in the CAS-MPG 
Partner Institute for Computational Biology Omics Core, Shanghai. In total, around 
32 million 1 X 100 single reads for each sample were obtained and uniquely mapped 
to the mm9 mouse genome with more than 70% mapping rate for both samples 
using TopHat 1.3.3. Differential gene expression analysis was carried out using 
Cuffdiff 2.0.2, and genes with significant alteration were extracted for a further 
analysis. 

EdU labelling. In vivo EdU labelling was accomplished by intraperitoneal injec- 
tions of EdU (0.2 mg per 10 g body weight) followed by harvest 3 h after injection. 
Samples were subjected to Click-it chemistry (Invitrogen). 
Immunohistochemistry. Whole-mount staining was performed as described 
previously’. Frozen sections were prepared by air-drying and fixation for 1h in 
cold MeOH or PFA. Tissue sections were incubated with primary antibodies at 
4°C overnight, followed by washes, incubation with secondary antibodies for 2h 
at 25 °C, and counterstaining with DAPI (Vector Laboratories). For all the immu- 
noflourescence staining at least three independent experiments were conducted. 
Representative images are shown in the figures. 

Mammary fat pad transplantation and analysis. Sorted cells were resuspended 
in 50% Matrigel, PBS with 20% FBS, and 0.04% Trypan Blue (Sigma), and injected 
in 10 ul volumes into the cleared fat pads of 3-week-old female. Reconstituted 
mammary glands were harvested after 8-10 weeks post-surgery. Outgrowths were 
detected by under a dissection microscope (Leica) after Carmine staining. Out- 
growths with more than 10% of the host fat pad filled were scored as positive. 
Statistical analysis. Student’s t-test was performed and the P value was calculated 
in Prism on data represented by bar charts, which consisted of results from three 
independent experiments unless specified otherwise. For all experiments with 
error bars, the standard deviation (s.d.) was calculated to indicate the variation 
within each experiment. The experiments were not randomized. The investigators 
were not blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 
Primers used in qPCR analysis. Primers used were as follows. Procr forward, 
CTCTCTGGGAAAACTCCTGACA,; Procr reverse, CAGGGAGCAGCTAACA 
GTGA; K5 forward, TCTGCCATCACCCCATCTGT; K5 reverse, CCTCCGCC 
AGAACTGTAGGA; K14 forward, TGACCATGCAGAACCTCAATGA; K14 
reverse, ATTGGCATTGTCCACGG; E-cadherin forward, CAGGTCTCCTCAT 
GGCTTTGC; E-cadherin reverse, CTTCCGAAAAGAAGGCTGTCC; Vim for- 
ward, CGTCCACACGCACCTACAG; Vim reverse, GGGGGATGAGGAATA 
GAGGCT; Lgr5 forward, CCTACTCGAAGACTTACCCAGT; Lgr5 reverse, GC 
ATTGGGGTGAATGATAGCA; Axin2 forward, AGCCTAAAGGTCTTATGTG 
GCTA; Axin2 reverse, ACCTACGTGATAAGGATTGACT. 


24. Lustig, B. et al. Negative feedback loop of Wnt signaling through upregulation of 
conductin/axin2 in colorectal and liver tumors. Mol. Cell. Biol. 22, 1184-1193 
(2002). 

25. Barker, N. et al. Identification of stem cells in small intestine and colon by marker 
gene Lgr5. Nature 449, 1003-1007 (2007). 

26.  Willert, K. et a/. Wnt proteins are lipid-modified and can act as stem cell growth 
factors. Nature 423, 448-452 (2003). 

27. Shehata, M. et al. Phenotypic and functional characterization of the 
luminal cell hierarchy of the mammary gland. Breast Cancer Res. 14, R134 
(2012). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | No Procr* cells are found in luminal cells 
throughout postnatal development. a, b, Microarray of three-dimensional 
cultured basal cells in the presence of Wnt3A versus vehicle. 1 and 2 represent 
two independent experiments. See Methods for details. qPCR indicated that 
Procr is upregulated in basal cells cultured in the presence of Wnt3A compared 
with cells grown in the absence of Wnt3A. Data are pooled from three 
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independent experiments. Data are presented as mean + s.d. ***P < 0.01. 
c-g, The 4th inguinal mammary glands harvested from 2-week-old (c), 5-week- 
old (d), 8-week-old (e), pregnant day 14.5 (f) and 2 weeks post-weaning 

(g) CD1 mice were analysed by FACS. Procr™ cells were distributed in basal 
cells (ranging from 2.9% to 8.8%) and stromal fibroblasts (from 17.2% to 
30.5%). No Procr™ cells were detected in luminal cells at any postnatal stage. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Generation of the Procr 


knock-in mouse. a, Basal (Lin ™ cp24* CD29"), Procr* CD24* CD29" and 
Procr” CD24* CD29" cells were FACS-isolated and placed in Matrigel to 
assess the colony-formation ability. Data are pooled from four independent 


experiments. ***P < 0.01. b, Targeting strategy to generate the 


ProcrCePRT21RES-tdTomato/* \nock-in (KI) mouse. Designs of Southern blot 
probe and genotyping primers are as indicated. c, Southern blot analysis with a 
5’ external probe of EcoRI-digested DNA from mouse embryonic stem cells, 


CreERT2-IRES-tdTomato 


showing a 5.7 kb band in addition to the 7.7 kb wild-type (WT) band in 
clones that have undergone homologous recombination at the Procr locus. 

d, e, Embryos resulting from a cross of heterozygous male and female mice were 
dissected at E10.5 (d). Genotyping PCR indicated the proper distribution 

of wild type and heterozygotes as Mendel’s law of segregation, and that 
homozygotes were lethal before this time point as the embryo had mostly 
been absorbed (d, e). One of three similar experiments is shown. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Procr* cells and Lgr5* cells are mutually exclusive 
populations in the mammary gland, while Procr* cells and Axin2™ cells are 
largely non-overlapping in mammary basal cells. a, Procr* CD24* CD29" 
and Procr’ CD24* CD29" cells were FACS-isolated and analysed by qPCR. 
Procr~ cells expressed significantly lower levels of Lgr5 compared with Procr~ 
cells. Data are pooled from three independent experiments. ***P < 0.01. 

b, Cells isolated from Lgr5-GFP mammary gland were analysed for the 
expression of GFP and Procr. 5.8% of basal cells (Lin” CD24* CD29") were 
Lgr5-GFP* cells, while 2.4% of basal cells were Procr* cells. These two 
populations were not overlapped. c, Three basal subpopulations as indicated 
were FACS-isolated and cultured in Matrigel for colony formation. Only 
Procr* Lgr5~ cells formed colonies whereas Procr’ Lgr5* and Procr Lgr5~ 
cells could not. Data are presented as mean = s.d. Scale bars, 20 tum. 


***P < 0.01. d, Recipient fat pads were injected with freshly sorted basal 
subpopulation cells as indicated and harvested at 8 weeks after surgery. 
Procr” Lgr5~ cells efficiently formed new mammary glands (frequency 1/14.4). 
Comparably, Procr” Lgr5~ cells had significantly lower reconstitution 
efficiency (1/165.4). Procr’ Lgr5~ cells were not able to reconstitute. 

e, Procr* CD24* CD29" and Procr™ CD24* CD29" cells were FACS-isolated 
and analysed by qPCR. No significant difference in Axin2 level was detected 
in the two populations. Data are pooled from three independent experiments. 
***P <0.01. f, Procr’ CD24* CD29" and Procr” CD24* CD29" cells 

were isolated from Axin2-lacZ mammary gland and underwent X-gal staining. 
About 1.5% of Procr® CD24* CD29" cells were Axin2-lacZ*, while 6.0% of 
Procr” CD24* CD29" cells were Axin2-lacZ.*. Data are pooled from two 
independent experiments (n = 1,085 cells and n = 1,103 cells). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Procr* cells are located in mammary ducts 100 um. f-i, Analysis of proliferative cells in TEBs and ducts of 

and are proliferative cells. a—e, The 4th inguinal mammary glands ProcrOP RT? IRES-taTomato vice at 3h after EdU injection. Five-week-old 
harvested from E18.5 (a), P1.5 (b), 5-week-old (c, d) and 8-week-old TEBs exhibited abundant EdU" cells (green) but no Procr* cells (red) (f). 
(e) Proce ERT? TRES-tdTomato/+ mice were analysed by whole-mount confocal © EdU™ Procr™ cells (yellow) were found in both 5-week-old ducts (g) 
imaging. Individual tdTomato™ cells were dispersedly located in all stages of | and 8-week-old mammary gland (h). Quantification is shown in i. 
mammary ducts. tdTomato* cells were not found in TEBs of 5-week-old Scale bars, 20 tum. 

glands (c). A minimum of 50 TEBs and 50 ducts were analysed. Scale bars, 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Quantitative clonal analysis of Procr-labelled cells 
in mammary glands induced in puberty. a-f, The number of basal and 
luminal cells in individual GFP* clones were scored in Procr©#8!"* ; 

R267 1mo/+ mammary glands after 3 weeks (a—c) or 6 weeks (d-f) 

induction. Basal cell numbers are shown along the y-axis, and luminal 

cell numbers are shown along the x-axis. Red shading indicates the relative 
frequency of certain clone composition, with deeper shading indicating 
higher frequency. d, Note that the deeper shading boxes shifted to the right 
in tracing experiments undertaken for a longer period. b, In clones after 3-week 
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tracing, 72.4% were bi-lineage, 14.8% were solely basal cells derived from 
Procr’ cell division, 12.8% were single basal cells that had not divided. 

c, Among two-cell clones, 64.9% were composed of one basal cell and one 
luminal cell, while 35.1% consisted of two basal cells. d, e, In clones after 
6-week tracing, the proportion of bi-lineage clone increased to 93%, while 
the percentage of the other two groups decreased to 3.9% and 3.1%. f, In 
two-cell clones, bi-lineage clones increased to 85.2%, while clones consisting 
of two basal cells decreased to 4.8%. n = 4 mice for 3-week tracing and n = 3 
mice for 6-week tracing. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Procr® cells are long-lived multipotent MaSCs 
retained beyond multiple rounds of pregnancy. a—d, Tamoxifen (TAM) was 
administered in 5-week-old Procr(’#®?”"* ;R267"7™"@* mice. Labelled cell 
contribution was analysed as illustrated in a. b-e, FACS analysis indicating that 


GFP* cells are distributed in both basal and luminal layer in mid-2nd 


pregnancy (b, c) and mid-3rd pregnancy (d, e). f, Quantification of GEP* 
cells indicating no difference in the percentage of GFP™ basal cells between 
nulliparous mice and multiparous mice that have gone through three complete 
cycles of pregnancy and involution. n = 3 mice. ¢, e, f, Data are presented as 
mean + s.d. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Procr labels multipotent mammary stem cells in hj, Clonal analysis of 6-week induction indicating that clone sizes are larger 
mature adult mice. a—g,Tamoxifen (TAM) was administered in 8-week old (red shaded boxes shifted to the right) (h), bi-lineage clone percentage has 


Procr©=8??* -R26™1™C/* mice, Labelled cell contribution was analysed also increased to 94% in all clones (i) and to 89.5% in two-cell clones 

after 3-week or 6-week induction. After 3 weeks, FACS analysis indicated (j). k-n, Mammary glands were analysed at pregnant day 14.5 after tamoxifen 
that GFP cells were distributed in both basal and luminal layers (b, c). administration at 8 weeks. GFP” cells were in both basal and luminal layers 
Immunostaining in sections showed the clonal expansion of GFP* cellsand _as indicated by FACS analysis (1, m). GFP™ cells contributed to alveologenesis 
confirmed their distribution in both basal and luminal layers. Basal cells were — by immunohistochemistry analysis in sections (n). nm = 3 mice for 3-week 
marked by K14, while cells apical to K14* cells were luminal cells (arrow tracing and n = 3 mice for 6-week tracing. Scale bars, 20 um. ¢, m, Data are 
and arrowhead in d). Clonal analysis indicated that bi-lineage clones are the —_ presented as mean ~ s.d. 


majority in all clones (74.2%) (e, f), and in two-cell clones (70.2%) (g). 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Procr* cells are multipotent MaSCs in embryonic 
or newborn mammary gland. a-g, Tamoxifen (TAM) was administered 

in pregnant day 18.5 mothers bearing Procr"8* ;R26"7™"°/* mice. Labelled 
cell contribution in the pups was analysed after 8-week induction (a). FACS 
analysis indicated that GFP™ cells are distributed in both basal and luminal 
layers (b, c). Immunostaining in sections showed the clonal expansion of GFP* 
cells and confirmed their distribution in both basal and luminal layers 

(arrow and arrowhead in d). Scale bar, 20 j1m. Clonal analysis indicated that 
bi-lineage clones are the majority in all clones (97.7%) (e, f), and in two-cell 
clones (97.1%) (g). 2 = 5 mice. c, Data are presented as mean = s.d. 


F bg : 3 4 en 
h-n, Tamoxifen was administered in P0.5 Procr©=?!?’* ;R2671"C* mice. 


Labelled cell contribution was analysed after 8-week induction (h). FACS 
analysis indicated that GFP* cells are distributed in both basal and luminal 
layers (i, j). Immunostaining in sections showed the clonal expansion of 
GFP* cells and confirmed their distribution in both basal and luminal 
layers. Basal cells were marked by K14, while cells apical to K14~ cells were 
luminal cells (arrows and arrowhead in k). Scale bar, 20 um. Clonal analysis 
indicated that bi-lineage clones are the majority in all clones (98.5%) (1, m), 
and in two-cell clones (94.4%) (n). n = 5 mice. j, Data are presented as 
mean + s.d. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Procr labels multipotent mammary stem cells in were luminal cells (arrow and arrowhead in d). e-g, Clonal analysis 


prepubescent mice. a—d, Tamoxifen (TAM) was administered in 2-week indicated that bi-lineage clones are the majority in all clones (89.6%) (e, f), 
old Procr#8/* R26"""G/~ mice. Labelled cell contribution was analysed and in two-cell clones (78.8%) (g). n = 4 mice. h-k, Mammary glands were 
at 8 weeks. FACS analysis indicated that GFP™ cells are distributed in both basal _ analysed at day 14.5 gestation after tamoxifen administration at 2 weeks. GFP* 
and luminal layers (b, c). Immunostaining in sections showed the clonal cells were in both basal and luminal layers as indicated by FACS analysis 
expansion of GFP* cells and confirmed their distribution in both basal and (i, j). GEP* cells contributed to alveologenesis by immunohistochemistry 


luminal layers. Basal cells were marked by K14, while cells apical to K14* cells analysis in sections (k). Scale bars, 20 um. ¢, j, Data are presented as mean + s.d. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Procr* cells are important for mammary 
development. a, Schematic illustration of targeted ablation of Procr* cells 
using the Procr-CreERT2 model to drive expression of DTA. b, Tamoxifen 
(TAM) was administered every 3 days a total of three times followed by 
analysing the 4th mammary gland. c-e, Whole-mount imaging of the 
mammary epithelium at P42. The lymph node (L.N.) is indicated. Both the oil- 
treated control mammary epithelium (c) and the tamoxifen-treated R26°7/* 
control mammary epithelium (d) had grown to the distal edge of the 

fat pad. Tamoxifen administration in Procr°"?*?/ R26?" mice largely 
prevented the growth of the epithelium: the forefront of the epithelium halted 
at a position close to where the forefront was at the initiation of cell ablation 
(slightly past the lymph node) (e). Scale bars, 2 mm. f, Quantification of 

the distance from the epithelium forefront to the lymph node indicated 

that epithelium extension in the Procr* cell-ablation group is largely 
compromised (comparing e with d or c). ***P <0.01. NS, not significant. 

g, h, FACS analysis indicating that Procr* basal and stromal cells are ablated 


(fourfold and twofold). n = 3 mice. The role of Procr* stromal cells in this 
study should also be taken into consideration as they were also affected by 
the ablation. Nonetheless, the reduction of Procr* stromal cells was not 

as pronounced as Procr™ basal cells, probably due to the less proliferative 
nature of Procr™ fibroblasts, thereby fewer progeny cells were affected. Data 
are presented as mean + s.d. ***P < 0.01. i, Multipotent and unipotent MaSCs 
coexist in the mammary epithelial cell hierarchy. Multipotent MaSCs are 
characterized by Lin — CD24* CD29"! Procr* K5!°" K14', and express 
EMT features. Multipotent MaSCs generate all differentiated cell types, 

as determined by lineage tracing, and display the highest repopulation 
efficiency by transplantation. Basal-committed MaSCs are destined for basal 
cells in development, yet can repopulate both basal and luminal cells in 
transplantation, underlining the plasticity of basal-committed MaSCs in 
response to intervention. Luminal progenitors contribute to only luminal 
cells in lineage tracing and are not able to repopulate in transplantation. 
Their markers are as previously reported**””. 
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Hepatitis A virus and the origins of picornaviruses 


Xiangxi Wang'*, Jingshan Ren*, Qiang Gaol?*, Zhongyu Hu’, Yao Sun!, Xuemei Li’, David J. Rowlands”, Weidong Yin’, 


Junzhi Wang", David I. Stuart”®, Zihe Rao’”’® & Elizabeth E. Fry” 


Hepatitis A virus (HAV) remains enigmatic, despite 1.4 million cases 
worldwide annually’. It differs radically from other picornaviruses, 
existing in an enveloped form’ and being unusually stable, both genet- 
ically and physically’, but has proved difficult to study. Here we report 
high-resolution X-ray structures for the mature virus and the empty 
particle. The structures of the two particles are indistinguishable, 
apart from some disorder on the inside of the empty particle. The full 
virus contains the small viral protein VP4, whereas the empty particle 
harbours only the uncleaved precursor, VP0. The smooth particle sur- 
face is devoid of depressions that might correspond to receptor-binding 
sites. Peptide scanning data extend the previously reported VP3 anti- 
genic site*, while structure-based predictions’ suggest further epitopes. 
HAV contains no pocket factor and can withstand remarkably high 
temperature and low pH, and empty particles are even more robust 
than full particles. The virus probably uncoats via a novel mechanism, 
being assembled differently to other picornaviruses. It utilizes a VP2 
‘domain swap’ characteristic of insect picorna-like viruses®’, and 
structure-based phylogenetic analysis places HAV between typical 
picornaviruses and the insect viruses. The enigmatic properties of 
HAV may reflect its position as a link between ‘modern’ picornavi- 
ruses and the more ‘primitive’ precursor insect viruses; for instance, 
HAV retains the ability to move from cell-to-cell by transcytosis*’. 

HAV is unique among picornaviruses in targeting the liver and con- 
tinues to be a source of mortality despite a successful vaccine’®. HAV 
isolates belong to a single serotype". Unlike other picornaviruses HAV 
cannot shut down host protein synthesis, has a highly deoptimized codon 
usage and grows poorly in tissue culture. Particles are produced with a 
67-residue carboxy-terminal extension of VP1, which is implicated in 
particle assembly (this longer form of VP1 is knownas VP1-2A or PX)”. 
Particles containing the extension shroud themselves in host membrane 
to create enveloped viruses’. The extension is cleaved by host proteases 
to yield mature capsids'*. While picornavirus VP4 is generally myris- 
toylated this does not happen in HAV”; indeed, the putative VP4 is very 
small (~23 residues’) and it has remained unclear if it is present in 
virus particles’*. The cell surface molecule T cell immunoglobulin and 
mucin 1 (TIM-1)** acts as a receptor for HAV, and although transcy- 
tosis occurs*”’ it is not clear how the virus gets to the liver, its principal 
site of replication. 

We have analysed formaldehyde-inactivated HAV genotype TZ84 
(Methods). Two types of particle were separated, one containing sig- 
nificant amounts of viral RNA (Extended Data Fig. 1). In the RNA- 
containing full particles VP0 is at least partially cleaved and we detect 
VP4, as for other picornaviruses, whereas the empty particles harbour 
only VPO, andare probably similar to the empty particles frequently seen 
in picornavirus infections (Methods and Extended Data Fig. 1). It remains 
unclear whether such empty particles can encapsidate RNA and lie on 
the route to assembly of full particles. Even full particles appear to con- 
tain more uncleaved VPO than is seen in other picornaviruses, in line 
with observations that VPO cleavage is ‘protracted’’®. The sedimentation 


coefficients are approximately 144S and 82S for the full and empty par- 
ticles, respectively (Extended Data Fig. 1). 144S is a little less than the 
155S expected for a full enterovirus particle, while the empty particle has 
a similar S value to that observed for the more expanded empty entero- 
virus particles’”. 

Very thin crystals (~100 X 100 X 5 jum”) were obtained for both par- 
ticles. Diffraction data were collected at Diamond beamlines 103 and 124. 
Data were collected at 100K to avoid beam-induced crystal movement 
at room temperature (Supplementary Video 1), and were used to pro- 
duced reliable atomic models at 3.0 and 3.5 A resolution for the full and 
empty particles, respectively (Methods and Extended Data Table 1). 

The external surface of HAV is smooth, with no canyon (Fig. la)'’; 
shortening of the VP1 BC loop lowers the north wall while reductions 
in the VP2 EF and VP1 GH loops ablate the south wall of the canyon 
(Fig. 1b). Compared to foot-and-mouth-disease virus, the loops at the 
five-fold and three-fold axes in HAV are slightly raised, giving the virus 
the appearance of a facetted triakis icosahedron (Fig. 1a). In line with 
the low buoyant density in CsCl (ref. 19) there are no apertures in the 
capsid to permit the entry of Cs* ions. The major capsid proteins, VP1-3, 


Figure 1 | Overall structure. a, HAV accessible surface (VP1, blue; VP2, 
green; VP3, red for all panels). Black lines, particle facets; white outline, 
biological protomer. b, Surface of the biological protomer of HAV and 
poliovirus. Loops forming the canyon walls in poliovirus are drawn thicker. 
c, HAV electrostatic surface (calculated using APBS in PyMOL). Red, negative; 
blue, positive; white, neutral; sulphate ions, yellow. d, HAV viewed from inside. 
Blue, positive |F, — F.| electron density calculated taking the correctly 
positioned empty HAV from the full HAV shows that VP1 2-28 (darker 
density) and VP2 5-17 are better defined in the full particle. 
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comprise eight-stranded anti-parallel B-barrels, follow the expected 
pseudo T = 3 arrangement (where T is the triangulation number) and 
span the thickness of the capsid (Extended Data Fig. 2a—c). The HAV 
full virus is mostly well ordered (however, VP4, although present, is not 
visible). As expected there is no evidence for structural modification 
attributable to formaldehyde inactivation”. 

The empty and full particles are mostly very similar, with the external 
surface expected to be antigenically indistinguishable (r.m.s.d. for 672 
Ca atoms 0.2 A). Experiments with six antibodies confirmed this (Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 3). The particle surface is remarkably negatively charged 
(Fig. 1c) and the fringes of the pentameric assemblies, which show some 
positive charge, are decorated with a string of sulphate ions derived from 
the crystallization media. Surface decoration may affect the hydrody- 
namic properties of the particles. In the empty particle the first 40 resi- 
dues of VPO and 47 residues of VP1, which adorn the particle interior 
near the three-fold axes, are disordered (Fig. 1d). Although neither par- 
ticle contains the extended form of VP1 we can infer the point on the 
particle surface from which the extension would continue (Extended 
Data Fig. 2d). 

Perhaps correlated with the lack ofa canyon, HAV harbours no con- 
tiguous hydrophobic pocket in the VP1 B-barrel. The B-barrel is com- 
pressed compared to enteroviruses” and the remaining space is largely 
filled with hydrophobic side chains, as in aphthoviruses and cardioviruses” 
(Fig. 2a—c). In addition, lengthened BC and BH strands essentially cover 
what would be the entrance to the pocket. We conclude that HAV is 
unable to bind small molecules in the fashion characteristic of entero- 
viruses. Unfortunately the particle structure provides no immediate 
clues as to where the TIM-1 receptor’’ might attach. 
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The organization of the protein chains broadly mirrors other picor- 
naviruses, except for the amino terminus of VP2. At residue 53 there is 
a flip in the torsion angle of the peptide, sending the first 53 residues 
of VP2 across and then along the interpentamer boundary to interact 
strongly with the neighbouring pentamer (forming an extra strand on 
the VP2 B-barrel from the adjacent pentamer; Fig. 2d-g). The switch is 
only ~5 A from the icosahedral two-fold axis, so that the net effect is to 
swap the N-terminal structures, in a way reminiscent of domain swaps 
observed in certain protein structures”. As in those cases, it produces a 
very similar structure overall, but alters the subunit connectivity so that 
in HAV adjacent protomers of one pentamer are sewn together via the 
adjacent pentamer (Fig. 2f, g). This arrangement is unprecedented in 
picornaviruses; however, it occurs in insect picorna-like viruses (for exam- 
ple, cricket paralysis virus (CrPV%); Fig. 2d). 

We found that both empty and full particles were extraordinarily robust 
compared to other picornaviruses (remaining stable at up to 80 °C and 
at pH values down to about 2 (ref. 23); Fig. 3a and Extended Data Fig. 4). 
It is established for many picornaviruses that the interface between the 
12 pentameric assemblies that comprise the icosahedral capsid deter- 
mine the particle stability****. In this context we questioned whether 
the stability of HAV might be a consequence of the VP2 domain swap 
at the pentamer interface, and so analysed the stability of CrPV (Extended 
Data Fig. 4d). Although harbouring the same domain swap, CrPV par- 
ticles showed a stability profile similar to a typical picornavirus. The VP2 
switch therefore does not explain the stability; however, the interaction 
region adjacent to the icosahedral two-fold axes, which separates during 
the initial stages of enterovirus uncoating'”’’, shows tight packing in 
HAV (Fig. 3b and Extended Data Fig. 5). The complementarity is similar 


Figure 2 | Structure features. a, b, HAV (a) and 
EV71 (b) are coloured as in Fig. 1a; light-blue mesh: 
pocket volume calculated with PyMOL. Magenta, 
EV71 pocket factor. c, Pocket close-up of strand 
C (left) and strand H (right) for HRV14 (yellow), 
FMDV (blue), EV71 (orange, pocket factor 
magenta) and HAV (green, note occlusion of 
pocket entrance). Met 224 occludes part of the 
empty HRV14 pocket. A and B: bulky side chains 
occlude the HAV and FMDV pockets (A, Leu- 
HAV, Tyr-FMDV; B, Phe-HAV and Tyr-FMDV). 
d, e, Biological protomers of CrPV (d) and FADV 
(e) superimposed on HAV. The asterisk marks 
the VP2 N terminus that folds differently in 
FMDV (switch at residue 53 is indicated). HAV 
coloured as in a (CrPV and FMDV grey). f, HAV 
compared with poliovirus type 1 (1HXS) in g. The 
pentamer interface runs horizontally across the 
centre with the perpendicular two-fold axis roughly 
central. Surface drawn for upper pentamer. 
Two-fold related B-sheets are at A and B. VP1, 
blue and indigo; VP2, green and lime-green; VP3, 
red. VP4 is omitted for clarity. Upper pentamer 
chains are drawn thicker. 
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Figure 3 | Stability. a, Summary of thermal shift assays for HAV in the pH 
range from 2 to 10. Purple and green bars represent RNA release and protein- 
melting temperatures, respectively, for full HAV; blue bars show protein 
melting for the empty particle. RNA release is not detected at low pH due to 
quenching of the SYTO9 dye. Extended Data Fig. 4 shows raw fluorescence 
traces. b, The separation of VP2 «-helices at the icosahedral two-fold of HAV 
(green, 3.8 A), CrPV (blue, 5.3 A), EV71 (cyan, 7.3 A), polio (grey, 7.6 A), 
FMDV (orange, 8.2 A) and 80S-like EV71 (red, 12.2 A). 


to that seen in poliovirus, where instability is probably triggered by pocket 
factor release. HAV achieves this complementarity by matching small 
residues and tyrosine side chains nestled around the two-fold axis (Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 5). This may contribute to the stability of the HAV par- 
ticle, while the re-wiring of VP2 may reflect a fundamental difference in 
the mechanism of genome uncoating in HAV compared to enterovi- 
ruses. In contrast the other candidate interface for determining stability, 
which relates protomers within a pentameric assembly, has similar prop- 
erties to other picornaviruses (Extended Data Fig. 5). We think it unlikely 
that HAV uses the enterovirus mechanism for genome transfer across 
the endosomal membrane, via an umbilicus comprising the amphi- 
pathic N-terminal helix of VP1, and VP4 membrane pore”*”, although 
the extremely short VP4 protein has a sequence consistent with the for- 
mation ofan amphipathic helix. The process of infection comprises two 
distinct steps: particle entry and genome release. In the first of these, 
HAV may be taken intact into the cell since it is well established that the 
virus can pass from cell to cell via transcytosis*’; whereas the second 
stage, the release of the RNA genome, remains unclear, and a specific 
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Figure 4 | Phylogeny. a, Structure-based phylogenetic tree* of representative 
picornaviruses and cripaviruses: PDB accessions 3VBF (EV71), 1BEV (bovine 
enterovirus), 4HRV (human rhinovirus14), 1HXS (poliovirus typel), 1COV 
(coxsackievirus B3), 1 TME (Theilers virus), 2MEV (mengo virus), 3CJI (Seneca 
valley virus), 1ZBA (FMDV A10), 2WFF (equine rhinitis A virus), 3NAP 
(triatoma virus) and 1B35 (CrPV). Evolutionary distance is derived from the 
number of unmatched residues and the deviation in matched residues. Residues 
corresponding to the HAV VP2 switch region (1-53) are excluded (including 
them does not affect the result). b, Superimposition of HAV VP1 (blue), 

VP2 (green) and VP3 (red); note the similar N-terminal extensions. 
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host factor (perhaps a protease) may be required for particle disassem- 
bly. A recent report suggests that HAV harbours tandem YPX3L motifs 
(VP2: Yy44PHGLL}49 and Y;77PVWEL} 2), which are suggested to bind 
the ALIX component of the ESCRT pathway, allowing the virus to 
engage the ESCRT complex to facilitate release of enveloped particles 
via exocytosis’. Surprisingly, the residues implicated are buried, making 
their role unclear unless major conformational rearrangements render 
them accessible, or if they are accessible on a precursor particle. 

The antigenicity of HAV is incompletely characterized, with residues 
$102, V171, A176 and K221 of VP1 and D70, S71, Q74 and 102-121 of 
VP3 implicated in neutralizing epitopes*. All except K221 of VP1 are 
proposed to form part of a single site; however, they are separated by 
40-50 A on the particle surface (Extended Data Fig. 6). To extend our 
knowledge, 12 monoclonal antibodies (mAbs) against HAV particles 
were generated (Extended Data Fig. 7), one of which, mAb 11, com- 
bined excellent neutralizing titre with VP3 western blot activity. On 
the basis of the particle structure a series of peptides covering all exposed 
virus surface regions were synthesized and tested against mAb 11. VP3 
residues 67-77 and 208-219 (Extended Data Fig. 7) reacted mildly. The 
proximity of these regions on the surface of VP3 (Extended Data Fig. 6) 
suggests that both may contribute to a conformational epitope, an aug- 
mented version of that identified previously*. To identify further anti- 
genic sites on HAV we applied structure-based predictive methodology’, 
which supports the above findings and suggests that VP2 residues 71 
and 198 and VP3 residues 89-96 may comprise additional epitopes 
(Extended Data Fig. 6). 

HAV possesses subtle but profound structural differences compared 
to previously characterized picornaviruses. A structure-based phylogeny 
(Fig. 4a) suggests that HAV links classical picornaviruses and the insect 
picorna-like viruses. Furthermore, the N-terminal domain swap renders 
VP2 more similar to the homologous VP1 and VP3 proteins (Fig. 4b), 
supporting the notion that HAV retains structural and functional features 
characteristic of primordial picornaviruses, which were akin to present- 
day insect picorna-like viruses, and that the subsequent acquisition of 
efficient mechanisms of cell entry allowed the explosion in diversity 
that characterizes present-day mammalian picornaviruses. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Particle production and purification. HAV virus genotype TZ84 was used to 
infect 2BS cells at a multiplicity of infection (MOI) of 0.2 at 33-34 °C. Cells were 
harvested 4 weeks after infection, lysed by treatment with ice-cold 1% sodium deoxy- 
cholate in PBS buffer (pH 7.2) and centrifuged to remove cell debris. The super- 
natant was passed through a 0.22 jm filter, concentrated with a 100 kDa cutoff 
concentrator and washed with PBS buffer repeatedly. Virus was inactivated by 
incubation with formaldehyde (1:2,000 dilution) at 4°C for 7 days, followed by 
polyethylene glycol 6000 precipitation, chloroform extraction, differential ultracen- 
trifugation and gel filtration. Crude HAV concentrate (1 mg in PBS buffer pH 7.4) 
was loaded onto a 15-45% (W/V) sucrose density gradient and centrifuged at 
29,000 r.p.m. for 3.5h in an SW41 rotor at 4°C. Two sets of fractions were col- 
lected and dialysed against PBS buffer (Extended Data Fig. 1a): one contained empty 
particles (containing no RNA) and the other virions. The two types of viral particle 
were further purified by 10-40% (W/V) sucrose density gradient ultracentrifuga- 
tion at 29,000 r.p.m. for 3 h in an SW41 rotor at 4 °C. The main bands were collected 
and dialysed against PBS buffer. 

Biochemical, biophysical and EM analysis. SDS-PAGE for protein analysis used 
a NuPAGE 4-12% Bis-Tris Gel (Invitrogen) according to the manufacturer’s pro- 
tocol (Extended Data Fig. 1b). The sedimentation coefficients for the two types of 
particle were determined using a Beckman XL-I analytical ultracentrifuge at 4 °C 
(Extended Data Fig. 1c, d). These results confirmed the two types of HAV particle 
as full virions containing proteins VP1-4 and RNA and possessing a sedimenta- 
tion coefficient of 144S and empty particles containing VPO, 1 and 3 with no RNA 
and a sedimentation coefficient of 82S. 

Transmission electron microscope. Inactivated purified HAV viral particles were 
deposited onto a carbon-coated grid for 1 min. Excess sample was removed with 
filter paper, the grid washed twice with double distilled water and the sample imme- 
diately negatively stained for 30 s with 2% phosphotungstic acid (adjusted to pH 7.0 
with 1 M KOH). Excess stain was removed, and the sample air-dried and transferred 
to an FEI Tecnai 20 transmission electron microscope for visualization (Extended 
Data Fig. le, f). 

Thermofluor assay. Thermofluor experiments were performed with an MX3005p 
RT-PCR instrument (Agilent/Stratagene). SYTO9 and SYPRO red (both Invitrogen) 
were used as fluorescent probes to detect the presence of single-stranded RNA and 
exposed hydrophobic regions of proteins, respectively”. 50-1 reactions were set 
up in a thin-walled PCR plate (Agilent), containing 0.5-1.0 ug of either virus or 
empty particles, 5 uM SYTO9 and 3X SYPRO red in pH ranging from 2 to 10 buffer 
solutions and ramped from 25-99 °C with fluorescence recorded in triplicate at 
1 °C intervals. The RNA release (T,) and melting temperature (T,,) were taken as 
the minima of the negative first derivative of the RNA exposure and protein dena- 
turation curves, respectively (Extended Data Fig. 4). 

Crystallization and data collection. Full and empty particles were concentrated 
to 1.5and3 mg ml ' respectively before crystallization in Greiner CrystalQuickX plates 
using a version of the previously described nanolitre vapour diffusion procedure’! 
with 30% MPD and 0.5 M ammonium sulphate as precipitants and 0.1 M HEPES- 
Na buffer at pH 7.5. Crystals (rectangular plates of dimensions ~100 100 X 5 uM) 
were cryo-protected using solutions containing up to 50% MPD and 20% glycerol 
depending on the crystal age. Data were collected from frozen crystals (100 K) on 
beamlines 103 and 124 at Diamond Light Source UK. Diffraction images of 0.1° 
rotation were recorded on a Pilatus6M detector using beam size from 0.02 X 0.02 mm? 
to 0.08 X 0.06 mm”, commensurate with crystal size. Using 1.0-s exposure time 
and 100% beam transmission, typically 50 useful images could be collected from 
one position ofa crystal. For some larger crystals, data could be collected from two 
positions. A total of some 200 crystals of both full and empty particles were frozen 
and tested. 17 empty particle crystals diffracted and gave a data set to 3.5 A reso- 
lution with 68.0% completeness; 32 full virus crystals resulted in a data set to 3.0A 
resolution with 44.4% completeness. Although the data suffered from the large mosaic 
spread of the crystals, the minimal divergence of the X-ray beam on 103 amelio- 
rated the problem. 

Structure determination. Data were analysed using HKL2000°. The mosaicity 
differed for the full and empty particle crystals ranging from 0.35° to 0.85°. The 
data were inevitably very weak with average I/oI of 1.4 for the full particle data set 
and 3.0 for the empty particle data sets. The structures of both particles were deter- 
mined by molecular replacement. The space group for the empty particle was P2;2)2 
with unit cell dimensions a = 366.1 A, b = 442.9 A andc = 289.0A (30 protomers 
in a crystallographic asymmetric unit). For the full virus, the unit cell dimensions 
area = 291.5 A, b = 423.3 A,c = 314.8 A and fb = 100.2°, space group P2, witha full 
particle in asymmetric unit. Phasing used molecular replacement with an FMDV 
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model (Cas of a pentamer, Protein Data Bank accession 1FMD) followed by non- 
crystallographic symmetry (NCS) averaging and refinement using strict NCS 
constraints*’. The full virus was centred at (194.1, 106.1, 85.6) and the empty 
particle at (0, 221.5, 6.0). For each space group the content of the crystallographic 
asymmetric unit was subjected to rigid-body refinement, followed by cyclic posi- 
tional, simulated annealing and B-factor refinement using strict NCS constraints 
with CNS*’. Maps were averaged used GAP (D.LS., J. Grimes and J. Diprose, 
unpublished) and models were rebuilt with COOT™. Refinement of the full par- 
ticle structure stuck at an R-factor of 31.8%, probably attributable to imperfect 
isomorphism of the constituent crystals and to the extreme weakness of the data. 
For statistics, see Extended Data Table 1. Structural comparisons used SHP*. 
Unless otherwise noted structural figures were prepared with PYMOL”™. 
Production of monoclonal antibody and neutralization assay. Groups of 15 
adult (4 weeks old) female BALB/c mice were immunized intraperitoneally with 
10 jig inactivated HAV virus. All animal procedures were carried out in accordance 
with the guideline for the Use of Animals in Research issued by the Institute of Bio- 
physics, Chinese Academy of Sciences. Two booster doses were given at 2 weekly 
intervals. Two weeks after the last immunization, blood samples were obtained from 
the tail and tested by enzyme-linked immunosorbent assay (ELISA) using purified 
HAV virus as antigen. Classical protocols for production of monoclonal antibody 
were followed (continuous cultures of fused cells secreting antibody of predefined 
specificity). For the neutralization assay, purified monoclonal antibodies at a con- 
centration of 0.2 mg ml were initially diluted eightfold as stocks, and then seri- 
ally diluted twofold with DMEM containing 2% FBS. 100 jl of twofold antibody 
dilutions were mixed with 100 pl of HAV virus containing 100 TCIDso for 1h at 
37 °C, and then added to monolayers of 2BS cells in cell culture flasks (T25 CM”), 
meanwhile, maintaining medium was provided as well. Each dilution was replicated 
three times along with one control that contained no serum dilution. After 21 days 
of growth at 33 °C, the medium was removed and the cells washed three times using 
PBS buffer, 1 ml of trypsin/EDTA was added and the flask left for 3 min at 37 °C. 
The suspended cells were freeze-thawed five times to collect the virus. Enzyme- 
linked immunosorbent assay (ELISA) was used to determine neutralizing titre. The 
titres were read as the highest dilution that gave complete protection. 
Peptide-ELISA assay. Synthetic peptides spanning the entire exposed region of 
HAV VPI, VP2 and VP3 capsid proteins were synthesized by Scilight-Peptide 
Company (Beijing, China). The reactivity of synthetic peptides with purified HAV 
neutralizing monoclonal antibody was measured by ELISA. Briefly, 96-well plates 
were coated with 100 11 well” ' of individual peptide (10 jg ml~ in PBS buffer) at 
4°C overnight. An unrelated EV71 peptide was used as a negative control and inac- 
tivated HAV as a positive control. The wells were then incubated sequentially with 
100 pil well ' of PBST plus 5% skimmed milk powder at 37 °C for 1h, and 100 pl 
well”! of HAV neutralizing monoclonal antibodies at the indicated dilutions were 
incubated at 37 °C for 1h. Horseradish peroxidase (HRP) conjugated goat anti- 
mouse IgG diluted (1:5,000) in PBST plus 1% milk powder was used as secondary 
antibody at 37 °C for 1 h. Five washes with PBST were carried out between incuba- 
tion steps. For colour development, 100 pl well’ of TMB mixture was added and 
incubated for 10 min, followed by addition of 50 il well” ' of 1M H3PO, to stop the 
reaction. Absorbance was measured at 450 nm in a 96-well plate reader. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | HAV purification and characterization. 

a, Zonal ultracentrifugation of a 15% to 45% (w/v) sucrose density gradient at 
103,614 g for 3.5 h was used to purify HAV, as described in Methods. Two 
predominant particle types were separated; one was located at ~27% sucrose, 
the other at ~32% sucrose. The absorbance ratios (4260/1280) were 0.76 for 
the top band and 1.66 for the bottom band, indicating that the former contained 
mainly empty particles without the RNA genome and the latter mainly full 
particles with the RNA genome. The top band was much broader than the 
bottom one. Three and two fractions were collected around the top and the 
bottom bands, respectively, for further purification. b, SDS-PAGE for protein 
composition analysis using A NuPAGE 4—12% Bis-Tris Gel (Invitrogen). Each 
lane was loaded with 5-10 jig sample (lane 1, full particles; lane 2, empty 
particles; lane 3, markers). The calculated molecular masses of VPO, VP1, VP2, 
VP3 and VP4 were 27.26 kDa, 30.73 kDa, 24.80 kDa, 27.86 kDa and 2.50 kDa, 


respectively. The results appear to show incomplete cleavage of VPO in the 
full particles and no VPO cleavage in the empty particles. c, d, Sedimentation 
velocity experiments were performed on a Beckman XL-I analytical 
ultracentrifuge at 20 °C. Samples were loaded into a conventional double-sector 
quartz cell and mounted in a Beckman four-hole An-60 Ti rotor. Data 

were collected at 15,000 r.p.m. at a wavelength of 287 nm. Interference 
sedimentation coefficient distributions were calculated from the sedimentation 
velocity data using SEDFIT”’. The full particle has a sedimentation coefficient of 
144S and the empty particle 82S. e, f, Negative stain electron microscopy of 
HAV particles. Particles from the top band in panel a, shown in panel f, suggest 
that light sedimentation fractions were mainly composed of empty particles. 
Note that some particles appear to have external features. Panel e shows the 
heavy particles, which appear to contain viral RNA. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | HAV capsid protein structure. a-c, Stereo (known as PX) unique to HAV among picornaviruses. PX is cleaved from the 
diagrams showing the structures of the capsid proteins VP1, VP2 and VP3, full particle by an unknown host protease. According to the data shown in 
respectively. The Ca backbone is shown as a thin line, the Nand C terminiare Extended Data Fig. 1 and the electron density maps, the particles we have 
labelled, every 10th residue is marked with a small sphere and every 20th is analysed do not contain PX, but if it were present we would expect its course to 


numbered. d, VP1 is initially produced with an 8-kDa C-terminal extension start at the purple positions (C termini of VP1) on the surface of the virus. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Antigenicity of full and empty particles. The represent the average OD450 reading for the six monoclonal antibodies at each 


reactivity of HAV full and empty particles against a panel of six purified HAV _ dilution with the standard deviation shown as an error bar. 
neutralizing monoclonal antibodies was measured by ELISA. The bar charts 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | PaSTRy assays. To characterize the stability of 
HAV full and empty particles compared to CrPv across the pH range from 2.0 
to 10.0, differential scanning fluorimetry assays were performed with dyes 
SYTO9 (to detect RNA exposure) and SYPRO red (to detect protein melting)”. 
a, The raw fluorescence traces of HAV full particles incubated with SYTO9. 
b, The raw fluorescence traces of HAV full particles incubated with SYPRO red. 
c, The raw fluorescence traces of HAV empty particles incubated with 
SYPRO red. d, The raw fluorescence traces of CrPV full particles incubated with 
SYTO9 across the same pH range. The colour scheme is dark red (pH 2.0), 
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red (pH 3.0), orange (pH 4.0), yellow (pH 5.0), green (pH 6.0), sky blue 

(pH 7.0), blue (pH 8.0), dark blue (pH 9.0) and purple (pH 10.0). Since the 
SYTO9 dye didn’t function well below pH 4.0 the fluorescence traces for pH 2.0 
and pH 3.0 are omitted. These results indicate that HAV full virions are most 
stable at pH 5.0 and RNA genome release occurs at about 76 °C and protein 
melting at 77 °C; that is, there is no notable transition between RNA release and 
particle loss. HAV empty particles show a similar trend but appear to withstand 
temperatures up to 81 °C in low pH buffer. In contrast CrPV is most stable 
at pH 4.0 and RNA genome release occurs at about 54 °C. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Interactions between a1 helices of VP2 at the between protomers forming the pentameric units is similar for all of these 
icosahedral two-fold. a, The close-packing of the two helices is shown, in viruses (HAV, 4,267 A?; Polio-1, 4369 A?; CrPV, 4,647 A; EV71, 4,131 A’; 
particular the packing of Tyr 100 against the adjacent helix. The contact area © FMDV-A22, 3,432 A’). b, Helical wheel diagrams for helix «1 of several 


between these helices and the surface complementarity** suggests a well-fitting  picornaviruses showing the unusually small side chains at the helix interface 
interface for HAV (contact area 83 A?, surface complimentarity 0.755; EV71, in HAV. 


111/0.550; Polio-1, 124/0.785; CrPV, 72/0.707; FMDV, 50/0.593). The interface 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Antigenicity and YPX;L ALIX-interacting motifs. _ according to the radius from the virus centre (blue, deepest; red, most exposed). 
a, Previously indicated antigenic sites of HAV are mapped onto the structure On these the antigenic sites of HAV are depicted in purple. b, Previously 
(pink spheres). Late domain YPX3L motifs are shown as orange spheres. reported antigenic sites; c, predicted sites*; d, new sites determined by peptide 
b-d, Surface maps of HAV generated using RIVEM” such that area foreach mapping (indigo) together with previously identified sites (purple). 

residue as drawn corresponds to its accessible area and the coloration is 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Monoclonal antibody neutralization assays and 
peptide epitope mapping. a, In vitro neutralization assays of monoclonal 
antibodies against HAV (TZ84). b, Peptides used for epitope mapping. 


c, Reactivity of the neutralizing mAb 11 against synthetic peptides measured by 


peptide-ELISA. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Data collection, phasing and refinement statistics 


Empty particle Full particle 

Data collection 
Beam line Diamond 103 and 124 
particle empty full 
Temperature (K) 100 100 
Space group P2,2,2 P2, 
No. of crystals 
(positions) 17(29) 32(36) 
Cell dimensions 

a, b, c (A) a=366.1, b=442.9, c=289.0 a=291.5, b=423.3, c=314.8, B=100.2° 
Resolution (A) 50.0-3.50 (3.56—3.50) 50.0—3.00 (3.05—3.00) 
Unique reflections 404893(2925) 654559(6711) 
R inerae 0.363(---) 0.410(0.933) 
I/ol 3.0(0.3) 1.4(0.5) 
Completeness (%) 68.0(9.9) 44.4(9.1) 
Redundancy 2.5(1.1) 1.9(1.1) 
Refinement 
Resolution (A) 50.0 — 3.50 50.0 — 3.00 
No. reflections 392844/3880 643384/6633 
Ryo Ries” 0.264/0.263 0.318/0.321 
No. atoms 5358 5742 
Mean B-factors (A?) 179 37 
r.m.s. deviations 

Bond lengths (A) 0.004 0.008 

Bond angles (°) 1.0 1.4 


Note that the Rrree is of limited significance owing to the considerable non-crystallographic symmetry, 30-fold and 60-fold for the empty and full particles, respectively. 
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Intracellular ISG15 is an interferon (IFN)-a/B-inducible ubiquitin- 
like modifier which can covalently bind other proteins in a process 
called ISGylation; it is an effector of IFN-a/f-dependent antiviral 
immunity in mice’*. We previously published a study describing 
humans with inherited ISG15 deficiency but without unusually severe 
viral diseases’. We showed that these patients were prone to myco- 
bacterial disease and that human ISG15 was non-redundant as an 
extracellular IFN-y-inducing molecule. We show here that ISG15- 
deficient patients also display unanticipated cellular, immunological 
and clinical signs of enhanced IFN-a/B immunity, reminiscent of the 
Mendelian autoinflammatory interferonopathies Aicardi-Goutieres 
syndrome and spondyloenchondrodysplasia®°. We further show that 
an absence of intracellular ISG15 in the patients’ cells prevents the 
accumulation of USP18'"', a potent negative regulator of IFN-a/B 
signalling, resulting in the enhancement and amplification of IFN- 
a/B responses. Human ISG15, therefore, is not only redundant for 
antiviral immunity, but is a key negative regulator of IFN-o/B immun- 
ity. In humans, intracellular ISG15 is IFN-a/B-inducible not to serve 
as a substrate for ISGylation-dependent antiviral immunity, but to 
ensure USP18-dependent regulation of IFN-a/B and prevention of 
IFN-a/f-dependent autoinflammation. 

Calcification of the cerebral basal ganglia during childhood is an 
important radiological sign associated with a range of genetic and non- 
genetic states'*!’. In Fahr’s disease, also known as idiopathic basal gan- 
glia calcification (IBGC)'*””, the genetic causes identified are germline 
mutations of the SLC20A2, PDGFB and PDGFRB genes'*"*. Intracranial 
calcification is also a well recognized feature of a group of Mendelian 
autoinflammatory diseases associated with upregulation of IFN-a/B 
signalling*"’, including Aicardi-Goutiéres syndrome (AGS) and spon- 
dyloenchondromatosis (SPENCD), in particular. We investigated three 
siblings from China with IBGC. The eldest child (P4) died during an 
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episode of epileptic seizures at the age of 13 years (Supplementary Infor- 
mation, case report). The other two siblings, currently aged 11 (P6) and 
13 (P5) years, have suffered only occasional seizures. Despite having been 
exposed to common childhood viruses (Extended Data Table 1), these 
children have experienced no severe infectious disease. Whole-exome 
sequencing (WES) of P5 and P6 and their healthy mother identified only 
one common nonsense homozygous mutation, which had not been 
reported in public databases or in in-house WES data for 1,500 other 
individuals (Extended Data Table 2). This variant was in exon 2 of 
ISG15: c.163C>T/163C>T (p.Gln 55*/Gln 55*; asterisks denote stop 
codons). Familial segregation was consistent with an autosomal reces- 
sive mode of inheritance (Fig. 1a, b and Extended Data Fig. 1a). 

This observation was surprising, as we recently described three unre- 
lated children from two families from Turkey and Iran who were homo- 
zygous for loss-of-function mutations of ISG15°. These patients (P1, P2 
and P3, now aged 17, 14 and 17 years, respectively) displayed clinical 
disease caused by the BCG vaccine, which, in otherwise healthy indivi- 
duals, defines Mendelian susceptibility to mycobacterial disease (MSMD), 
a rare disorder characterized by severe clinical disease following infec- 
tion with weakly virulent mycobacteria’’”’. In these patients, MSMD 
resulted from insufficient ISG15-dependent IFN-y production’. These 
patients displayed no severe viral disease”. Following the identification 
of ISG15 mutations in Chinese children with a putative diagnosis of IBGC, 
we performed computed tomography (CT) scans on the Iranian and 
Turkish ISG15-deficient MSMD patients. We found that P1 and P2 
displayed calcification of the basal ganglia, with CT imaging in P3 also 
showing calcification along the cerebral falx (Fig. 1c). The ISG15-deficient 
patients from China were not vaccinated with BCG at birth, consistent 
with their current lack ofan MSMD phenotype. The c.163C>T/163C>T 
mutant allele showed no ISG15 protein on western blots (Extended Data 
Fig. 1b). In total, six patients (P4 with inferred genotype) with IBGC 
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Figure 1 | Familial segregation of the ISG15 allele and CT scans for the 
affected families. a, Familial segregation in a family from Turkey (Kindred A), 
a family from Iran (Kindred B) (previously reported) and a family from China 
(Kindred C). Asterisks denote stop codons; E denotes unknown genotype; 
fs, frameshift; WT, wild type. b, Graphical representation of the prolSG15 
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protein, with the LRLRGG motif required for substrate ISGylation and the 
eight-amino-acid sequence (black) cleaved to yield ISG15, and the putative 
proteins synthesized in the patients. c, Axial view cerebral CT scans of P1, P2, 
P3, P4, P5, P6 and the healthy mother of P4, P5 and P6 (ISG15 /*). 
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Figure 2 | High levels of interferon-stimulated gene expression in ISG15- 
deficient individuals. a, Relative mRNA levels for IFI27, IFI44L, IFIT1, ISG15, 
RSAD2 and SIGLEC1 in peripheral blood from patients (n = 3) or controls (C) 
(n = 24) or in peripheral blood mononuclear cells (PBMCs) from family 
members (wild type and heterozygous for ISG15 deficiency) (n = 2) and 
patients (n = 2), as assessed by RT-qPCR, comparison done with unpaired 
t-tests. ***P < 0.0001; horizontal bars represent means; RQ defined in 
reference to Cl unstimulated condition. b, hTert-immortalized fibroblasts 
from Cl, C16, C18, a NEMO !~ subject (as a negative control due to known 
hyporesponsiveness), P1 and P2 were treated with the indicated doses of IFN- 
2b for 12h, washed with PBS and left to rest for 36h, after which relative 
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mRNA levels were assessed. b shows a representative experiment of three 
performed. GUS is used as a housekeeping control gene. NS, not stimulated. 
c, The same experimental procedure as in b was followed, but the mRNA was 
used for a microarray experiment, for C1, C6, C16, P1, P2 and P3 cells, with 
green indicating relative upregulation and red indicating downregulation of 
the probe concerned. d, In the same experimental setup, we used lentiviral 
particles containing luciferase-RFP (red fluorescent protein) or wild-type 
ISG15-RFP genes to transduce hTert-immortalized fibroblasts and then 
assessed mRNA levels for IFIT1 and MX1 by RT-qPCR. Panel d shows one 
representative experiment of three performed, where (—) denotes not 
transduced conditions. 
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Figure 3 | ISG15 deficiency leads to an enhanced 
response to type I IFN due to the presence of 
low levels of USP18. a, hTert-immortalized 
fibroblasts from a control (C18) and patient P3 
were treated with 100 pM IFN-«2 for 0.5 to 36h. 
Cell lysates were analysed by western blot for levels 
of phosphorylated STAT (pSTAT) proteins and 
proteins encoded by interferon-stimulated genes. 
b, hTert-immortalized fibroblasts from controls 
(C1, C18) and patients P1 and P2 were treated with 
100 pM IFN-o2 for 12h, washed and left to rest 
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from three kindreds from China, Iran and Turkey were found to have 
only homozygous rare and null ISG15 mutant alleles in common (Ex- 
tended Data Table 3). These findings strongly suggest that the three 
ISG15 alleles identified are disease-causing, not only for MSMD, but 
also for IBGC, an intracranial calcification phenotype unrelated to any 
obvious cerebral infection. 

We next investigated whether enhanced IFN-«/B immunity might 
account for both the lack of antiviral immunodeficiency° and the intra- 
cranial calcification, as in patients with autoinflammatory AGS and 
SPENCD™. AGS- and SPENCD-causing mutations can lead to high 
levels of IFN-o/f in the blood and cerebrospinal fluid, and an upre- 
gulation of interferon-stimulated genes’. Such an IFN-«/f signature is 
also observed in patients with the autoimmune disorder systemic lupus 
erythematosus (SLE), which is sometimes associated with basal ganglia 
calcification and may be allelic with AGS in rare cases°’*”*. We deter- 
mined the expression levels of six interferon-stimulated genes reported 
to be upregulated in patients with AGS’. IFI27, IFI44L, IFIT1, ISG15, 
RSAD2 and SIGLEC1 transcripts were measured in peripheral blood or 
peripheral blood mononuclear cells from ISG15-deficient patients and 
controls. Notably, all ISG15-deficient patients, like patients with AGS, 
had significantly higher levels of interferon-stimulated gene messenger 
RNA than unaffected relatives or healthy controls (Fig. 2a). The two 
Chinese patients who displayed seizures (P5 and P6) also had detect- 
able IFN-« antiviral activity in their plasma (Extended Data Fig. Ic, d). 
These findings indicate that the constitutive enhancement of IFN-a/B 
activity characterizes ISG15 deficiency, in addition to AGS and SPENCD. 
All three of these conditions have the same prominent radiological sign, 
intracranial calcification. 

ISG15 is an IFN-o/B-inducible ubiquitin-like protein that can be con- 
jugated to many intracellular substrates via ISGylation’******; we won- 
dered how and why ISG15 deficiency would be associated with enhanced 
IFN-o/B immunity. We investigated the relationship between ISG15 
deficiency and enhanced IFN-o/$ immunity by monitoring the IFN-« 
response of hTert-immortalized fibroblasts from P1, P2, P3 and con- 
trols by reverse transcription with quantitative PCR (RT-qPCR) and 
genome-wide microarray analyses (Fig. 2b, cand Extended Data Table 4). 
The relative levels of 78 transcripts, including 20 canonical interferon- 
stimulated genes (including RSAD2, IFI27, OAS3, IFI44, USP18, IFIT1 
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and MX1; Extended Data Table 4) were significantly higher in patients 
than in controls. This in vitro phenotype was rescued by transduction 
with wild-type ISG15 (Fig. 2d) or with ISG15(AGG), a mutant incap- 
able of conjugation (Extended Data Fig. 2a)°. We excluded the involve- 
ment of secreted ISG15 (Extended Data Fig. 2b). Consistent with mRNA 
levels, cells from patients expressed more MX] and IFIT1 proteins than 
control cells (Fig. 3a, b). Remarkably, however, levels of USP18 were 
low in patients’ cells (Fig. 3a, b), despite their higher levels of USP18 
mRNA (Fig. 2c and Extended Data Table 4). Similar data were obtained 
for patient-derived Epstein-Barr virus (EBV)-transformed B cells and 
Simian virus 40 (SV40)-transformed cell lines, as well as for fibrosar- 
coma cells (HLLR1-1.4) anda human epithelial cell line, WISH, in which 
ISG15 was silenced (Extended Data Fig. 3a, b, c). These results dem- 
onstrate a positive impact of ISG15 deficiency on the IFN-«/B response 
and suggest the possible involvement of USP18. 

USP18 is an interferon-stimulated gene, an isopeptidase and a potent 
negative regulator of IFN-o signalling’®’”**. We therefore hypothesized 
that, in the absence of ISG15, IFN-«/B signalling would be inadequately 
attenuated due to insufficient USP 18. Indeed, in patients’ cells, STAT1 
and STAT2 were more persistently phosphorylated and IFIT1 and MX1 
levels were higher than in controls, whereas USP18 levels were low 
(Fig. 3a, b and Extended Data Fig. 3a). The same was observed follow- 
ing the knockdown of USP18 and/or ISG15 expression in HLLR1-1.4 
cells primed with IFN-B (Fig. 3c). ISG15 appeared to act in its uncon- 
jugated free form, since silencing of UBEIL or of other ISGylation enzymes 
failed to reduce USP18 levels (Fig. 3d and Extended Data Fig. 3d) and 
patients’ cells transduced with wild-type ISG15 or ISG15(AGG) exhib- 
ited attenuated levels of interferon-stimulated-gene transcripts and 
proteins (Extended Data Fig. 2a and Fig. 3e). These data indicate that 
intracellular free ISG15 downregulates the IFN-«/f response by main- 
taining levels of the negative-feedback regulator USP18. 

We then investigated the mechanism by which ISG15 regulates USP18. 
We measured the translation-independent decay of USP18 in hTert 
fibroblasts. In cells lacking ISG15, unlike control cells, USP18 levels began 
to decline after as little as one hour of cycloheximide (CHX) treatment 
(Fig. 4a and Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). This phenotype was reversed 
by transduction of patients’ cells with wild-type ISG15 or ISG15(AGG) 
constructs (Fig. 4b and Extended Data Fig. 4c). In HEK293T cells, 
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Figure 4 | Free ISG15 stabilizes USP18 by preventing SKP2-dependent 
ubiquitination. a, hTert-immortalized fibroblasts from control (C18) and 
patient P3 were left untreated (—) or treated for 6h with IFN-B (500 pM). 
Cycloheximide (CHX) was added for an additional 0.5 to 5h. Lysates were 
analysed as indicated. b, hTert fibroblasts from P3 transduced with lentiviral 
particles expressing RFP and luciferase (LV) conjugated to wild-type ISG15 
(LV ISG15 WT) or the non-conjugatable ISG15(AGG) mutant (LV 
ISG15(AGG)) were processed as in a. c, HEK293T cells were transfected with 
USP18 expression vector alone or in combination with various amounts of 
ISG15 (Flag-ISG15), either wild-type or AGG. Two days later, lysates were 
analysed as indicated. Ratios of USP18 or ISG15 to AKT are shown below gels. 
d, HEK293T cells were cotransfected with USP18 and haemagglutinin 
(HA)-ubiquitin in the presence of wild-type ISG15 (Flag-ISG15). Two days 


co-transfection of USP18 with either wild-type ISG15 or ISG15(AGG) 
resulted in augmented USP 18 protein levels (Fig. 4c). Co-transfection 
of USP18 with ubiquitin led to strong ubiquitination of USP 18 (Fig. 4d, 
lane 5 and Extended Data Fig. 4d), as previously reported’’. The co- 
expression of either wild-type ISG15 or ISG15(AGG) with USP18 and 
ubiquitin resulted in markedly lower levels of USP18 ubiquitination 
(Fig. 4d, lanes 9-11 and Extended Data Fig. 4e) and larger total amounts 
of USP18. Overall, these data indicate that free intracellular ISG15 antag- 
onizes USP 18 ubiquitination and degradation, thereby promoting the 
stability and function of this protein. 

USP18 is subject to S-phase kinase-associated protein 2 (SKP2)- 
mediated proteolysis'’”’. We therefore analysed the impact of ISG15 
on SKP2-mediated USP18 degradation. The formation of the USP18- 
SKP2 complex (Fig. 4e, lane 8), was prevented by co-expression of ISG15 
(lane 10 versus lane 8) and ISG15 co-immunoprecipitated with USP18 
independently of SKP2 expression (lanes 9 and 10). Finally, we assessed 
IFN-induced USP18 accumulation in cells silenced for SKP2. At 24h 
and beyond, USP18 levels were higher in SKP2-silenced than in unsi- 
lenced cells (Fig. 4f and Extended Data Fig. 4f). These results suggest 
that ISG15 can antagonize SKP2-mediated proteolysis of USP18, although 
the involvement of other E3 ligases cannot be excluded. In the absence 
of ISG15, USP18 proteolysis is more rapid, driving the dysregulated 
IFN-a/B response and resulting in both the blood IFN-«/B signature 
and brain calcifications seen in the patients. 

In conclusion, we have shown that all six ISG15-deficient children 
identified to date display abnormally strong IFN-«/B immunity, as de- 
monstrated by their high levels of circulating IFN-« and/or leukocyte 
interferon-stimulated genes. As in patients with AGS and SPENCD”, 
ISG15-deficient individuals display marked intracranial calcification. 
Three of the six ISG15-deficient individuals experienced epileptic sei- 
zures, which were lethal in one case. These patients also had autoanti- 
body levels higher than those in age-matched controls (Extended Data 
Fig. 5). We found that ISG15 deficiency led to reduced levels of the 
negative regulator USP18 because of increased proteolysis due, at least 
in part, to SKP2-mediated ubiquitination, resulting in stronger responses 
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later, lysates were subjected to immunoprecipitation (IP) with anti-USP18 
antibodies. Lysates (left panels) were analysed with antibodies against HA and 
actin. Immunoprecipitates (right panels) were analysed with antibodies 
against HA and USP18. Asterisk indicates IgG heavy chain. e, HEK293T 
cells were transfected with USP18, Flag-SKP2 and Flag-ISG15 expression 
vectors, as indicated. Two days later, USP18 was immunoprecipitated. 
Lysates (left panels) and immunoprecipitates (right panels) were analysed 
with antibodies against SKP2, USP18 and ISG15. Arrowheads indicate two 
endogenous SKP2 isoforms; arrow indicates ectopic Flag-SKP2; asterisk, 
background band (lanes 6, 7 and 9, 10). f, HLLR1-1.4 cells were transfected with 
control siRNA or SKP2 siRNA and 24h later IFN-B (500 pM) was added and 
cells were incubated for various times. Lysates were analysed as indicated. 
USP18 and ISG15 levels were quantified relative to actin levels. 


to IFN-«/f and an ensuing amplification of IFN-o:/B-induced responses. 
The observed enhancement of cellular responses to IFN-«/B provides 
an explanation for the lack of overt viral infection phenotypes in patients 
with ISG15 deficiency°. More importantly, human ISG15 is not only 
redundant for antiviral immunity in these patients, it is a key negative 
regulator of IFN-a/B. The role of ISG15 in stabilizing USP 18 is essential 
and independent of conjugation. We have not tested whether ISGylated 
proteins might also stabilize USP18. The broad susceptibility to viral 
infections of ISG15-deficient mice* but not humans” may be due to 
different biochemical properties of murine versus human ISG15 and/ 
or USP18, affecting their interaction potential. Simultaneously, the lack 
of free extracellular ISG15 resulted in lower IFN-y production by lym- 
phocytes, thereby underlying MSMD in these patients”. The phenotypic 
dichotomy of this monogenic disease, with both autoimmunity and 
MSMD, probably reflects the functional dichotomy of intracellular ver- 
sus extracellular ISG15, respectively. There is currently no evidence that 
IFN-o/B-inducible human intracellular ISG15 exerts antiviral effects 
on documented viral infections via ISGylation. On the contrary, we 
show that IFN-«/B-inducible ISG15 is essential to negatively regulate 
IFN-«/B responses via USP18 stabilization, thereby preventing auto- 
inflammatory consequences of uncontrolled IFN-«/f amplification. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Exome capture, sequencing, alignments and variant calling. Exome sequencing 
was performed on two affected sisters and their unaffected mother. Libraries were 
prepared following the kit manufacturer’s protocol. In brief, we randomly fragmen- 
ted 3 pg of purified genomic DNA with an ultrasonoscope (Covaris, Massachusetts, 
USA) to produce fragments of 150~200 base pairs (bp) in length. The shotgun 
library was then subjected to hybridization with the Agilent SureSelect Human All 
Exon 50Mb kit (Agilent Technologies, California, USA) for exome capture, followed 
by several cycles of amplification before quality control with a 2100 Bioanalyzer 
(Agilent Technologies) and quantification by RT-qPCR with the StepOnePlus 
Real-Time PCR System (Life Technologies, California, USA). The final library 
was sequenced on an Illumina Hiseq2000 (Illumina, California, USA) with 90-bp 
paired-end reads, following the Hiseq2000 protocol. We used BWA Aligner to 
align the sequences with the human genome reference sequence (hg18 build). 
Downstream processing was carried out with the Genome analysis toolkit (GATK) 
SAMtools and Picard Tools (http://picard.sourceforge.net). Substitution calls were 
made with a GATK Unified Genotyper, whereas insertion/deletion (indel) calls 
were made with a GATK Indel GenotyperV2. All calls with a read coverage =2X 
anda Phred-scaled SNP quality =20 were filtered out. All the variants were anno- 
tated with the GATK Genomic Annotator. For filtering purposes, we used the 1000 
Genomes and EVS databases, and an in-house exome database containing data for 
over 1,000 individuals. For the comparative analysis of P1, P2, P5 and P6, we 
removed variants with less than six reads and a mapping quality of less than 40 
(per GATK), and we used the dbSNP database in addition to the 1000 Genomes 
and EVS databases. 

qPCR and microarray analysis. We assessed the expression of six known inter- 
feron-stimulated genes in whole blood. Total RNA was extracted from whole blood 
with the PAXgene (PreAnalytix) RNA isolation kit. RNA concentration was assessed 
with a spectrophotometer (FLUOstar Omega, Labtech). Quantitative reverse tran- 
scription PCR analysis was performed with the TaqMan Universal PCR Master 
Mix (Applied Biosystems) and cDNA derived from 40 ng of total RNA. The relative 
abundance of target transcripts, measured with TaqMan probes for IFI27 (Hs01086370_ 
m1), IFI44L (Hs00199115_m1), IFIT1 (Hs00356631_g1), ISG15 (Hs00192713_ml), 
RSAD2 (Hs01057264_m1), and SIGLEC1 (Hs00988063_m1), was normalized with 
respect to the expression of HPRT1 (Hs03929096_g1) and 18S (Hs999999001_s1) 
and assessed with Applied Biosystems StepOne Software v2.1 and Applied Bio- 
systems Data Assist Software v3.01. Data for the patients are expressed relative to 
mean values for 23 normal controls. For PBMCs, total RNA was extracted with the 
RNeasy Mini kit (Qiagen). It was not possible to standardize the amount of RNA added 
to the cDNA synthesis reaction, but expression was nonetheless normalized with 
respect to the level of expression of HPRT1 (Hs03929096_g1) and 18S (Hs999999001_ 
s1). For PBMCs and hTert fibroblasts, total RNA was extracted with the RNeasy 
Mini kit (Qiagen) and the standard protocol for hybridization to Affymetrix HTA 
2.0 chips was performed. In microarray experiments, we used 1,000 IU ml! IFN- 
a2b as a stimulus. Affymetrix Expression Console and Transcriptome Analysis 
Console were used for analysis. Upregulation or downregulation was defined as 
significant if expression was twofold higher or lower for P1, P2 and P3 IFN-«2b- 
stimulated cells than for C1, C6 and C18 IFN-«2b-stimulated cells. 

Cell lines and reagents. Human fibrosarcoma HLLR1-1.4 cells, which have been 
described elsewhere”, were cultured in Dulbecco’s modified Eagle’s medium (DMEM) 
(Gibco) supplemented with 10% fetal calf serum, hypoxanthine, thymidine and 
aminopterin (HAT) and 400 pg ml”! G418 (Gibco). WISH amnion-derived epi- 
thelial cells, HEK293T cells, SV40-transformed and hTert-immortalized fibro- 
blasts from controls and patients were cultured in DMEM supplemented with 
10% fetal calf serum. EBV-transformed B cells from patient P1 and controls were 
cultured in RPMI medium supplemented with 10% fetal calf serum. Recombinant 
IFN-«2b was a gift from D. Gewert (Wellcome Foundation, Beckenham, Kent, 
UK; now at BioLauncher Ltd, Cambridge, UK) or was purchased from Schering; 
IFN-B was obtained from Biogen Idec, Cambridge, MA, USA. IFNs were purified 
to specific activities of >10° units per mg of protein. Cycloheximide (CHX) (Sigma) 
was used at a concentration of 20 pg ml". 

Plasmids and transfection. HEK293T cells were transiently transfected with the 
FuGENE6 system (Roche Applied Science). The pMET7-USP 18 expression vector 


has been described elsewhere”; pcDNA3 + Hisg-3xFlagISG15 (Fig. 4d, e and Extended 
Data Fig. 4d) was provided by J. M. Huibregtse (University of Texas at Austin, TX, 
USA), pBabe-3xFlag6His-ISG15 (BUG3354) and pBabe-3xFlag6His-ISG15(AGG) 
(BUG3355) (Fig.4c and Extended Data Fig. 4e) were derived from this plasmid; 
pcDNA3 Flag-SKP2 and HA-ubiquitin constructs were obtained from E. Bianchi 
(Institut Pasteur, Paris, France). In co-transfection experiments, empty vector was 
added to keep the total amount of DNA constant. 

siRNA-mediated silencing. USP18, UBE1L, UbcH8, HERC5, SKP2 ON-TARGETplus 
SMART pools and a control siRNA (ON-TARGETplus non-targeting pool) were 
obtained from Dharmacon. Three individual ISG15-targeting siRNAs from Sigma 
were tested: ISG15#9, GGACAAAUGCGACGAACCU; ISG15#11, GCAGAUCA 
CCCAGAAGAUU; ISG15#12, GCAACGAAUUCCAGGUGUC. All efficiently 
targeted ISG15 transcripts. In all the experiments shown, ISG15#12 was used. 
Cells were transfected with 25nM siRNA for 24h in the presence of the Lipo- 
fectamine RNAi max reagent (Invitrogen), according to the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions. Cells were then stimulated with IFN. 

Protein analyses. Cells were lysed in modified RIPA buffer (50 mM Tris/HCl pH 8, 
200 mM NaCl, 1% Nonidet P40, 0.5% deoxycholate, 0.05% SDS, 2mM EDTA), 
1mM orthovanadate and a protease inhibitor cocktail and subjected to western 
blotting. For co-immunoprecipitation, cells were lysed in 50 mM Tris, pH 6.8, 0.5% 
Nonidet P40, 200 mM NaCl, 10% glycerol, 1 mM EDTA and a protease inhibitor 
cocktail. For the analysis of USP18 ubiquitination (Fig. 4d and Extended Data Fig. 4d 
and 4e), cells were lysed in modified RIPA buffer and a protease inhibitor cocktail, 
and USP18 was immunoprecipitated from post-nuclear lysates for 2h at 4 °C. It 
was then subjected to protein A capture and western blotting. The antibodies used 
were directed against STAT1 and STAT2 (Millipore), phospho-Tyr 701 STAT] (Cell 
Signaling Technology), phospho-Tyr 689 STAT2 (Millipore), USP18 and AKT (Cell 
Signaling Technology), actin (Sigma), p27 (Santa Cruz Biotechnology), SKP2 (Invi- 
trogen), HA (Santa Cruz Biotechnology), ISG15 (a gift from E. C. Borden, Cleveland 
Clinic, Cleveland, OH, USA or purchased from ABGENT, no. AP1150a), IFIT1 (a 
gift from G. Sen, Cleveland Clinic, Cleveland, OH, USA), OAS2 p69 (a gift from A. 
Hovanessian, Université Paris-Descartes, Paris, France), MxA (a gift from O. Haller, 
University of Freiburg, Freiburg, Germany) and ubiquitin (clone FK2 recognizing 
mono- and poly-ubiquitinated proteins, Enzo Life Sciences). An enhanced chemi- 
luminescence detection reagent was used for detection (Western Lightning, Perkin 
Elmer). Relative band intensities were measured with a Fuji ImageQuant LAS- 
4000. 

Statistics. For larger samples there is a normal distribution, while for smaller 
samples (for example, n = 2) a distribution cannot be established. For larger sam- 
ples there is a normal variance, while for smaller samples (for example, n = 2) 
variance cannot be established. Statistical methods used were defined in the legends 
of the figures where appropriate. 

Autoantibody detection. Screening for a broad panel of IgG and IgA autoantibodies 
was performed with autoantibody arrays (University of Texas Southwestern Medical 
Center, Genomic and Microarray Core Facility), as previously described*". In brief, 
diluted serum samples were incubated in duplicate with the autoantigen array and 
the autoantibodies binding to the antigens were detected with Cy3 and Cy5 fluor- 
escent labelled anti-Ig antibodies (IgG and IgA), by the generation of TIFF images. 
Genepix Pro 6.0 software was used to analyse the images. Net fluorescence intens- 
ities (defined as fluorescence intensity for the spot minus background fluorescence 
intensity) for duplicate spots were averaged. The signal-to-noise ratio (SNR) was 
used as a quantitative measurement of the ability to resolve true signal from back- 
ground noise and SNR values of at least 3 were considered to differentiate a true 
signal from background noise. 

Data were normalized as follows: immunoglobulin positive control (IgG or IgA) 
values across all samples were averaged and the positive control value for each 
sample was divided by the mean positive control value to generate a normalization 
factor for each sample. Each signal was then multiplied by the normalization factor 
for each block (sample). 


31. Li, Q.Z. etal. Protein array autoantibody profiles for insights into systemic lupus 
erythematosus and incomplete lupus syndromes. Clin. Exp. Immunol. 147, 
60-70 (2007). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Mutations in ISG15-deficient individuals, 
allele characterization and serum IFN-a concentrations. a, Sanger 


sequencing of ISG15 exon 2 from genomic DNA in kindred C, with the variants 
highlighted. b, The wild type (WT) and three mutant alleles (G55X, L114fs, 
E127X- ISG15) were inserted into an expression vector and used to transfect 
HEK293T cells. Other HEK293T cells were mock-transfected (mock) or left 
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untransfected (not transf.). The cell lysates isolated were subjected to 

western blotting, with recombinant human (Rh)-ISG15 used as a control. 

c, d, Plasma samples from P1, P2, P3, P5, Pé and the mother and brother of P5/6 
were used in cytopathic protection assays, to measure antiviral activity (c) 
and blocking antibodies against IFN-« were used to assess specificity (d) 
(experiment was performed one time). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | A form of ISG15 that cannot be conjugated 
rescues the phenotype of ISG15-deficient cells. a, Lentiviral particles 
containing luciferase, wild-type (WT) ISG15-RFP or ISG15(AGG)-RFP genes 
were used to transduce hTert-immortalized fibroblasts from Cl, a STAT1 /—~ 
subject, P1, P2 and P3. RFP-positive cells were obtained by sorting and were 
cultured for a few weeks. The cells were then treated with 1,000 IU of IFN-a2b 
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for 12h, washed with PBS and left to rest for 36h, after which relative mRNA 
levels for IFIT1 were determined. b, The experimental setting described in a was 
used in the presence or absence of vehicle control, anti-ISG15 antibodies or 
control IgG for luciferase and wild-type ISG15-RFP-transduced C1 and P1 
hTert-immortalized fibroblasts (showing representative experiments with 
technical replicates and s.e.m., out of 3 performed). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Prolonged IFN signalling, low USP18, and high 
interferon-stimulated-gene-encoded protein levels in patient-derived cells 
and in ISG15-silenced human fibrosarcoma HLLR1-1.4 cells. a, Left panels, 
S$V40-immortalized fibroblasts from two controls (C10 and C12) and two 
ISG15-deficient patients (P1 and P2) were stimulated with IFN-f (500 pM) for 
4 to 36h. Cell lysates (30 jug) were analysed with the indicated antibodies. Right, 
EBV-transformed B cells from control (C3) and patient P1 were stimulated 
with IFN-B for 8 to 24h. Cell lysates (30 jig) were analysed with the indicated 
antibodies. b, HLLR1-1.4 cells were transfected with control siRNA or ISG15 
siRNA. One day post-transfection, IFN-B (500 pM) was added for various 


amounts of time. Cell lysates (30 1g) were analysed with the indicated 
antibodies (MxA and MX] are used synonymously). c, WISH cells were 
stimulated and lysates analysed as described in b. d, HLLR1-1.4 cells were 
transfected with control siRNA, USP18 siRNA and UbcH8 (also known as 
UBE2E2) siRNA (left) or control siRNA, USP18 siRNA and HERCS5 siRNA 
(right). One day post-transfection, cells were left untreated (naive) or were 
primed for 8 h with IFN-B (500 pM). Cells were washed and left to rest for 16h 
before being pulsed for 30 min with 100 pM IFN-o2 or IFN-B. Cell lysates 
(30 jg) were analysed with the indicated antibodies. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | ISG15 controls the stability of the USP18 protein, 
but not of other interferon-stimulated-gene products. a, HLLR1-1.4 cells 
were transfected with either control siRNA or ISG15 siRNA. One day post- 
transfection, cells were stimulated with IFN- (500 pM) for 6 h. Cycloheximide 
(CHX, 20 pg ml ~ ') was then added for various time periods, from 30 min to 5h. 
Cell lysates (30 jg) were analysed with the indicated antibodies. b, As in a, with 
additional controls, cells treated with IFN only. Several interferon-stimulated 
genes were analysed. c, hTert-immortalized fibroblasts from patient P1 
transduced with lentiviral particles expressing RFP and luciferase and wild-type 
ISG15 (LV ISG15 WT) were stimulated with IFN-B (500 pM) for 6h. CHX was 
then added for the indicated times. Cell lysates (15 1g) were analysed by 
western blotting. d, HEK293T cells were transfected with USP18, HA- 
ubiquitin and Flag-ISG15 as indicated. Two days later, cells were lysed in 
modified RIPA buffer, USP18 was immunoprecipitated (IP) and analysed 
with anti- USP18 antibodies. Left panels, cell lysates (30 jig) were 


analysed by western blot with the indicated antibodies. Right panels, the 
immunoprecipitates were gel separated and transferred onto a membrane. The 
membrane was cut into two parts above the 50 kDa marker, both of which were 
blotted with anti-USP18 antibodies. The top part was exposed for 2 min, the 
bottom part for 20s. Asterisk indicates IgG heavy chain. e, HEK293T cells were 
transfected with 1 jig of the USP18 construct alone or with 1 1g of HA- 
ubiquitin, in the presence or absence of Flag-tagged ISG15, either wild type ora 
mutant form of ISG15 that cannot be conjugated as it lacks the two carboxy- 
terminal glycine residues (Flag-ISG15(AGG)). Two days later, cells were 
lysed in modified RIPA buffer, USP18 was immunoprecipitated and analysed 
with anti-HA or anti-USP18 antibodies. Asterisk indicates IgG heavy chain. 
f, hTert-immortalized fibroblasts from patient P3 were transfected with control 
siRNA or SKP2 siRNA. We added IFN-f (500 pM) 24h later and the cells were 
incubated for the indicated times. Cell lysates were analysed with the indicated 
antibodies and USP18 levels were determined as a function of actin levels. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Autoantibody development in ISG15-deficient standard deviations were calculated, with values greater than 1 considered 
individuals. a, b, Serum samples from ISG15-deficient, SLE and AGS patients _ positive. A heat map of the ratio values was generated with MultiExperiment 
were evaluated for the presence of IgG and IgA autoantibodies in a blinded Viewer software (MeV, DFCI Boston, MA), with values coded as follows: 
experiment. Values for the negative control samples for each antigen were 0, blue; 1, black; 5, yellow. 

averaged and ratios of each sample to the mean for the negative controls plus 2 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Patients have normal titres of antibodies against many viral antigens 


Antibody responses 


[Reference value |(<49% )[a-VCA IgG 

PP | io | ves | | ves | ves | nwa | ves | 
eee 
| ves | 

—__—___+_____ 


YES 


YES= antibodies present 
NO= antibodies not present 
N/A= not done 


Serum samples from patients and, when available, immediate family members, were tested for the presence of antibodies against hepatitis A virus (HAV), EBV, measles, varicella zoster virus (VZV), cytomegalovirus 
(CMV), herpes simplex viruses 1 and 2 (HSV-1 and HSV-2), mumps and influenza A viruses. NA, not available; YES, antibodies present; NO, antibodies not present. «-VCA IgG denotes anti EBV capsid antibodies. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Whole-exome sequencing results for patients with putative IBGC 


Whole Exome 


P5/6 
Mother 
Total 
Nonsense (stop-gained) |Novel homozygous 
Novel heterozygous 
Total 
Readthrough (stop-lost) [Novel homozygous 
Novel heterozygous 
Total 
Missense Novel homozygous 
Novel heterozygous 
Total 
Novel homozygous 
Novel heterozygous 
Total 
Frameshift Novel homozygous 
Novel heterozygous 
Total 
Inframe Novel homozygous 
Novel heterozygous 
Total 
Novel homozygous 
Novel heterozygous 
Total 
Novel homozygous 
Novel heterozygous 
Total 
Novel homozygous 
Novel heterozygous 


Genomic DNA from the patients was used for massively parallel sequencing and the analysis (described in Methods) yielded the variants reported above. Asterisks denotes coding mutations reported in the main 
text. ncRNA, non-coding RNA; UTR, untranslated region. 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Homozygous variants of genes other than 
1SG15 present in P1, P2, P5 and P6 
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PLXNB3 
PRDX2 
SMCR7 
TAS1R2 
TAS2R60 
TAM2 


Homozygous nonsense and missense variations from the four patients that were not present in the 
1000 Genomes, EVS or dbSNP databases. 
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Extended Data Table 4 | ISG15-deficient hTert fibroblasts have enhanced responses to IFN-a 
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We treated hTert-immortalized fibroblasts from three controls and three patients with 1,000 1U IFN-«2b for 12 h. The cells were then washed three times with PBS and left to rest for an additional 36 h, after which 
we isolated mRNA for microarray analysis. We found that 124 transcripts were significantly different in patients, by a factor of more than two with respect to control cell lines, in statistical analyses based on ANOVA 


and false discovery ra 


tes. 
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A PP1-PP2A phosphatase relay controls mitotic 


progression 


Agnes Grallert'*, Elvan Boke'*}, Anja Hagting’, Ben Hodgson!, Yvonne Connolly’, John R. Griffiths’, Duncan L. Smith*, 


Jonathon Pines” & Iain M. Hagan! 


The widespread reorganization of cellular architecture in mitosis is 
achieved through extensive protein phosphorylation, driven by the 
coordinated activation of a mitotic kinase network and repression 
of counteracting phosphatases. Phosphatase activity must subse- 
quently be restored to promote mitotic exit. Although Cdc14 phos- 
phatase drives this reversal in budding yeast, protein phosphatase 1 
(PP1) and protein phosphatase 2A (PP2A) activities have each been 
independently linked to mitotic exit control in other eukaryotes’*. 
Here we describe a mitotic phosphatase relay in which PP1 reactivat- 
ion is required for the reactivation of both PP2A-B55 and PP2A- 
B56 to coordinate mitotic progression and exit in fission yeast. The 
staged recruitment of PP1 (the Dis2 isoform) to the regulatory sub- 
units of the PP2A-B55 and PP2A-B56 (B55 also known as Pab1; B56 
also known as Par1) holoenzymes sequentially activates each phos- 
phatase. The pathway is blocked in early mitosis because the Cdk1- 
cyclin B kinase (Cdk1 also known as Cdc2) inhibits PP1 activity, but 
declining cyclin B levels later in mitosis permit PP1 to auto-reactivate’””°. 
PP1 first reactivates PP2A-B55; this enables PP2A-B55 in turn to 
promote the reactivation of PP2A-B56 by dephosphorylating a PP1- 
docking site in PP2A-B56, thereby promoting the recruitment of PP1. 
PP1 recruitment to human, mitotic PP2A-B56 holoenzymes and the 
sequences of these conserved PP1-docking motifs'’” suggest that 
PP1 regulates PP2A-B55 and PP2A-B56 activities in a variety of sig- 
nalling contexts throughout eukaryotes. 
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Cdk1-cyclin B phosphorylation of a conserved site in the carboxy 
terminus of PP1 depresses PP1 activity at mitotic commitment’”°. De- 
clining Cdk1-cyclin B levels then allow the compromised PP1 to de- 
phosphorylate itself to promote a return to full activity’’. Of the two 
fission yeast PP1 enzymes, PP1°“”! and PP1?™, only PP1?" harbours 
the conserved inhibitory phosphorylation site*’ (Extended Data Fig. 1a). 
In vitro PP1"” activity assays recapitulated previous observations that 
T316 phosphorylation by Cdk1-cyclin B depressed activity (Fig. laand 
Extended Data Fig. 1b, c)’”°. Mutating T316 to aspartic acid to mimic 
phosphorylation reduced the activity to a similar degree to phosphor- 
ylation by Cdk1-cyclin B (Fig. 1a and Extended Data Fig. 1c). Replace- 
ment of PP1“*?* with a PP1*?,T316A allele increased PP1*” levels, 
whereas they were reduced in PP1“*?.T316D (Fig. 1b), indicating that 
phosphorylated T316 might act as a phospho-degron. Since this inter- 
pretation conflicted with reports of stable PP1”'* levels throughout 
mitosis!”!°, we monitored PP1”"™ levels with both low and high antibody 
dilutions as size-selected cells synchronously transited the cell cycle. A 
transient reduction in PP1”'*? levels as T316 phosphorylation peaked 
(Fig. 1c) was blocked when proteosome function was inhibited (Ex- 
tended Data Fig. le). Consistently, PP1”"* levels were persistently low 
in PP1“*?.T316D and persistently high in PP1“?.T316A (Fig. 1c and 
Extended Data Fig. 1f, g), indicating that phosphorylation of T316 by 
Cdk1-cyclin B both reduces PP1”"* levels and inhibits its phosphatase 
activity. 


Figure 1 | PP1”** 'T316 phosphorylation and 
stability. a, EnzChek phosphatase assays 
(Extended Data Fig. 1b) of PP1'* isolated from 
the indicated strains by antibody precipitation. 
‘“+Cdk1-cyclin B’ indicates the addition of 
sepharose beads to which covalently linked p1 
protein had recruited Cdk1-cyclin B from S. pombe 
cell extracts. NIPP1 is a highly specific PP1 
inhibitor. Purvalanol (Pur.) is a Cdk1 inhibitor. 

b, c, PP1”*? and T316 phosphorylation 
(T316Phos) levels (Rpn12”"?.1 is a temperature- 
sensitive proteasome mutation). For b, n = 5 
biological replicates; error bars show standard 
deviation (s.d.). c, Size-selected cells transit the cell 
division cycle. The septation profile is for the 
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PP2A holoenzymes combinea catalytic and scaffolding subunit with 
one of four regulatory B subunits", of which PP2A-B55 and PP2A-B56 
have been linked to mitotic control**’*"®. We noticed that the B55 and 
B56 regulatory subunits had highly conserved PP1-docking-site con- 
sensus motifs (RVxF/RxVxF)” (Fig. 2a). The Schizosaccharomyces pombe 
genome encodes one B55 (B55°*>!) and two B56 subunits (B56! and 
B56""2)!718 and we found that both B55"*>! and B56°*"" associated with 
PP1”*? in immunoprecipitation assays (Fig. 2b and Extended Data 
Fig. 2a-d). B56"*"" also bound PP1” ina yeast two-hybrid assay (Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 3), and the functional replacement of the PP 1-docking 
site of the morphogenesis regulator Wsh3 (also known as Tea4)’” by the 
SKEVLF motif of B56"*"' confirmed its ability to recruit PP1 (Extended 
Data Fig. 4a—d). The interaction between PP1”” and B55°*"' was abol- 
ished by mutating the PP1-docking consensus motif (Fig. 2b and Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 2a). No association was found between PP1S4s?! and 
any regulatory subunit (Extended Data Fig. 2b, c), nor between B56" 
and PP1”*? (Extended Data Figs 2d and 3). L482 of B56'*” occupies 
a position occupied by only valine or isoleucine in validated PP1- 
docking sites!” Changing this leucine to valine allowed PP1”' to 
bind B56"? (Extended Data Fig. 2e). 

Core K/RxVxF PP1-docking motifs can be accompanied by second- 
ary motifs'?. Although the B55'*?! docking site is an isolated K/RxVxF 
motif, the GLLR sequence of B56"*" bears a striking resemblance to the 
secondary element G/SILK/R"”” (Fig. 2a, green box). Mutating the GLLR 
motif (B56°""'.G367V) mimicked mutating the R/KxVxF motif (B50. 
K379A V381AF383A) in abolishing interactions between PP1”* and 
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B56'“"' in two-hybrid assays (Extended Data Fig. 3), and in comprom- 
ising their ability to co-immunoprecipitate (Fig. 2b and Extended Data 
Fig. 2a). Mutating both motifs had an additive effect, severely com- 
promising the affinity of B56°*" for PP1”'* in co-immunoprecipita- 
tion assays (Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 2a). Finally, the GLLR motif 
efficiently substituted for the characterized PP1-binding GILK motif 
of Cut12 (Extended Data Fig. 4e-g)”°. We conclude that GLLR is a “G/ 
SILK/R’ motif. 

To confirm that the motifs we identified represent genuine PP1 
docking sites, we generated PP1-docking-site-null mutants (PDSN) of 
B55?! (R52A/V54A/F56A) and B56?" (G367V/K379A/V381A/F383A), 
and purified the respective holoenzymes and wild-type controls from 
yeast cultures. The purified proteins were mixed with purified PP1?'*” 
and the PP1”'* re-isolated to identify interacting partners. In each case, 
wild-type but not PDSN holoenzymes were captured by PP1”*? (Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 5a-d). Moreover, PP1”"” co-migrated with the largest 
form of each of the wild-type PP2A holoenzyme complexes in size- 
exclusion chromatography (Extended Data Fig. 5e). We conclude that 
both B56’*" and B55°*°! contain genuine PP1'*-docking motifs. 

To assess the mitotic defects of the B55?*”". PDSN and B56". PDSN 
PP1-docking site mutants (Fig. 2c, d), we exploited transient arrest at 
the G2/M boundary with the temperature-sensitive Cdk1”.33 muta- 
tion to synchronize mitotic progression”! (Fig. 2e). Blocking PP1?"? 
recruitment to either B55°*°! or B56"*" in synchronized divisions gen- 
erated major errors in chromosome segregation and delayed the meta- 
phase/anaphase transition (Fig. 2e and Extended Data Fig. 6a). To assay 
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the timing of PP1 association with each PP2A holoenzyme, we used 
a Cdk 1°”. 33 strain in which B55°*?! and B56" were fused to different 
epitope tags, SV5 P protein (Pk) and haemagglutinin (HA) (Cdk1 33 
B55°*"! Pk and B56". HA). PP1”"* levels in B55°*?! Pk precipitates 
peaked at metaphase (25-35 min) whereas PP1* levels in B56°".HA 
immunoprecipitates peaked later as spindles disassembled in telophase 
(60-70 min) (Fig. 2f). 

Anestablished assay for PP2A-B56?*"! (ref, 22), in which PP1”'” dis- 
played no activity (Extended Data Fig. 6b-d), revealed a mitotic decline 
in bulk PP2A-B56"*"" activity before recovery at the start of the next 
cycle (Fig. 3a). PP2A-B56"*" activity was severely compromised when 
either the GLLR (GILK) or KEVLF (RxVxF) motifs were individually 
mutated (Extended Data Fig. 6e, f), and abolished when both were 
simultaneously mutated to disrupt PP1*” recruitment (Fig. 3b and Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 6g). This indicated that PP1”"” could activate PP2A- 
B56'""'; we confirmed this by adding immunopurified PP1”"* to 
PP2A-B56"""' that had been isolated by immunoprecipitation from 


synchronized cells that lacked pp1? (pp1#_ 4) (Fig. 3c). Moreover, 
PP1” activated wild-type PP2A-B56'“"' but not the PP1-docking-site 
mutant (Fig. 3c, dand Extended Data Fig. 6g, h), and genetically inhib- 
ited PP1”'**.T316D was unable to activate PP2A-B56'""' (Fig. 3c and 
Extended Data Fig. 6h). Similar docking-site-dependent activity enhance- 
ment of purified PP2A-B56"*"! enzymes by purified PP1”"” (Extended 
Data Fig. 5f) further confirmed that recruitment of active PP1”**” to the 
PP2A-B56'“"' docking site reactivated PP2A-B56'"". 
Phosphorylation between the G/SILK/R and RxVxF motifs ofa bipar- 
tite docking site can block PP1 recruitment”. Mass spectrometry ana- 
lysis of B56"*"" from mitotic cells appeared to indicate phosphorylation 
on $378 between the GLLR and KEVLF motifs (boxed residue in Fig. 2a; 
data not shown). Attempts to generate antibodies to recognize B56°"! 
when phosphorylated on S378 failed, prompting us to generate a poly- 
clonal antibody that would recognize B56" when phosphorylated on 
both $377 and S378 (Extended Data Fig. 7a). This antibody (B56-Phos) 
revealed increasing phosphorylation in mitosis that declined as PP1?'* 
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was recruited to PP2A-B56"*"" ( Fig, 4a). Mutating $378 to alanine to 
block phosphorylation (B56?“"'.S378A) promoted persistent PP1*? 
recruitment to PP2A-B56'*"! and persistently high levels of PP2A- 
B56'*" activity throughout mitosis that depended upon the presence 
of PP1”"* (Fig. 3e, g,h and Extended Data Fig. 6i, j). Conversely, when 
$378 was mutated to aspartic acid to mimic phosphorylation (B56?7”". 
S378D), this severely compromised PP1?* recruitment and B56", 
S378D activity remained low throughout division (Fig. 3f, iand Extended 
Data Fig. 6k). Anaphase was delayed and frequently abnormal in B56". 
S378D cells (Fig. 3j), and it was striking that the persistent mitotic asso- 
ciation of PP1”*** with PP2A-B56"*" in B56?“”'.S378A cells generated 
similar mitotic errors (Fig. 3j). Thus, dynamic phosphate turnover on 
S378 appears to be crucial for orderly mitotic progression. As antici- 
pated from the match to the consensus phosphorylation site for the 
human polo-like kinase PLK1 (N/D/ExS/T)”’, Polo?! was solely re- 
sponsible for $378 phosphorylation (Fig. 4b, c). 

PP1” recruitment to B56°" at telophase (Fig. 2f) indicated that 
$378 should be removed at this time, and the inability of B55? abl A cells 
to recruit PP1?? to B56°™"! (Fig. 4d) indicated that PP2A-B55?*! could 
be responsible for this dephosphorylation. In support of this, PP2A- 
B55"?! removed B56-Phos reactivity from B56"*" in an in vitro assay 
(Extended Data Fig. 7b). This phosphatase activity peaked during 


B56°2"!_HA immunoprecipitation 
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mitosis and was abolished when PP1™~*”” recruitment to B55°*”" was 
blocked by removal of PP1”"?, when the PP1-docking site in B55°*?? 
was ablated, and when genetically inhibited PP1“”.T3 16D was recruited 
(Fig. 4f-i and Extended Data Fig. 7c-f). Consistently, the failure of 
PP1” to associate with PP2A-B56"*" in B55°*”.A cells correlated with 
persistent phosphorylation on $378 throughout mitosis (B55? abl A: 
Fig. 4e). Finally, purified PP1”'* enhanced the B56-Phos activity of 
purified PP2A-B55°°! ina docking-site-dependent manner (Extended 
Data Fig. 5f). 

In summary, PP1P?, PP2A-B55°>! and PP2A-B56)*" are linked in 
a phosphatase relay (Fig. 4j and Extended Data Fig. 8). At mitotic com- 
mitment all three activities are repressed* (Extended Data Fig. 9a); subse- 
quently PP1”” activity recovers auto-catalytically as cyclin B is degraded. 
The binding of repressed, T316-phosphorylated PP1”"? to PP2A-B55' °° 
(Fig. 2g) promotes rapid restoration of PP2A -B55?*”! activity upon 
reduction of Cdk1-cyclin B activity. Reactivated PP2A-B55""! can then 
begin to dephosphorylate $378 of B56"*"" but is antagonized by Polo” 
activity towards this site. Consequently, PP1”*” can only be recruited to 
PP2A-B56'™"" at telophase when Polo’! activity declines (Fig. 4j and 
Extended Data Fig. 8). Thus, Cdk1-cyclin B phosphorylation of PP1 at 
mitotic commitment'”~"° locks all three phosphatases in the ‘off state. 
This lock is bolted through a Cdk1-cyclin B phosphorylation-mediated 
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reduction of PP1”'* levels. These controls join a range of other modes 
of PP1 and PP2A regulation, including Greatwall/ENSA control of PP2A- 
B556, and PP2A-B56 regulation by Bod1, to provide the accurate control 
of phosphorylation status that is critical for faithful cell division’*''**”. 

The conservation of the PP1-docking-site motifs in PP2A regulatory 
subunits (Fig. 2a) prompted us to investigate the association between 
human PP1 and PP2A enzymes. PP1a, B and y bound B56y in yeast 
two-hybrid assays, and PP1 co-immunoprecipitated with Flag epitope- 
tagged B56y and B566 expressed in mitotic human cells. Each of these 
interactions was abolished by mutation of the PP1-docking-site motif 
(Fig. 4k and Extended Data Fig. 9b-d). Thus, the principle ofa phospha- 
tase relay, whereby PP1 recruitment activates PP2A to control mitosis, 
is conserved in human cells. It is notable that the NXS Polo kinase 
consensus sequences in fungal B56 subunits are replaced by SP and SQ 
motifs in metazoa (Fig. 2a), suggesting that CDK/MAP kinases modu- 
late PP1 docking to B566 and B56y, whereas ATM/ATR/DNA-PK may 
coordinate docking to B56 «, B, ¢. Furthermore, these serine/threonine 
residues also conform to consensus motifs for AGC kinases, including 
aurora B (KXXS/T), while the threonine highlighted in yellow in Fig. 2a 
could facilitate control by further kinases. We believe, therefore, that 
PP1 regulation of PP2A-B56 activity will emerge as a ubiquitous fea- 
ture in diverse signalling contexts. Although bulk biochemical assays 
reveal core principles of phosphatase control, local controls sit at the 
heart of many transitions”*. Thus, we propose that competition between 
kinases and PP] and PP2A holoenzymes at specific locations will gen- 
erate locally active, dephosphorylated phosphatases at times when assays 
show the activity of the bulk population is depressed. 

The direct recruitment of PP1 to B55 and B56 subunits that we ob- 
served is unanticipated. Although the majority of predicted PP 1-docking 
sites reside within regions that are predicted to be intrinsically disor- 
dered", PP1 recruitment to the docking sites of B55°2>! B56"! and 
CENP-E'!”’ suggest that this requirement is not axiomotic. A second 
conundrum is that the PP1-docking motifs are inaccessible in structures 
of the PP2A holoenzyme complexes that have been solved so far**~°. 
PP1-docking site residues, and the equivalent residue to $378, form bonds 
that are crucial to the integrity of these structures, yet, contrary to pre- 
dictions arising from these structures, mutation of these residues to 
alanine has no impact on the integrity of either PP2A-B55 or PP2A- 
B56 holoenzymes (Extended Data Fig. 10). Moreover, $378 is phosphor- 
ylated in purified PP2A-B56°*"' complexes and holoenzymes isolated 
by one-step immunoprecipitation (Extended Data Figs 5g and 10c). Our 
data therefore add to established discrepancies between in vivo and 
in vitro PP2A holoenzyme assembly” to suggest that alternative struc- 
tures will emerge from structural studies of active enzymes that have 
undergone the extensive array of modifications required for activity that 
impact upon PP2A conformation in vivo™*. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Standard procedures*'** were used to grow and maintain yeast strains (Supplemen- 
tary Table 1). Appropriately supplemented EMM2 synthetic medium was used 
throughout with the exception of TAP tag purification, for which we used 10 YES. 
The generation of size-selected synchronous cultures was as described previously’. 
Two-hybrid assays used the matchmaker gold system (Clontech 630489). ‘Phospho- 
specific’ rabbit polyclonal antibodies were generated by Eurogentec. Commercial 
antibodies detected C’P*! and C’P* (Cell Signaling, 2038), A®*! (Abcam, ab28350) 
and human B56« (Santa Cruz sc-135223). In house polyclonal antibodies detected 
PP1?** (ref. 20) and green fluorescent protein (GFP). To detect associations between 
PPL”? and B55"*"! and PP1?? and B56"""! the complexes were isolated from 
2 X 108 cells in the buffer (50 mM HEPES (pH7.5), 50 mM NaF, 0.4 mM Na3VO4, 
40 mM Na-f-glycerol phosphate, 1 mM EDTA, 50 mM NaCl, 0.1% NP40, 1 mM 
PMSF). The EnzChek (Molecular Probes E12020) or histone H3 serine 10 depho- 
sphorylation assays*‘ monitored PP1”"” activity (Extended Data Fig. 1) with the use 
of recombinant rabbit PP1y (NEB P0754S), full-length NIPP1 (Abcam, ab131705), 
Phos-Stop (Roche 04906845001) and potato acid phosphatase (Molecular Probes 
E12020). Manufacturer’s instructions were followed for EnzChek assays (Molecular 
Probes E12020). For Histone H3 serine 10 assays, histone H3 (Millipore 14-4-11) that 
had been phosphorylated by established aurora“ kinase assays*® was used as a 
substrate. The dephosphorylation reaction was conducted in 20 mM HEPES, 100 mM 
NaCl, 1 mMEDTA, 0.1% NP40 at 30 °C for 1h. Anestablished PP2A-B56""" activity 
assay used GST-Rec8*"'**! phosphorylated by recombinant GST-Hhp2 (S. pombe 
casein kinase I) as a substrate’: PP2A-B56°""-HA was isolated from 2 X 10° cells 
with 12CA5 antibody (Roche) under non-denaturing conditions. The dephosphor- 
ylation reaction was maintained at 30 °C for 1 h, in 50 mM HEPES (pH 7.5), 100 mM 
NaCl, 0.1% NP40, 2 mM MnCl,, 2 mM dithiothreitol (DTT). **P levels in the sub- 
strate were determined with a Phosphoimager (BioRad). Phosphatase activity was 
calculated as the reduction of *’P incorporation per unit B56" normalized to the 
activity of a standard sample from an asynchronous culture. PP2A-B55°*"! activ- 
ity was monitored by detecting phosphorylation on $377 and $378 of B56°*" with 
the phospho-specific antibody B56-Phos (Extended Data Fig. 7a). B56°"!.HA sub- 
strate from 6 X 10° mitotically arrested cells** was independently isolated for three 
individual assays (scaling up substrate production failed owing to substrate depho- 
sphorylation and degradation during preparation). To isolate this B56"! HA devoid 
of other subunits for PP2A-B55"*"" assays (Extended Data Fig. 7b, right), a TCA 
precipitation of total protein was resuspended in a denaturing IP buffer (50 mM 
HEPES (pH 7.5), 50 mM NaF, 0.4 mM Na3VOu,, 40 mM Na--glycerol phosphate, 
1mM EDTA, 200 mM NaCl, 0.2% NP40, 1 mM PMSF). The dephosphorylation 
assay was performed at 30 °C for 1 h (100 mM Tris (pH 7.5), 150 mM NaCl, 10 mM 
DTT). PP2A and PP1 enzymes were purified by established sequential TAP and 
immuno-affinity/peptide elution methods”. For TAP tagging, Econo-Pac Chroma- 
tography Columns (Biorad 9704652) were packed with IgG Sepharose 6 FastFlow 
(GE Healthcare 170969-01) or Calmodulin Affinity Resin (Agilent Technologies 
214303-52). The following were used for subsequent affinity isolation: anti-HA 
Affinity Matrix (Roche 101677100), HA peptide (Sigma, 12149), Dynabeads A (Life 
Technologies) pre-loaded with PP1”'* antibodies”® according to manufacturer’s 
instructions, and the SQNWHMTPPRKNK peptide for elution of PP1*? from the 
PP1?*? polyclonal antibody. Coomassie (Brilliant Blue, Sigma, B2025-1EA) stained 
4-12% SDS-NUPAGE gradient gels (Life Technologies, NP20327). Size-exclusion 
chromatography was performed on a Superdex 200 PC 3.2/30 column (VWR) 
using buffer B (50mM HEPES (pH 7.5), 100 mM NaCl, 0.1% NP-40) collecting 
50 ul fractions at a flow rate of 50 pl ml (ref. 38). All other S. pombe techniques 
were performed as described previously”’. 
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For immunoprecipitation of human complexes, tetracycline-inducible HeLa cell 
lines were generated using a pcDNA5/FRT/TO vector (Invitrogen). Cells were 
grown in advanced DMEM (Invitrogen) supplemented with 2% fetal bovine serum 
and penicillin/streptavidin. Cells were blocked with thymidine (Sigma-Aldrich) 
for 24h and released into fresh medium with 300 nM nocodazole (Sigma-Aldrich) 
and 1 jg ml! tetracycline (EMD). Prometaphase cells were collected by mitotic 
shake-off after 12 h. Cells were lysed for 20 min on ice in extraction buffer A (50 mM 
Tris-HCl (pH 8.0), 150 mM NaCl, 0.2% NP-40, 1 mM EDTA, complete inhibitor 
cocktail tablet (Roche), 0.2 4M microcystin (LGC-Promotech)) and lysates were 
cleared by centrifugation for 15 min at 12,000g and 4 °C. Protein complexes were 
precipitated for 1.5 hat 4 °C with anti-Flag (M2; Sigma-Aldrich) covalently coupled 
to Dynabeads (Invitrogen), washed in extraction buffer, and bound proteins were 
eluted with LDS-sample buffer (Invitrogen) before analysis by immunoblotting”’. 
Antibodies against the Flag epitope and PP1 (E-9; Santa Cruz sc-7482) were used 
at 151,000. 
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a S. pombe PP1bi2 CGEFDNAGAMMSVDESL’ CSFOQILKPAEK 
S. pombe PPAf CGEFDNVGAMMSVNEDL!.CSFOILKPAEK 
Xenopus PP1a CGEFDNAGAMMSVDETLMCSFQILKPAEK 

Human PP1a CGEF DNAGAMMSVDETLMCSFQILKPADK) 


Human PP1p CGEFDNAGGMMSVDETLMCSFQILKPSE: 
Human PP1y, CRA-a CGEFDNAGAMMSVDETLMCSFQILKPAEKK ~ 
Human PP1y, CRA-b CGEFDNAGAMMSVDETLMCSFQOILKPAEKK-K 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | PP1 phosphorylation by Cdk1-cyclin B on T316 
represses activity and reduces abundance in a manner that is mimicked by 
mutation of the target site to an acidic residue in PP1>**2.T316D. a, Clustal 
W alignments of the C-terminal residues of the indicated PP1 isoforms. 

The Cdk1-cyclin B phosphorylation site is highlighted by red shading. Red 
letters within this region of shading highlight the clear deviation from this 
consensus in the S. pombe PP18*! isoform. PP1°“*”" is unable to bind to either 
B55"*»! or B56". The molecular basis for this inability of PP1S**?' to bind 
the regulatory subunits of PP2A remains to be established. The initial threonine 
in the S. pombe PP1'* shaded consensus sequence region is T316. 

b, c, Phosphatase assays of the indicated samples with activity detection by 
either EnzChek (b) or a second established PP1 activity assay** histone H3 
serine 10 dephosphorylation (c) . For each assay the graphs show arbitrary 
units. Error bars show s.d. Identical results were obtained with each assay. 
The similarity between the recombinant rabbit PP1y and potato acid 
phosphatase (PAP) activities indicate that both reactions measure PP1 activity. 
The inhibition of the activity of PP1”"? precipitates by 1 1M, but not 10nM 
okadaic acid (OA), suggests that it is the PP1”*” activity rather than any 
co-precipitating PP2A activity that is being monitored in these assays. This 
view is consolidated by the inhibition of activity in both assays by the PP1- 
specific inhibitor NIPP1 (2, 5, 10 and 15 nM; ¢ and Fig. 1a). 5 nM is routinely 
used to inhibit mammalian PP] (refs 34, 39). Manufacturer’s instructions were 
followed for EnzChek assays. For histone H3 serine 10 assays, histone H3 
that had been phosphorylated by aurora*™' kinase*® was used as a substrate. 
The dephosphorylation reaction was conducted in 20 mM HEPES, 100 mM 
NaCl, 1 mM EDTA, 0.1% NP40 at 30 °C for 1h. The molarity of NaCl indicates 
the salt concentration of the buffer used for the immunoprecipitation, not 
the molarity within the phosphatase reaction. All phosphatase reactions for 
each substrate were conducted under identical conditions. A 1.2 M NaCl, buffer 
was used to isolate PP1?**? for the experiments in Fig. 3c, d and Extended 
Data Fig. 6d, g, h. The level of PP1 activity detected in either assay shown in 
b and c was the same irrespective of the NaCl concentration in the buffer used 
to isolate PP1?. Phos-Stop is a universal phosphatase inhibitor. The key 
conclusion from all these assays is that the PP1?'**.T316D protein has a similar 
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level of activity as the Cdk1-cyclin B phosphorylated enzyme and so behaves 
as a ‘genetically inhibited’ phosphatase in the subsequent experiments 
described in the manuscript. d, Validation of the T316Phos antibody. pp 1Pis 
immunoprecipitates from the indicated strains were treated as indicated and 
probed with either PP1”' or T316Phos polyclonal antibodies. e-g, Cultures 
synchronized with respect to cell cycle progression by size selection through 
elutrient centrifugation were probed with the PP1”” antibodies at the high 
dilution that revealed the fluctuations in PP1”"* levels in Fig. 1c. Graphs 
show the septation index alongside the PP1”* levels in each sample 
normalized to the level of the «-tubulin loading control and a sample from 
an asynchronous culture that was run on each gel. e, Samples from this 
Rpn12”"*.1 culture were split into three immediately after elution and 
one-third was maintained at the permissive temperature of 25 °C for the 
remainder of the experiment, another third was immediately shifted to 36 °C to 
inactivate this essential component of the proteasome 26S subunit*’, while 
the inactivating temperature shift of the remaining third was done 200 min 
later, after cells had completed one round of division at 25 °C. Note that the 
mitotic decline in PP1™ levels at the permissive temperature as cells progress 
from mitotic commitment to the metaphase anaphase transition is not seen at 
36 °C when the proteasome function is inactivated, despite the fact that the 
chromosome condensation index indicates that over 60% of cells have arrested 
cell cycle progression with a metaphase spindle. f, g, PP1”'* levels fail to 
oscillate when the Cdkl-cyclin B phosphorylation site at position T316 is 
mutated. A switch to the phospho-mimetic glutamic acid results in persistently 
low protein levels (f) while levels are persistently high upon mutation to alanine 
to block phosphorylation (g). Because these levels remain constant throughout 
the cell cycle these normalized levels have been superimposed upon the 

data from a wild-type culture in Fig. 1c to show each level relative to the 
oscillating wild-type protein levels. The septation profile in Fig. 1c is the profile 
for that wild-type culture. The septation profile in Fig. 1c does not contain any 
data from either of the cultures shown here in Extended Data Fig. 1f, g. The 
septation profiles for each mutant culture are shown in f and g. Biological 
replicates: for b and ¢, n = 3; for d, n = 2; for e-g, n = 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Association of PP1”? with the PP2A regulato x X 108 cells per ml) to enhance the sensitivity of detection and the B50?" * 
gu gulatory P 


subunits B56""" and B55°*°!, a-d, Immunoprecipitation reactions in which 
PP1” polyclonal antibodies precipitated and detected PP1”"? 
fluorescent protein (GFP) antibodies precipitated and detected either PP 
or PP18¢? functional fusion proteins”? or 12CA5 monoclonal antibodies 
precipitated HA-tagged B55°*?! and B56°*" regulatory subunits of the PP2A 
phosphatase, as indicated. These blots establish that the association between 
PP1”? and both B56"""' and B55"°”! was independent of PP1S*! function. 
No association was detected between PP1“! and any PP2A regulatory 
subunit (including B56"* (data not shown)). b, c, Red asterisks indicate a non- 
specific band that was detected by the anti-GFP antibodies. d, No association 
was detected between B56"? and PP1?*, even when cell numbers in the 
precipitates were increased tenfold (numbers shown in red under the panel are 


pPis2 


gene encoding the B56°*"’ subunit was deleted in an attempt to remove any 


competition from this primary B56 isoform. e, Expression of B56’“"".PkC and 
B56°"”. L482VPKC genes from the pINT41PkC integration vector®” was de- 
repressed by removal of thiamine. B56" proteins (top) or PP1”' (bottom) 
were precipitated with antibodies against the Pk epitope (top) or PP1?" 
peptide (bottom), respectively, and these immunoprecipitation reactions were 
run alongside aliquots of the equivalent whole-cell extracts (WCE), before 
western blotting detected PP1”" and B56"*”” fusion proteins. In both assays, 
the PP1-docking-site mutant in which the leucine of B56°*"* was replaced 
with the valine of B56°*"! (B56°*"?.L482V) associated with PP1 whereas the 
wild-type B56? protein did not. Biological replicates: for a, n = 6; for other 
panels, n = 2. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Yeast two-hybrid assays reveal docking-site- antibodies that recognized HA and Myc epitopes within the cassettes 


dependent association between B56"""' and PP1”*”. a, Yeast two-hybrid harbouring the activation (HA) and DNA-binding domains (Myc) indicated 
assays in which PP1“*?* and PP1*“?!* sequences were fused to the activating __ that equivalent protein expression levels were achieved for each version of the 
domain of Gal4 and the indicated version of the core homology domains of the _ protein. Probing for the DNA replication factor Ctf4 was used as a loading 
PP2A regulatory subunits B56?"”"* (encoding amino acids 112-424) and control"’. Thus, the failure of the PP1-docking-site mutants to interact with 
B50*”?* (encoding amino acids 213-525) were fused to the Gal4DNA-binding PP 1“** suggests that the change in the PP1-docking site abolished the affinity 
domain according to the procedures of the matchmaker gold yeast two-hybrid — between the two molecules. Biological replicates: for a, n = 3; for b, n = 1. 
system. b, Blotting the cell extracts with 12CA5 and 9E10 monoclonal 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Validation of the SKEVLF and GLLR motifs of 
the PP1-docking consensus site of B56"*"" in the polarity protein Wsh3 
and the mitotic regulator Cut12. a-d, The morphology protein Wsh3 is 
required to recruit PP1** to cell tips!?. Wsh3-recruited PP1 promotes 

the dephosphorylation of the DYRK family kinase Pom1 (ref. 42). 
Dephosphorylation of Pom1 promotes its association with the cell cortex. 
Subsequent auto-phosphorylation diminishes this newfound affinity for the 
cortex until the kinase loses its affinity for the cortex. Because Wsh3 is only 
found at cell tips, Pom1 only associates with the cortex at the tips’. We 
exploited this relationship to test the ability of the SKEVLF sequence in the 
PP1-docking consensus site of B56"*"' to function as a PP1'**-docking site 
in vivo. a, The indicated wsh3 alleles were cloned into the pINTL41PkN vector” 
and integrated at the /eu1 locus before introduction into wsh3.A background in 
which the endogenous wsh3* gene had been deleted. b, Expression of the 
transgenes was repressed by the addition of thiamine to culture medium 
(uninduced) before filtration into thiamine-free medium induced expression 
of each allele 24h later (induced). c, PP1??.GEP was not enriched at cell 
tips in the absence of wsh3 induction. Induction of the wild-type or 
wsh3.1232SR234ET236L allele in which the SKEVLF motif of the B56"! 
PP1” docking site was substituted for the native IFRVTF motif of Wsh3 led 
to the recruitment of PP1”'*”.GFP to cell tips whereas expression of the PP1- 
docking-site mutant wsh3.F237A failed to do so. d, Pom1 recruitment to cell 
tips upon expression of both the wild-type and SKEVLEF alleles, but not the 
PP1-docking-site alleles, indicated that the PP1™*” recruited to Wsh3 by the 
SKEVLF allele was functionally indistinguishable from that recruited by the 
wild-type molecule. e-~g, Commitment to mitosis is promoted by the activation 
of Cdk-cyclin B. Cdk1-cyclin B activity is regulated by the level of 
phosphorylation on threonine 14 and tyrosine 15 within its ATP-binding site. 


Weel kinase phosphorylates these residues while Cdc25 removes the 
phosphate to trigger mitotic commitment’. The lack of Cdc25 phosphatase 
activity achieved by incubating cells harbouring the temperature-sensitive 
cdc25.22 mutation at temperatures above 34 °C kills cells because they are 
unable to remove the inhibitory phosphate from Cdk1. The cut12.s11 and 
cut12.s14 mutations enable cdc25.22 cells to divide at 34 °C (refs 20, 44). 
cut12.s11 is a G71V mutation at the start of a highly conserved bipartite 
PP1-docking site GILKTPGTLQIKKTVNF (the letters in bold indicate the 
residues that constitute the PP1-docking site). cut12.s14 is a F87L mutation at 
the end of the same docking motif”. e, Alignment of the conserved PP1- 
docking site of Cut12 homologues from the indicated fungi and the mutations 
generated in each of the indicated cut12 alleles. f, g, Mutation of the PP1- 
docking site of S. pombe Cut12 to abolish the function of either the GILK or the 
KxVxF motifs of Cut12 reduces PP1”" association in immunoprecipitation 
assays (f) and suppresses the lethal mitotic commitment defect of cdc25.22 
(g). Simultaneous mutation of both motifs abolishes PP1 association in 
immunoprecipitation assays and confers a higher level of suppression of 
cdc25.22 (g) that can enable cells to survive complete removal of cdc25* coding 
sequences”. We asked whether the GLLR sequence found upstream of the 
B56"! KxVxF motif (Fig. 2a) would substitute for the GILK sequence of Cut12 
in both the co-immunoprecipitation and cdc25.22 suppression assays; in 
both cases we found that it could. The association between PP1”*? and Cut12 in 
the cut12.172LK74R mutant that converts the GILK motif to a GLLR was 
indistinguishable from wild type. Also, the G71V mutation of cut12.s11 
suppressed cdc25.22 whereas cut12.I72LK74R did not (g). Thus, the function 
bestowed on Cut12 by the GILK sequence is fully maintained upon substitution 
with GLLR, indicating that GLLR is a functional variant of GILK. Error 

bars show s.d. Biological replicates: for b-d, n = 1; for f, n = 5; for g, n = 3. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | In vitro association of purified PP1”*? with 
PP2A-B55"°"! and PP2A-B56"*" complexes in a docking-site-dependent 
manner. a-g, The tandem affinity purification steps used in Extended Data 
Fig. 10e were followed by immuno-affinity with antibodies directed against 
the HA epitope on B55°*>' HA, B56""".HA fusion proteins or the unique 
sequence SQNWHMTPPRKNK in the C terminus of PP1”* (ref. 20) using 
anti-HA Affinity Matrix followed by elution with HA peptide, or Dynabeads 
A pre-loaded with PP1”*? antibodies” followed by elution with the 
SQNWHMTPPRKNK peptide, respectively. b, Coomassie-stained 4-12% 
SDS-NUPAGE gradient gels. In each case the first two sample lanes show the 
purified wild-type and PDSN PP2A holoenzymes and the fifth lane shows the 
purified PP1?** enzyme. The quantity of PP1**? in the fifth lane was mixed 
with the quantity of each PP2A complex shown in lanes 1 and 2 before the 
PP1°*? was re-isolated from the mixture with beads that bore PP1?'*? 
antibodies. This re-isolated PP1>* (and any associated partner molecules) 
was then eluted from these beads with the SQNWHMTPPRKNK peptide and 
the eluted proteins run in lanes 3 and 4 of each gel. For both the B55°*"" (left) 
and B56°*" (right) PP2A holoenzymes, the wild type but not the PDSN 
complex bound to PP1”?. The numbered arrows indicate the lanes from 
which bands were excised for protein identification by mass spectrometry 

in c. ¢, Protein identification by mass spectrometry of the indicated bands 
from the lanes on the SDS-PAGE gels highlighted by the numbered arrows 
in b. emPAI scores*® show that the purified PP1”' preparations used for the 
in vitro reconstitution reaction and run in lane 5 of the two gels in b also 


contained the conserved and well-characterized PP1 partner Sds22 (refs 46, 47). 
emPAI scores for the bands found in the reconstituted PP2A holoenzyme-PP1 
complexes show that the predominant molecule identified in each complex 
corresponds with a known subunit of the PP2A complex, PP1”*? or Sds22. 
d, Western blotting to detect the indicated components in the complexes used 
for b and c. The epitope-tagged regulatory B55°°”! and B56"*" molecules 
were detected with antibodies against the HA tag, while the catalytic C’P*! and 
CPP* and scaffolding A’**' subunits of PP2A were detected with commercial 
antibodies. e, Western blots of gel filtration chromatography fractions of 
either the isolated PP2A holoenzyme complexes (top two blots) or the eluted 
PP2A holoenzyme/PP1 quaternary complexes (bottom two blots) 
corresponding to lanes 1 and 3 of the two SDS-NUPAGE gels of b. Note the 
very low level of PP2A-B55'°”!/PP1”? and PP2A-B56"*"'/PP1>*? quaternary 
complexes in the isolated PP2A holoenzyme preparations in the top two 
blots. Migration of the different complexes at the appropriate size suggests that 
the procedures used isolated correctly folded proteins. f, Phosphatase assays 
of the isolated enzymes used in b-e show that these molecules are active 
phosphatases and so the procedures used isolated functional, correctly folded 
complexes rather than denatured, inappropriately folded, proteins. Error bars 
show s.d. g, B56-Phos blots of the TAP- and HA-purified holoenzyme 
complex preparations used in ¢ alongside a similarly purified PP2A- 
B56'*"!.$378A holoenzyme complex. Biological replicates: for b, n = 3; 

for cand e, n= 1; d and g, n = 2; for f,n =5. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Mitotic enhancement of PP2A-B56 activity 
relies upon recruitment of active PP1”* and is required for accurate 
chromosome segregation. a, DAPI staining of the Cdk1“”.33 strains in 
which mitotic progression has been synchronized by transient arrest at the 
restrictive temperature of 36 °C. While two evenly sized chromatin masses are 
generated by the anaphase in wild-type cells, chromosome segregation is 
uneven in the mutant lines and lagging chromosomes are frequently observed. 
The frequency of phenotypes is presented in Fig. 2e. b, The PP2A-B56°*"" 
phosphatase assay was carried out as previously described, in which 
recombinant GST-Rec8**!~°*! was phosphorylated by a fusion between 
glutathione and S. pombe casein kinase I (Hhp2) that had also been produced in 
Escherichia coli”. PP2A-B56"*"!.HA was isolated from 2 X 10° cells with 
12CA5 antibody under non-denaturing conditions. Phosphatase activity was 
calculated from the reduction of **P incorporation in the GST-Rec8°°?-** 
substrate per unit B56°*"".HA. The level obtained in this assay (and every assay 
presented in this study) was normalized to the reduction in substrate 
phosphorylation displayed by a B56" precipitate from 2 X 10° cells of an 
asynchronous B56°""".HA culture run on the same gel (the second lane in b). 
OA, okadaic acid. c, PP1?* activity assays conducted in parallel with the same 
samples used in b. These assays established that both the recombinant rabbit 
PP1y and the PP1*** samples that were added to the PP2A-B56"™" assay in 
a contained PP1 phosphatase activity. We conclude that we have successfully 
re-established the phosphatase assays described previously” and that the 
addition of PP1 to this assay did not alter the phosphorylation status of the 
phosphorylated GST-Rec8 substrate, indicating that PP1”"* displays no 
activity towards phosphorylated GST-Rec8 used in this PP2A-B56"*"' enzyme 
assay. d, This panel presents blots of protein levels (left), PP1”" activi 

assays (centre) and PP2A-B56°™"! phosphatase assays (right) of the PP1?'* 
samples used in the add back experiments in g (bottom blot) and h (bottom 
three blots). The blot of PP1”'* levels on the left shows that similar levels of the 
different PP1”'” proteins were added in each case, while the central panel 
shows that these samples possessed PP1” activity. The panel on the right 


shows that none of the PP1”*? samples exhibited any activity in the PP2A- 
B56" phosphatase assay. In other words, there was no PP2A-B56""" in these 
pull downs despite the fact that PP1?"* is able to bind to PP2A-B56"*". 

The absence of PP2A-B56'™" from these samples is either due to the fact that 
only a minor fraction of the PP1°'** complex formed a complex with PP2A- 
B56"! or, as we anticipate, that the high salt (1.2 M NaCl) conditions we used 
in the immunopreciptation reactions that isolated these PP1? molecules 
for the add back experiments (g, h and Fig. 3c, d) had disassociated any 
PP2A-B56°™"! molecules that partnered these PP1”'** molecules in vivo. 

e-k, PP2A-B56'*" assays as for b. A quantitative plot of the data in g (top blot) 
is shown in Fig. 3b while the data from g (bottom blot) and h are represented 
in the plots in Fig. 3c, d and data from i-k are shown in Fig. 3g-i. For the 
experiments in g (middle and bottom blots) and h we exploit the redundancy 
between PP1? and PP15*”! to use PP1*™! to provide essential PP1 function 
and support the viability of PP1“?.A cells’. The PP2A-B56"*"! complexes 
isolated from these cells have therefore never been exposed to PP1”*? 
regulation and so will be fully phosphorylated on PP1*?-target sites. 

The addition of PP1”"* in vitro enables us to assess the impact of 
dephosphorylation of these sites. To ensure that there could be no cell cycle 
dependency to any outcome in these assays we assessed the impact of PP1”" 
addition on PP2A-B56"™" samples from all stages of a Cdk1°.33 
synchronized mitosis. The data from these experiments that are presented in 
Fig. 3 and in d, g and h clearly demonstrate that the addition of active PP1?!? 
to naive PP2A-B56"*" complexes that have never been exposed to PP1?"* 

in vivo was able to reactivate the PP2A activity as long as the PP1”"*-docking 
site within B56°*"! was intact. In contrast, PP1?**? addition failed to reactivate 
these naive PP2A-B56"*"' complexes when the PP1”"*-docking site in 
B56°*"! had been mutated to block PP1?? recruitment, or the Cdk1-cyclin B 
inhibition site at T316 of PP1”? had been mutated to aspartic acid to 

mimic the phosphorylated state. Biological replicates: for b, n = 3; for 

cand d, n = 1; for all other panels, n = 2. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Residue 378 within the PP1-docking site of 
B56"""" was dephosphorylated by PP2A-B55"*”" that had been activated by 
PP1?: recruitment to its own PP1-docking site. a, Validation of the B56- 
Phos antibody that was raised against and affinity purified with a peptide in 
which residues corresponding to $377 and S378 were each phosphorylated. 
Immunoprecipitates in which the 12CA5 monoclonal antibody was used to 
recognize the HA epitope on a B56"*"".HA fusion protein or commercial rabbit 
antibodies raised against human B56 were used to precipitate B56" and 
probed as indicated. b, Validation of the PP2A-B55'""! activity assay. This 
assay exploits the fact that PP2A-B55"*"! removes B56-Phos reactivity from 
B56'*".HA. The phosphorylated B56"""!.HA substrate was precipitated 

from cells in which mitotic progression had been arrested by incubation of 
Eg5““” 24 cells at the restrictive temperature for 3 h. Eg5“’”.24 is a temperature- 
sensitive mutation in the kinesin 5 motor protein that is required for 
interdigitation of the two halves of the bipolar spindle’. To ensure that these 
B56"*" precipitates were free of any B56" partners, the total protein content 
of intact cells was precipitated by trichloroacetic acid (TCA) treatment 
before cells were homogenized and resuspended in 2% SDS. After a 
centrifugation clearing step, the addition of 1% Triton X-100 to the resultant 
supernatant sequestered the SDS into micelles thereby generating conditions 
for immunoprecipitation (IP) of phosphorylated B56°"".HA substrate. 


Lane 2 on the right shows that that this procedure disassociated the B56""" 


subunit from the other subunits of the tripartite PP2A-B56 complex whereas 
non-denaturing immunoprecipitation conditions (lane 1) do not. The CP?” 
and C’P* catalytic subunits are detected with a commercial antibody. 
The B56°*"" samples generated in this way were incubated with the 
indicated components. ‘Eluted’ indicates reactions in which the B55°*?! 
immunoprecipitate was incubated with a peptide corresponding to the PP 
docking site on B56"""' (CWPKVNSSKEVLF) to disassociate the PP1?"*? 
enzyme from the PP2A-B55"*"' complex before a re-purification isolated 

the PP1”*? complex once more. It was this re-isolated PP1”"*” that was used 
for the assay in lane 9 while the residual PP2A-B55"°"! was used in the assay 
in lane 6. The impact of this disassociation can be seen by comparing lanes 8 
and 9. The PP1”? immunoprecipitate exhibited a low level of B56-Phos 
phosphatase activity when the elution step was not performed. Displacement 
of partner molecules through peptide incubation removed the activity that 
reduced B56-Phos reactivity in the uneluted PP1”” precipitates. The inhibitor 
profiles all support the conclusion that this assay specifically detected PP2A- 
B55"*»! activity. Phos-Stop is a commercial pan-phosphatase inhibitor. 

c-f, PP2A-B55"**" activity assays of cultures in which mitotic progression 
had been synchronized by the Cdk1°“, 33 arrest/release protocol. The 
quantification of these assays is presented in Fig. 4f-i. Biological replicates: 
n= 2 for all panels except the right panel of b, where n = 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Mitotic control of phosphatase activities. 

A schematic representation of the control and activity levels of the three 
phosphatase activities. This view is derived from bulk activity assays. We 
believe that localized reactions at particular times at discrete locations will 
differ; however the basic relationships between the three phosphatases outlined 
here will apply. Left, as previously established in a number of studies'”~"”, 
PP1”"* activity is repressed by Cdk1-cyclin B phosphorylation upon mitotic 
commitment through phosphorylation on T316 at a rate that exceeds the rate at 
which auto-dephosphorylation reactivates inhibited PP1. PP1?*? T316 
phosphorylation also targets PP1"*” for destruction to further reduce PP1?*? 
activity, although the majority of the protein persists. It is currently unclear 
whether this reflects a highly localized destruction of a particular pool of 
PP1* in its entirety or a rate of destruction across the population that is 
simply too slow to outcompete synthesis. Cyclin B destruction curtails the 
inhibitory phosphorylation on T316, enabling PP1”*” to auto-reactivate and 
persist in an active state for the remainder of mitosis. Middle, PP2A-B55?*>! 
activity is inhibited upon mitotic commitment (Extended Data Fig. 9a). 

The mechanism by which this inhibition is achieved is currently unclear. 

The inactivated PP2A-B55"*"! recruits T316-phosphorylated (and therefore 


catalytically compromised) PP1”* upon mitotic commitment. Cyclin B 
destruction upon the metaphase/anaphase transition promotes PP1?*? 
reactivation (left). The reactivation of the PP2A-B55°*>!-associated PP1?' 
enables this PP1”** to reactivate PP2A-B55°*", PP1?*? then disassociates 
from B55°*>!, The molecular basis for the staged association between PP1?*? 
and B55’""! upon mitotic commitment and dissociation at the metaphase/ 
anaphase transition remains to be established. PP2A-B55"*" persists in an 
active state for the remainder of mitosis. Right, PP2A-B56"*" activity is 
inhibited upon mitotic commitment (Extended Data Fig. 9a). The mechanism 
by which this inhibition is achieved is currently unclear. Polo”! activation 
upon mitotic commitment enables it to phosphorylate $378 within the PP1- 
docking site on B56°*" to block PP1”"” recruitment to this B’ regulatory 
subunit of the PP2A-B56 holoenzyme. This phosphorylation persists to block 
PP1” recruitment until telophase when the balance between Polo’'®! kinase 
and PP2A-B55"*"! phosphatase activities tips in favour of PP2A-B55""”! to 
remove phosphate from $378, thereby promoting the recruitment of active, 
T316-dephosphorylated PP1”!”. PP1"* recruitment enables this phosphatase 
to reactivate the PP2A-B56""" holoenzyme. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | PP1”*?, PP2A-B55"°"! and PP2A-B56°""" 
activities decline as cells arrest cell cycle progression in mitosis, and the 
association between human PP1 and PP2A-B56 isoforms. a, The 
temperature of Eg5“'7.24 B55?*"! HA, Eg5"7.24 B56" HA and Eg5™”.24 
cultures that had been grown overnight to early log phase in supplemented 
EMM2 medium at 25 °C was increased to 36 °C at t = 0 to inactivate this 
kinesin 5 and so arrest cell cycle progression in mitosis*’. Samples were taken 
for the phosphatase assays and to monitor the degree of mitotic arrest by 
scoring the frequency of cells with condensed chromosomes”®. Protein 
phosphatase assays were conducted as described for Extended Data Figs 1b, 6b 
and 7b. Each activity declined as there was an increase in the frequency of 
cells in which the inability to form a bipolar spindle has triggered a mitotic 


arrest due to activation of the spindle assembly checkpoint. b, Two-hybrid 
assays with the indicated human PP1 isoforms with wild-type and mutant 
isoforms of the conserved core domain (sequences encoding amino acids 
84-400) of human B56y. c, The mutations introduced in each case. d, Blotting 
the cell extracts from the two-hybrid clones shown in b with 12CA5 and 9E10 
monoclonal antibodies that recognized HA and Myc epitopes within the 
cassettes harbouring the Gal4 activation and DNA-binding domains, 
respectively, indicated that equivalent protein expression levels were achieved 
for each version of the protein. Thus, the failure of the PP1-docking site 
mutants indicates that the change in the PP1-docking site abolished the affinity 
between the two molecules. Biological replicates: for a and d, n = 1; forb, n = 3. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | PP1-docking-site mutations do not alter the 
stoichiometry of PP2A subunits in immunoprecipitation assays or of 
holoenzymes isolated by TAP-tag purification. a—c, Immunoprecipitation 
reactions from cell extracts of the indicated strains in which the 12CA5 
antibodies were used to precipitate epitope-tagged versions of the B55°*”! or 
B56"*"! PP2A regulatory subunits or in which polyclonal antibodies against 
GFP were used to precipitate a GFP-tagged version of the A°**’ PP2A 
scaffolding subunit. Although mutation of either the PP1-docking site motif 
sequences or the B56°"".S378D mutation abolished PP1 precipitation with 
each PP2A holoenzyme, they had no impact upon the stoichiometry of PP2A 
subunits precipitating with either the regulatory or the scaffolding subunits. 
We conclude that the PP1-docking site mutations do not alter the integrity 
of the PP2A-B55 or PP2A-B56 holoenzyme complexes. The ability to detect 
$377/S378 phosphorylation in AP” precipitates consolidates the data in 
Extended Data Fig. 5g to demonstrate that this site between the two elements of 


the PP1-docking site of B56"! can be phosphorylated in the PP2A-B56"""" 
holoenzyme complexes. Catalytic C’P" and C’P” and the scaffolding A’ 
subunits of PP2A were detected with commercial antibodies. d, The tandem 
affinity purification scheme used to isolate PP2A phosphatases from yeast 
cultures via the TAP tag fused to the scaffolding A’**' subunit. e, Coomassie- 
stained 4-12% SDS-NUPAGE gradient gels of AP**'. TAP purifications of the 
indicated strains. The disappearance of bands upon gene deletion combined 
with mass spectrometric analysis of isolated bands after a further round of 
purification (Extended Data Fig. 5b, c) confirms that this procedure isolates 
PP2A enzymes. The persistence of the wild-type pattern in B55°*”". PDSN, 
B56°°"" PDSN and B56°""'.S378A strains indicates that these mutations do not 
alter the composition of either PP2A holoenzyme, that is, they do not alter the 
structural bonds that maintain the integrity of the PP2A holoenzyme 
complexes, as predicted from existing current crystal structures of PP2A 
holoenzyme complexes*’. Biological replicates: for all panels, n = 2. 
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Native structure of photosystem II at 1.95 A 
resolution viewed by femtosecond X-ray pulses 


Michihiro Suga'*, Fusamichi Akita!*, Kunio Hirata’, Go Ueno’, Hironori Murakami’, Yoshiki Nakajima’, Tetsuya Shimizu’, 
Keitaro Yamashita”, Masaki Yamamoto’, Hideo Ago? & Jian-Ren Shen! 


Photosynthesis converts light energy into biologically useful chem- 
ical energy vital to life on Earth. The initial reaction of photosynthesis 
takes place in photosystem II (PSII), a 700-kilodalton homodimeric 
membrane protein complex that catalyses photo-oxidation of water 
into dioxygen through an S-state cycle of the oxygen evolving com- 
plex (OEC). The structure of PSII has been solved by X-ray diffrac- 
tion (XRD) at 1.9 angstrém resolution, which revealed that the OEC 
isa Mn,CaO;-cluster coordinated by a well defined protein environ- 
ment’. However, extended X-ray absorption fine structure (EXAFS) 
studies showed that the manganese cations in the OEC are easily re- 
duced by X-ray irradiation’, and slight differences were found in the 
Mn-Mn distances determined by XRD‘, EXAFS*” and theoretical 
studies* *. Here we report a ‘radiation-damage-free’ structure of PSII 
from Thermosynechococcus vulcanus in the S, state at a resolution 
of 1.95 angstroms using femtosecond X-ray pulses of the SPring-8 
angstrém compact free-electron laser (SACLA) and hundreds of large, 
highly isomorphous PSII crystals. Compared with the structure from 
XRD, the OEC in the X-ray free electron laser structure has Mn-Mn 
distances that are shorter by 0.1-0.2 angstréms. The valences of each 
manganese atom were tentatively assigned as Mn1D(111), Mn2C(1v), 
Mn3B(tIv) and Mn4A (111), based on the average Mn-ligand distances 
and analysis of the Jahn-Teller axis on Mn(i1). One of the oxo- 
bridged oxygens, O5, has significantly longer distances to Mn than 
do the other oxo-oxygen atoms, suggesting that O5 is a hydroxide 
ion instead of a normal oxygen dianion and therefore may serve as 
one of the substrate oxygen atoms. These findings provide a structural 
basis for the mechanism of oxygen evolution, and we expect that this 
structure will provide a blueprint for the design of artificial catalysts 
for water oxidation. 

PSII is a multi-subunit pigment-protein complex embedded in the 
thylakoid membranes of higher plants, green algae and cyanobacteria, 
and is the only molecular machine capable of oxidizing water by use of 
visible light. Water molecules are split into electrons, hydrogen atoms 
and oxygen molecules at the catalytic centre of PSII, namely, the OEC, 
through four electron and/or proton removing steps as described in the 
S;-state cycle (with i = 0-4, where i indicates the number of oxidative 
equivalents accumulated). Because of its ability to split water, the OEC 
is considered a promising template for the synthesis of artificial catalysts 
for water-splitting aimed at obtaining clean and renewable energy from 
sunlight, which is considered a promising way to supplement the con- 
sumption of limited and environmentally unfriendly fossil fuels. 

In order to elucidate the mechanism of the water-splitting reaction, the 
structure of PSII has been studied extensively by XRD, with a resolution 
that has gradually increased from 3.8 to 1.9 A using synchrotron radi- 
ation (SR) X-ray sources’’'*'*. In particular, the SR structure of PSII at 
atomic resolution revealed that the OEC is a Mn,CaO, cluster organized 
into a distorted-chair shape, in which the cuboidal part is composed of 
Mn;CaO, and the outer manganese is attached via two [1-oxo-bridges’. 
The high-resolution structure also revealed that four water molecules 


are coordinated to the Mn,CaO; cluster, among which, two are coordi- 
nated to the Ca** ion and two are attached to the outer manganese’ 
(designated Mn4A; the naming of the Mn ions employed in this study 
combines the nomenclatures of those used in the EXAFS* and XRD? 
studies). Although these provided an important structural basis for the 
mechanism of water-splitting, the average Mn-ligand and Mn-Mn dis- 
tances were found to be slightly longer than those deduced from EXAFS*” 
and from computational analysis based on the SR structure*"“*. This has 
been suggested to result from radiation damage, as hydrated electrons 
generated by X-ray irradiation” are able to reduce metal catalytic cen- 
tres (such as the OEC in PSII) rapidly, although the SR PSII structure 
at 1.9 A resolution was obtained with an X-ray dose much reduced com- 
pared to those used previously’*’. Based on the EXAFS analysis, the 
dose used for collecting the SR structure at 1.9 A resolution may cause 
25% of the Mn ions in the OEC to be reduced to 2+ ions’. Such radi- 
ation damage to biological samples is inevitable with SR X-ray sources, 
since the shortest time to collect a diffraction image is of the order of one 
second, which is long enough for structural changes to occur upon break- 
age of covalent bonds by the radicals generated by the strong X-ray 
irradiation. 

In order to eliminate the radiation damage, a new approach employ- 
ing a femtosecond X-ray free electron laser (XFEL) has been developed 
which demonstrated that a radiation-damage-free structure may be ob- 
tained by using the ultra-short and high-brilliance XFEL pulses to col- 
lect diffraction images before the onset of radiation damage (a ‘diffraction 
before destruction’ approach)”. So far XFEL has been mainly used to 
collect diffraction data from nanocrystals using the method of serial fem- 
tosecond crystallography (SFX), in which a stream of nanometre-to- 
micrometre sized crystals flows across the XFEL beam and a large number 
of single-crystal diffraction data are collected in random orientations 
at room temperature, and the data obtained are processed by a Monte 
Carlo approach”. However, as diffraction intensities are proportional 
to the diffraction volume and inversely proportional to the unit cell 
volume”, the resolution obtainable with this method is limited, especially 
for large membrane protein complexes such as PSII and cytochrome c 
oxidase (CcO), whose unit cell volumes exceed 6 MA?. In addition, the 
nanometre-micrometre sized crystals used for SFX are often obtained 
under sub-optimal conditions, and their properties are easily affected 
by post-crystallization handling procedures; all of these will limit the 
resolution of large membrane protein crystals. Very recently, it was 
demonstrated that a radiation-damage-free structure can be obtained 
from large crystals using the XFEL beam by collecting still diffraction 
images at a cryogenic temperature from well separated positions in a 
crystal and by using a number of large, highly isomorphous crystals. 
This method has been used successfully to obtain a radiation-damage- 
free structure of CcO at 1.9A resolution”®. Here we determined the 
radiation-damage-free structure of PSII in the dark-stable Sj state 
by use of this method and hundreds of large PSII crystals with high 
isomorphism. 
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Mn4A 


Still diffraction images were collected with XFEL provided by SACLA 
and large PSII crystals (1.2 X 0.5 X 0.2 mm). Each irradiation point on 
a crystal was separated by 50 jim (Extended Data Fig. 1a, b), which has 
been shown to be enough to avoid the effect of radiation damage from 
the previous irradiation point” (see Methods). The crystals were rotated 
in steps of 0.2° following the previous irradiation, which was smaller 
than one-third of the typical mosaic spread of the PSII crystals; this en- 
sured data quality high enough for the subsequent structural refinement”. 
Diffraction spots up to 1.85 A resolution were observed (Extended Data 


Figure 1 | Atomic structure of the OEC by XFEL. 
a, Electron density maps of the OEC. Grey, 
2mF, — DF, map contoured at 7o; magenta, 
2mF, — DF, map contoured at 150; green, 
mF, — DF. map contoured at 60. The 2mF, — DF, 
map was calculated before placing any atoms in the 
OEC, and the mF, — DF, map was calculated 
after introducing the manganese and calcium 
atoms but without the oxygen atoms and water 
molecules. Colour codes for atoms: grey, 
manganese; blue, calcium; red, oxo-oxygen; yellow, 
7 O5; orange, water. Numbers 1-4 in the red 

© Mn2c spheres indicate 01-O4 atoms, and 1D, 2C, 3B and 
4A indicate the four manganese ions named by 
a combination of crystal structure and previous 
EXAFS numbering. b, Mn-Mn distances in the 
OEC (in A). Roman numerals in the spheres 
indicate the valence of manganese atoms assigned 
in this work. Oxygen atoms in the OEC are 
shown pink. c, Mn-Ca distances in the OEC 
(in A). d, Mn-O, Ca-O, Mn-water and 
Ca-water distances in the OEC (in A). 


2.6 2.5 


Fig. 2); we collected two independent data sets, data set 1 with 5,592 still 
images from 254 crystals, and data set 2 with 2,058 images from 82 crys- 
tals, from which two complete data sets were processed, both to 1.95 A 
resolution. The total absorbed dose and photon density of each irradi- 
ation point for both data sets were 1.4 MGy and 0.26 x 10'° photons 
per um”, respectively, which were approximately equal to that each irra- 
diation point received in the SR data set used for the analysis of the 1.9 A 
structure’. Structure analysis was performed as described in Methods, and 
the statistics for the diffraction experiments and structural refinement 


Table 1 | OEC interatomic distances obtained using XFEL and SR techniques 


XFEL SR XFEL SR XFEL SR 

Mn-Mn Ca-O B-factor 

Mn1D-Mn2C 2.68 (0.05)* 2.8 Ca-O1 2.61 (0.03)* 24 Mn1D 23.4 (3.3)* 24.3 

Mn1D-Mn3B 3.20 (0.08)* 33 Ca-02 2.67 (0.06)* 25 Mn2c 23.4 (1.4)* 24.8 

Mn1D-Mn4A 4.95 (0.04)* 5.0 Ca-O5 2.54 (0.08)* 2.7 Mn3B 22.0 (2.2)* 24.5 

Mn2C-Mn3B 2.70 (0.03)* 29 Mn4A 23.4 (1.6)* 275 

Mn2C-Mn4A 5.21 (0.04)* 5.4 Water Ca 33.0 (3.8)* 26.0 

Mn3B-Mn4A 2.87 (0.03)* 3.0 Mn4A-W1 2.25 (0.08)* 2.2 Ol 23.3 (3.6)* 23.8 
Mn4A-W2 2.10 (0.09)* 2.2 02 22.6 (2.1)* 26.3 

Mn-Ca Ca-W3 2.60 (0.01)* 24 03 26.3 (6.5)* 25.2 

Mn1D-Ca 3.47 (0.03)* 3.5 Ca-W4 2.47 (0.04)* 25 04 20.7 (2.1)* 27.2 

Mn2C-Ca 3.32 (0.03)* 34 05-w2 3.00 (0.09)* 3.1 05 17.7 (2.3)* 26.1 

Mn3B-Ca 3.40 (0.06)* 3.4 05-W3 3.12 (0.13)* 3.1 Overall OEC 23.6 (2.0)* 25.6 

Mn4A-Ca 3.77 (0.06)* 3.8 W2-W3 3.26 (0.09)* 3.3. All atoms 35.1 35.2 

Mn-O Ligand 

Mn1D-01 1.80 (0.05)* 19 n1D-E189 1.79 (0.02)* 1.9 

Mn1D-03 1.87 (0.08)* 18 n1D-H332 2.12 (0.03)* 2.2 

Mn1D-05 2.70 (0.01)* 2.6 n1D-D342 2.22 (0.05)* 2.3 

Mn2C-O1 1.82 (0.07)* 2.1 n2C-D342 2.13 (0.04)* 2.2 

Mn2C-02 1.83 (0.07)* 2.1 n2C-A344 1.90 (0.06)* 2.0 

Mn2C-03 2.02 (0.06)* 2.1 n2C-E354+ 2.13 (0.05)* 2.2 

Mn3B-02 1.90 (0.12)* 19 n3B-E333 2.06 (0.03)* 2.1 

Mn3B-03 2.06 (0.07)* 2.1 n3B-E354+ 2.13 (0.02)* 2.2 

Mn3B-04 1.90 (0.02)* 2.1 n4A-D170 2.03 (0.04)* 2.1 

Mn3B-05 2.20 (0.14)* 24 n4A-E333 2.08 (0.02)* 2.2 

Mn4A-04 2.02 (0.05)* 2.1 Ca-D170 2.36 (0.08)* 24 

Mn4A-05 2.33 (0.03)* 2.5 Ca-A344 2.43 (0.01)* 2.5 

The Mn-Mn, Mn-Ca, Mn-0O, Ca-O, water and ligand distances are given in A. Values for the XFEL structure are the average of four monomers, whereas values for the SR structure are the average of two monomers. 

* Numbers in parentheses represent standard derivations calculated from four PSII monomers. For the individual values in each monomer, see Extended Data Table 2. 

+ Residue from the CP43 protein. 
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are given in Extended Data Table 1. The Rg. values were 0.238 (data 
set 1) and 0.225 (data set 2), which, together with the 1.95 A resolution, 
allowed us to build the structure of the OEC unambiguously. In this 
structure, the positions of heavy metals were confirmed clearly, even in 
the anomalous difference Fourier map (Fig. 1a, Extended Data Fig. 3a, b). 
In fact, the B-factors for the OEC atoms (23.6 A”) were found to be lower 
than those observed in the overall protein atoms of both XFEL (35.1 A?) 
and SR (35.2 A?) structures (Table 1, Extended Data Tables 1 and 2), 
showing the reliability of the OEC structure. Nevertheless, we repeated 
the same experiments using the crystals from different preparations in 
the two data sets to verify the reproducibility of the bond distances 
within the OEC, which showed a very good agreement among the four 
PSII monomers in the two independent dimer structures. 

The overall architecture of the OEC in the XFEL structure is very sim- 
ilar to that of the SR structure (PDB ID 3ARC), but distinct differences 
were observed in Mn-Mn and Mn-O distances (Figs 1b-d and 2a, Ex- 
tended Data Table 3). For comparison, we take the average distances 
from four monomers of the two independent dimers, and the average 
Mn-Mnh distances were 2.7 A for Mn1D-Mn2C, 3.2 A for Mn1D-Mn3B, 
5.0 A for Mn1D-Mn4A, 2.7 A for Mn2C-Mn3B, 5.2 A for Mn2C-Mn4A 
and 2.9 A for Mn3B-Mn4A (Fig. 1b, Table 1, Extended Data Table 2). All 
of these distances were 0.1-0.2 A shorter than those in the SR structure, 
in good accordance with the results of EXAFS*” and theoretical calcul- 
ations* "*. This clearly indicated that the X-ray damage possibly included 
in the previous SR structure has been eliminated. In particular, we assigned 
two 2.7 A Mn-Mn vectors to Mn1D-Mn2C and Mn2C-Mn3B and one 
2.8-2.9 A vector to Mn3B-Mn4A; the presence of these three vectors 
has been suggested by precision EXAFS measurements, although their 
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Figure 2 | Comparison of the OEC structures 
obtained by XFEL and SR. a, Superposition of 
three OEC structures, two from XFEL and one 
from SR. The OEC is depicted as in Fig. la. 

b, Superposition of the OEC and its ligand 
environment from the three structures. For clarity, 
the structures are rotated relative to that shown in 
a. Additional water molecules close to the OEC 
are also shown as spheres. c, An enlarged view of 
the region boxed by red dashed lines in b. In all 
three panels, the structure from XFEL data set 1 
is coloured by atomic element as in Fig. la. 
Structures from XFEL data set 2 and SR are 
coloured in green and purple, respectively. 


D1-Y161 


exact geometry may not be the same as that revealed from the crystal 
structure*”. In contrast to the slightly shorter Mn—Mn distances, no clear 
differences were observed in the Mn-Ca distances compared with those 
in the SR structure (there were three proximal Mn-Ca distances with 
3.5 A for Mn1D-Ca, 3.3 A for Mn2C-Ca, 3.4 A for Mn3B-Ca, and one 
distal distance of 3.8 A for Mn4A-Ca, see Fig. 1c, Table 1, Extended 
Data Table 3). The OEC model proposed from the EXAFS studies has 
possibly one to two interactions of Mn-Ca distance around 3.9 A, which 
is different from the present XFEL structure*. 

A distinct feature of the SR OEC structure is the unusual position of 
O5, which binds weakly to Mn1D, Mn3B, Mn4A and Ca with distances 
ranging from 2.4 to 2.7 A!. In the XFEL structure, the average bond dis- 
tances were 2.2 A for Mn3B-O5, 2.3 A for Mn4A-05, 2.7 A for Mn1D- 
O5, and 2.5 A for Ca—O5 (Fig. 1d, Table 1, Extended Data Table 3). 
Compared with the SR structure, three bond distances from O5 to Mn3B, 
Mn4A and Ca were shortened by 0.2 A; in contrast, the distance to Mn1D 
was elongated by 0.1 A. The longer Mn4A-OS distance in the SR struc- 
ture may imply that Mn4A has received some reduction by the attack 
of hydrated electrons generated by the radiation damage, leading to a 
longer distance to O5 in the SR structure; this in turn implies that Mn4A 
is more prone to radiation damage than Mn1D because of its dangling 
position which leads to a larger exposure to the solvent (and hence easier 
access by the free radicals), whereas Mn1D exists in the solid cuboidal 
part of the structure with less exposure to the solvent. Recent compu- 
tational studies failed to reproduce the long bond distances from O5 to 
the Mn ions, and instead resulted in strong binding to either Mn1D or 
Mn4A (with bond lengths shorter than 1.9 A), giving rise to either R- 
type (right-side open) or L-type (left-side open) structures, when O5 is 
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assumed to be in a deprotonated state’*"*. Our XFEL structure showed 
that O5 indeed exists in a position closer to Mn4A than to Mn1D, how- 
ever, such preference for Mn4A was much less than that shown by typ- 
ical theoretical analyses, and the unusual nature of the bonds involving 
O5 is largely preserved. Therefore, we confirmed that the longer distances 
of j1-oxo bridges from O5 were an intrinsic and remarkable feature of 
the OEC structure, not an artefact of X-ray reduction. Based on this, 
we propose that O5 is a hydroxide ion rather than an oxygen dianion 
(deprotonated oxygen) in the S, state. Indeed, theoretical calculations 
based on the assumption that O5 is a hydroxide ion have yielded long 
bond distances between O5 and nearby Mn ions that are largely com- 
parable with the present XFEL structure’!”®. 

Another feature of the Mn-O bond distances in the XFEL structure 
was that all of the oxo-bridges connected with Mn2C were 0.1-0.3 A 
shorter than the corresponding distances in the previous SR structure’, 
which may indicate that Mn2C was also partially photo-reduced in the 
SR structure. Furthermore, structural differences were also found in the 
ligand environment around the OEC between the XFEL and SR struc- 
tures. All of the ligand groups coordinated to the OEC had slightly shorter 
distances, some of them faced in slightly different directions and some 
water molecules existed in different positions (Table 1, Fig. 2b and 2c, 
Extended Data Table 3). In contrast, no apparent differences were ob- 
served in the acceptor side (the bound plastoquinone acceptors Q4 and 
Qs, and the non-haem iron) or the region surrounding Yp (D2-Y160) 
in the D2 subunit. 

Based on the current XFEL structure, all of the four Mn ions are six- 
coordinated (Extended Data Fig. 4a—d). The averaged ligand distances, 
including those to amino acids, oxo-bridges and terminal water ligands, 
are 2.1 A for Mn1D, 2.0A for Mn2C, 2.0 A for Mn3B and 2.1 A for 
Mn4A (Extended Data Table 4). Because of the longer pair of Mn1D- 
O05/OD2 (D1-Asp342) and Mn4A-O5/W1 (one of the two water ligands 
to Mn4A) distances, the average ligand distances of Mn1D and Mn4A 
are slightly longer than those of Mn2C and Mn3B. These longer pairs 
also contributed to the non-uniform distribution of the ligand distances, 
which is a typical characteristic of Mn ions in the 3+ oxidation state hav- 
inga Jahn-Teller axis (Extended Data Fig. 5a, b, Extended Data Table 4). 
Based on the high oxidation scenario—that the oxidation states of the 
four Mn ions are (III, III, IV, IV) in the S, state—we propose that the 
valences of Mn1D, Mn2C, Mn3B and Mn4A can be assigned as III, IV, 
IV and III, respectively. This assignment is supported by the near-centre 
localization of the O5 atom, as the III valence of the two Mn ions (Mn1D 
and Mn4A) connected to the two sides of the O5 atom would lead toa 
longer and almost equal distance for the two Mn-O bonds as observed 
in the XFEL structure (Fig. 3). The assignment of Mn1D as in a 3+ 
valence state is consistent with the proposal from the combined study 
of multi-frequency electron paramagnetic resonance, °° Mn-electron nu- 
clear double-resonance and theoretical calculations showing that Mn1D 
is a 3+ ion in the S, state’’. 

The present XFEL structure provides important clues to the mech- 
anism of water oxidation. The unusual properties of 05 and the proposal 
that itisan OH ion in the S, state suggests that it is a water molecule in 
the So state; upon transition from So to S;, a proton is released from the 
O5 site, leading to the OH species in the S, state. These inferences 
strongly suggest that O5 provides one of the substrate water molecules 
for the O=O bond formation, which is in agreement with recent 70 
electron-electron double resonance-detected NMR experiments”. Based 
on the involvement of O5, formation of the O=O bond in the water 
oxidation reaction can proceed between O5 and another nearby oxygen 
atom, which could be a newly inserted water molecule, as proposed 
in ref. 29 and supported by a recent advanced EPR study” (Fig. 3). It 
should be pointed out, however, that the second oxygen atom might in- 
stead be provided by one of the already present terminal water ligands, 
W2 or W3, without imposing the insertion of a new water molecule 
(Fig. 3), as both W2 and W3 are within hydrogen-bond distances to 
O5 and therefore may be able to move towards to O5 to form the O=O 
bond during the S-state transition. Determination of which mechanism 
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Figure 3 | Possible mechanisms for the oxygen-evolving reaction. O5 in the 
S; state is connected to both Mn1D(m) and Mn4A(m). Upon transition from 
S, to S,, an electron may be removed from Mn4A, leading to a right-side 
open structure (‘R-type’), or from Mn1D, leading to a left-side open structure 
(‘L-type’). Both structures will allow insertion of a new water molecule 
during the subsequent S-state transition, preparing for the transition state 
immediately before O=O bond (indicated by a red bond in the right-hand 
structure in the bottom row) formation. Alternatively, the transition state ready 
for O=O bond formation may be formed by moving either W2 or W3 
towards O5 (indicated by orange arrows in the left-hand structure in the 
bottom row). See text for more details. Colour code is the same as Fig. 1a. 


is correct will require further XFEL experiments to analyse the inter- 
mediate structures at atomic resolution, using the approach established 
in this study. 
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METHODS 


Pulse parameters of SACLA. The pulse parameters of SACLA were as follows: 
pulse duration, 10 fs or shorter; pulse flux, 2.6 X 10°° photons; photon energy, 10.0 keV; 
beam size, 4.0 (H) X 2.5(V) uum? (FWHM) ata position 20 mm downstream from 
the focal position of the X-ray beam; pulse frequency, 30 Hz. 
Preparation of crystals of T. vulcanus PSII in the S, state. Highly active dimeric 
PSII core complexes were purified from the thermophilic cyanobacterium T. vul- 
canus and crystallized as described previously'*’. The crystals appeared in a few days 
and reached their maximum size of 1.2 X 0.5 X 0.2 mm within one week. The crys- 
tals were stored at 12 °C in the crystallization buffer’ to which glycerol, PEG 1,450 
and PEG 5,000 MME were added gradually with an increment of 1% for each of the 
reagents every 30 min. When the cryoprotectant reagents reached the final concen- 
trations of 25% glycerol, 10% PEG 1,450 and 10% PEG 5,000 MME, the crystals were 
quickly frozen in a nitrogen stream at 100 K. Purification, crystallization and freez- 
ing of the crystals were performed in the dark or under dim green light. Therefore, 
the crystals were fixed into the dark-stable S; state. 
Evaluation of radiation damage propagation induced by XFEL irradiation. 
Before image data collection, the distance that radiation damage induced by each 
XFEL pulse may propagate was evaluated by following the protocol developed by 
our group using PSII crystals”. In brief, a point on a large PSII crystal was exposed 
to an XFEL pulse with full intensity, followed by irradiation by weak XFEL pulses 
with an intensity attenuated by two orders of magnitude applied to various points 
separated by 1 jim to 50 1m with a step of 1 jtm in both vertical and horizontal 
directions from the originally irradiated point. The numbers of diffraction spots of 
each still image obtained with the weak XFEL pulses were counted at various dis- 
tances from the originally irradiated point, and the radiation damage was defined 
to occur when the number of diffraction spots was lower than that expected from a 
crystal without prior exposure to the full intensity XFEL pulse. The distance of pro- 
pagation of radiation damage determined in this way for PSII crystals was very sim- 
ilar to those determined for other protein crystals such as lysozyme and CcO, which 
is around 10 um”. No perceptible radiation damage was detected beyond 11 1m 
from the irradiation point with a full intensity XFEL pulse. Thus we estimated that 
as long as each irradiation point was spatially separated by 15 jim, they would not 
be affected by other XFEL pulses and the diffraction images would be essentially 
identical to the ones from intact PSII crystals. In order to ensure a complete avoid- 
ance of radiation damage from adjacent XFEL pulses, we adopted a distance of 
50 um (an additional 35 jum ‘safety margin’ was used) between each irradiation point 
to collect consecutive still images from the large PSII crystals. 
Diffraction experiments. All images were collected at beamline 3 of SACLA using 
a Rayonix MX225-HE detector. The very strong X-ray pulse of SACLA at its focused 
position produced physical damage in crystals placed at that focus; some cracked 
or burst, making data collection difficult. To avoid such damage, the samples were 
set at a position 20 mm downstream from the focal position of the X-ray beam to 
reduce the flux density of XFEL pulses irradiated onto the crystals. This basically 
eliminated physical damage, thereby enabling more efficient data collection. 
Still diffraction images were recorded from the large PSII crystals sequentially. 
Before the irradiation by an XFEL pulse, the crystal was moved by at least 50 um 
and rotated by 0.2° (Extended Data Fig. 1a, b). This stepwise rotation was aimed to 
record consecutive still diffraction images so that they could be processed in the same 
manner as the conventional oscillation diffraction method. Here, the size of the ro- 
tation step should be smaller than one-third of the crystal mosaicity to ensure the 
consecutiveness of the images based on the studies using crystals of lysozyme and 
CcO”*. As the typical mosaicity of the PSII crystals was 0.60° to 0.80°', a 0.2° step was 
adequate. 
Processing of the diffraction images. Some of the images recorded had signifi- 
cantly lower or higher intensities than typical images, probably due to fluctuations 
in the XFEL pulses. This situation was more severe for the first half of the images of 
data set 1 than for the rest of data set 1 and data set 2 because ofa larger variation in 
the pulse intensities during collection of the first half of the images of data set 1. The 
intensities of the first half images of data set 1 were therefore scaled for each crystal 
on the basis of the Jy values from an X-ray beam monitor placed in the optics hutch. 
The standard deviations of the averaged pixel values in the groups derived from the 
same crystal decreased by 30% after the scaling process (Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). 
Among these images, (1) the images that showed characteristics of ‘not single’ or 
‘cracked’ crystals, or (2) a block of images that had a significant discontinuity in the 
course of the crystal rotation that made the data processing as continuous rotational 
images impossible, were not processed. In these cases, we restarted the diffraction 
experiments with a new crystal to cover all the unique reflections in the asymmetric 
unit of the reciprocal space. The images selected based on these criteria were pro- 
cessed with the programs ipmosflm and scala in CCP4”. The final images used for 
structural refinement were selected as follows: we discarded the ‘block’ of processed 
images whose diffraction limit was lower than 2.5 A resolution, or the ones that 
made the statistics worse significantly. Those images were selected one-by-one by 


eye. Since we collected multiple images at similar rotational angles with multiple 
crystals, the selection of images with resolution higher than 2.5 A did not affect the 
completeness of our data as shown in Extended Data Table 1. 

The total dose was calculated with the program RADDOSE”, which showed that 
the total dose absorbed and photon density were 1.4 MGy and 0.26 x 10'° photons 
per pm”, respectively, for each irradiation point in a crystal. This total dose and 
photon density was approximately equal to that each point received for the data set 
collected previously at the SR source. The conditions and statistics for diffraction 
experiments are provided in Extended Data Table 1, which showed that the unit cell 
constants were slightly different between the XFEL and SR data. This is because, as 
we have shown previously'*’, post-crystallization treatment is very important to 
obtain better and isomorphous diffracting PSII crystals. Our crystals are very sen- 
sitive to cryo-conditions, and the conditions (that is, the composition of the final 
cryo-protectant buffer) we used in this work were slightly different from those used 
in the previous work. We used 25% glycerol, 10% PEG 1,450 and 10% PEG 5,000 
MME for the final cryo-protectant solution, whereas 25% glycerol and 20% PEG 
3000 were used in the previous cases for the SR data collection. This may be the rea- 
son for the unit cell change between the XFEL and SR data. 

The R-factor between data set 1 and data set 2 is 0.177. This is larger than the R- 
factors among sub-data sets obtained from the same data sets, which is typically less 
than 0.05 based on our studies at synchrotron sources. This is largely due to an 
insufficient isomorphism among the crystals grown from different batches of sam- 
ples between data sets 1 and 2, although we cultured, purified and crystallized the 
sample using the same protocols. 

Structural determination. The initial phase information up to 3.0 A resolution was 
obtained by the molecular replacement method with the Phaser program in CCP4* 
using the 1.9 A resolution structure (PDB ID 3ARC) asa search model, in which all 
of the cofactors including OEC, amino acid residues coordinating OEC and water 
molecules were omitted. The phases obtained were then extended and improved 
using the program DM in CCP4*. Because the XFEL structure and the SR structure 
were essentially equivalent at 3.0 A resolution, the phases obtained after density mod- 
ification should not be biased by the SR structure. The model was built manually 
using COOT* in the resulting electron density map (F, X exp (izpm)). The struc- 
tural refinement was carried out with Phenix**. OEC was not included in the struc- 
tural model until the final stage of the structural refinement which is described in 
the next section. 

Refinement of the OEC structure. The positions of four manganese atoms, one 
calcium atom and ligand residues were clearly visible in the 2mF, — DF, map be- 
fore placement of any of these atoms (Fig. 1a), whereas the positions of the five oxo- 
oxygen atoms were clearly identified in the mF, — DF- map after placement of the 
manganese and calcium atoms as shown in Fig. la. When we started to build the 
OEC model, we placed the Mn4CaOs cluster manually, and performed the struc- 
tural refinement with strict restraints for bond distances (Mn-O and Ca-O) that 
were taken exactly from the SR structure (PDB ID 3ARC). This refinement resulted 
in a shortening of all Mn—Mn distances compared to the SR structure, and some of 
the positions of the refined oxo-oxygen atoms using ‘the strict SR structure restraints’ 
for Mn-O and Ca-O distances did not agree well with the positions identified from 
the mF, — DF, map calculated before placing any oxo-oxygen atoms. Moreover, the 
refinement with ‘the strict SR structure restraints’ for Mn—Mn distances but loose 
restraints for Mn-O and Ca-O led to a significant increase in the residual density 
in the mF, — DF. map. Therefore, although the overall shape was very similar, the 
OEC in the XFEL structure was apparently different from that in the SR structure 
in terms of the positions of the individual atoms. Therefore, the refinements were 
accomplished with rounds of geometry optimizations in which the optimal geo- 
metry for the Mn4CaO; cluster was determined from the previous refined structure 
under loose constraints for bond distances of Mn-O and Ca-O. Then the restrained 
refinement was performed successively using the modified ‘new library for the 
bond distances. This geometry optimization procedure was repeated several times 
until no further changes in the bond distances were observed, and the correctness 
of the structural refinements was confirmed by checking the decrease in the resid- 
ual density of the mF, — DF. maps. In the final refined structure obtained, all of the 
oxo-oxygen atoms existed in the central position of the density in the mF, — DF, 
map calculated before placing them, and the residual electron density in the mF, — 
DF. map was minimized. The average and standard deviation of the distances of 
Mn-Mn, Mn-Ca, Mn-O and Mn-ligand were calculated from four independent 
PSII monomers (two dimers in each data set) and are listed in Extended Data Table 3, 
which shows that they had very small deviations, therefore enabling comparisons 
of the inter-atomic distances between the XFEL and SR structures. 
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0.2°-step rotation 


Extended Data Figure 1 | Diffraction experiment using the XFEL beam at _ on the rotational angle, so that the irradiation points were also separated by 
SACLA. a, Schematic drawing of the diffraction experiment. Still diffraction 50 jim in the vertical direction. b, A picture of the PSII crystal in a cryo-loop 


images were recorded from different points on large PSII crystals. The after the XFEL diffraction experiment. Note that the path where the XFEL 
crystals were rotated by 0.2° between each image over a range of 180°. Adjacent beam passed through became hollowed out, and resulted in footprints of the 
irradiation points were separated by 50 jm in the horizontal direction for irradiation points, which were well separated. 


any rotational angle. Translation in the vertical direction was varied depending 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | A diffraction image from a PSII crystal obtained with the XFEL beam. A typical diffraction image is shown; the boxed area at the 
right is shown enlarged in the inset, where diffraction spots at the maximum resolution are visible. 
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D1-H215 D2-H214 


D2-H268 
D1-H272 


Extended Data Figure 3 | Anomalous signals of the metal ions obtained with the XFEL beam. Shown are anomalous difference Fourier maps contoured at 5a 
distributions. a, Manganese atoms of the OEC. b, The non-haem iron in the acceptor side between Qa and Qg. 
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D1-A344 


CP43-E354. 


Extended Data Figure 4 | Coordination environment of Mn1D, Mn2C, that Mn1D is in a pseudo-five-coordinated, trigonal bipyramidal geometry 
Mn3B and Mn4A. The ligand environment of a, Mn1D, b, Mn2C, c, Mn3B_ __ with additional weak interaction to O05. Colour code: grey, manganese; green, 
and d, Mn4A are drawn in stereo view. The ligand bonds involving O5 carbon; blue, nitrogen; red, oxo-oxygen; yellow, O5; orange, water. 


coordination are slightly longer than the others in both Mn1D and Mn4A. Note 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Jahn-Teller axes on Mn1D and Mn4A. The ligand _ parallel. Colour codes are the same as those in Extended Data Fig. 4. Light 
environments of Mn1D and Mn4A are drawn in a stereo view. Based on the blue lines indicate two Jahn-Teller axes found in the OEC in the S, state. 
longer ligand bonds involving the O5 coordination as shown in Extended Data _ a, View direction almost orthogonally oriented relative to the two Jahn-Teller 
Fig. 4a, d, two possible Jahn-Teller axes were assigned which are approximately axes. b, View direction rotated by 90° from a. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Scaling of the raw images. Standard deviations 

of the average pixel values calculated in the group belonging to the same crystal 
before and after scaling are plotted. X and Y axes indicate standard deviations 
obtained before and after scaling, respectively. Red line in the plot represents 
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the relationship Y = X. a, Plot of the images collected during the first half of 
the beam time (including the first half of the images for data set 1). b, Plot of the 
images collected during the last half of the beam time (including the rest of 
the images for data set 1 and all of the images for data set 2). 
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Extended Data Table 1 


data 


Experimental conditions 


Wavelength / A 

Osillation width / deg. 

Step width / deg. 

Total dose / Gy 

Photon density per ym? 

No. of screened crystals 

No. of total collected images 
No. of processed images 
No. of images used for 


refinement 
Data collection statistics 


Space group 

Unit cell /A 
Resolution / A 

No. of reflections 
Completeness / % 
Redundancy 

R sym/R mrg* 

R pim* 

cc1/2s 

I/o (I) 


Refinement statistics 


R factor 
R free 
Average B (overall) / A? 
Average B (OEC) / A” 
RMSD bond length /A 
RMSD bond angle / deg. 
Ramachandran plot I 
Favored / % 
Allowed / % 
Outliers / % 


XFEL (data set 1) 


1.24357 
0 

0.2 
1.4E+06 
2.6E+09 
254 
5,592 
1,643 


658 


P2422; 
a=123.8, b=230.0, c=288.3 
62.7 - 1.95 (2.06 - 1.95)* 
585,462 (83,527)* 

98.7 (97.0)* 

4.9 (4.6)* 

0.330 (1.184)* 

0.172 (0.634)* 

0.919 (0.166)* 

3.5 (0.9)* 


0.198 
0.238 
34.3 
22.2 
0.009 
1.44 


97.7 
2.1 
0.2 


* Values in parentheses indicate those for the highest resolution shells. 
+ Rsym was calculated with scala in CCP4*? for data set 1 and data set 2, Rmrg was calculated with scalepack in HKL2000 for the SR data!. 


Rein = Don /(N—1)]°/ 31h (hkl) — (AKT 


WS yy Sy (hkl) 


§CC1/2 is the correlation coefficient between two random half data sets. 
"Calculated with MolProbility. 


XFEL (data set 2) 


1.24357 
0 

0.2 
1.4E+06 
2.6E+09 
82 
2,058 
1,167 


680 


P2,2,2, 
a=123.8, b=230.0, c=288.5 
62.3 - 1.95 (2.06 - 1.95)* 
586,125 (82,791)* 

98.4 (95.9)* 

5.1 (4.7)" 

0.294 (1.579)* 

0.192 (1.070)* 

0.929 (0.362)* 

3.1 (0.6)* 


0.188 
0.225 
35.9 
25.0 
0.009 
1.44 


97.9 


2.0 
0.1 
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Data collection and refinement statistics with the XFEL beam (data set 1 and data set 2) in comparison with the SR 


SR 


0.90000 
0.2 


7.4E+05 
2.8E+09 


900 


P2,2,2, 
a=122.2, b=228.5, c=286.4 
50 - 1.90 (1.97 - 1.90)* 
622,012 

99.6 (99.7)* 

7.4 (6.7) 

0.060 (0.773)* 


21.6 (2.6)* 


0.174 
0.201 
35.2 
25.6 
0.010 
3.05 


98.4 


1.5 
0.1 
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Extended Data Table 2 | B-factor values of the individual atoms in the OEC of the XFEL structures 


data set 1 data set 2 XFEL SR 

A B A B Average std A B Average 
Mn1D 20.2 24.7 21.4 27.4 23.4 3.3 22.6 26.0 24.3 
Mn2C 22.1 22.9 23.2 25.3 23.4 1.4 22.9 26.7 24.8 
Mn3B 19.6 21.5 22.1 25.0 22.0 2.2 23.5 25.5 24.5 
Mn4A 21.5 22.8 24.2 25.2 23.4 1.6 26.3 28.7 27.5 
Ca 28.3 34.0 32.5 37.4 33.0 3.8 24.6 27.5 26.0 
01 21.0 20.3 28.1 24.0 23.3 3.6 22.5 25.1 23.8 
02 24.2 19.6 23.6 22.9 22.6 2.1 25.2 27.3 26.3 
03 24.6 24.0 21.0 35.8 26.3 6.5 23.3 274A 25.2 
04 20.0 18.9 23.8 20.3 20.7 2.1 26.6 27.7 27.2 
O5 15.1 18.8 16.7 20.2 17.7 2.3 24.1 28.1 26.1 
overall (OEC) 21.6 22.7 23.7 26.4 23.6 2.0 24.2 27.0 25.6 


The individual absolute B-factor values of Mn, Ca and O atoms in the Mn4CaOs cluster of both Aand B monomers in the two XFEL structures (data set 1 and data set 2) are shown, together with the average B-factors 
calculated from four PSII monomers. For comparison, the B-factors in the SR structure are also shown. 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Mn-Mn, Mn-Ca, Mn-O, Mn-water, Ca—O, Ca-water, 05-water and ligand distances of the OEC in each PSII monomer 
of the two XFEL structures 


data set 1 data set 2 XFEL SR 

A B A B Average std Average 
Mn1D-Mn2C 2.67 2.61 2.74 2.68 2.68 0.05 2.8 
Mn1D-Mn3B 3.24 3.18 3.27 3.10 3.20 0.08 3.3 
Mn1D-Mn4A 4.95 4.97 4.97 4.89 4.95 0.04 5.0 
Mn2C-Mn3B 2.70 2.67 2.73 2.71 2.70 0.03 2.9 
Mn2C-Mn4A 5.17 5.18 5.21 5.27 5.21 0.04 5.4 
Mn3B-Mn4A 2.86 2.83 2.88 2.91 2.87 0.03 3.0 
Mn1D-Ca 3.51 3.45 3.49 3.43 3.47 0.04 3.5 
Mn2C-Ca 3.35 3.29 3.33 3.32 3.32 0.03 3.4 
Mn3B-Ca 3.47 3.39 3.41 3.33 3.40 0.06 3.4 
Mn4A-Ca 3.76 3.86 3.71 3.76 3.77 0.06 3.8 
Mn1D-01 1.85 1.80 1.81 1.73 1.80 0.05 1.9 
Mn1D-03 1.94 1.93 1.80 1.80 1.87 0.08 1.8 
Mn1D-05 2.70 2.72 2.70 2.69 2.70 0.01 2.6 
Mn2C-01 1.83 1.72 1.88 1.83 1.82 0.07 2.1 
Mn2C-02 1.90 1.74 1.83 1.83 1.83 0.07 241 
Mn2C-O03 1.95 2.06 2.01 2.07 2.02 0.06 2.1 
Mn3B-02 1.78 1.81 2.00 2.00 1.90 0.12 1.9 
Mn3B-03 2.08 1.99 2.14 2.02 2.06 0.07 2.1 
Mn3B-04 1.91 1.92 1.89 1.88 1.90 0.02 2.1 
Mn3B-05 2.17 2.01 2.32 2.30 2.20 0.14 2.4 
Mn4A-04 1.94 2.04 2.05 2.03 2.02 0.05 2.1 
Mn4A-05 2.32 2.30 2.38 2.33 2.33 0.03 2.5 
Mn4A-W1 2.34 2.15 2.26 2.24 2.25 0.08 2.2 
Mn4A-W2 2.15 1.97 2.14 2.14 2.10 0.09 2.2 
Ca-O1 2.57 2.61 2.64 2.61 2.61 0.03 2.4 
Ca-O2 2.67 2.58 2.73 2.69 2.67 0.06 2.5 
Ca-O5 2.59 2.60 2.43 2.52 2.54 0.08 2.7 
Ca-W3 2.61 2.60 2.59 2.59 2.60 0.01 2.4 
Ca-W4 2.51 2.49 2.44 2.42 2.47 0.04 2.5 
O5-W2 3.07 2.91 3.08 2.95 3.00 0.09 3.1 
05-W3 3.21 3.25 2.98 3.05 3.12 0.13 3.1 
W2-W3 3.38 3.17 3.23 3.27 3.26 0.09 3.3 
Mn1D-OE2 (Glu189) 1.78 1.76 1.81 1.81 1.79 0.02 1.9 
Mn1D-NE2 (His332) 2.08 2.11 2.13 2.16 2.12 0.03 2.2 
Mn1D-OD2 (Asp342) 2.16 2.19 2.26 2.25 2.22 0.05 2:3. 
Mn2C-OD1 (Asp342) 2.14 2.07 2.16 2.15 2.13 0.04 2.2 
Mn2C-OXT (Ala344) 1.92 1.85 1.97 1.86 1.90 0.06 2.0 
Mn2C-OE1 (Glu354*) 2.12 2.19 2.10 2.09 2.13 0.05 2.2 
Mn3B-OE1 (Glu333) 2.03 2.08 2.04 2.08 2.06 0.03 2.1 
Mn3B-OE2 (Glu354*) 2.12 2.12 2.16 2.12 2.13 0.02 22 
Mn4A-OD2 (Asp170) 2.05 2.08 2.00 2.00 2.03 0.04 2.1 
Mn4A-OE2 (Glu333) 2.07 2.10 2.06 2.10 2.08 0.02 2.2 
Ca-OD1 (Asp170) 2.28 2.46 2.34 2.34 2.36 0.08 2.4 
Ca-O (Ala344) 2.41 2.43 2.43 2.43 2.43 0.01 2.5 


Aand B represent distances in two monomers of two independent dimer structures (data set 1 and data set 2) obtained by XFEL crystallography, and the average distances and standard deviations are calculated 
from the four monomers. For comparison, the average distances from the SR structure are also shown. 
* Residue from CP43. 
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Extended Data Table 4 | Assignment of valences of individual manganese atoms in the OEC in the S, state based on average ligand distance 
and distribution of Jahn-Teller axes 


Average Deviation from 


Pos Pell grafic ligands distance (A) the average (%) 


Assigned valance 


Mn1D 

O1/NE2 (His332) 1.96 -5.9 

O3/OE2 (Glu189) 1.83 -12.2 

05/OD2* (Asp342) 2.46 18.1 

Average 2.08 Ml 
Mn2C 

O1/OE1 (Glu354*) 1.97 0.0 

02/OD1 (Asp342) 1.98 0.4 

O3/OXT (Ala344) 1.96 -0.4 

Average 1.97 IV 
Mn3B 

O2/0E1 (Glu333) 1.98 -3.1 

03/04 1.98 -3.0 

O5/OE2"* (Glu354*) 2.17 6.1 

Average 2.04 IV 
Mn4A 

O4/w2 2.06 -3.6 

o5w1t 2.29 7.3 

OD2 (Asp170)/OE2 (Glu333) 2.06 -3.6 

Average 2.14 Ml 


Shown are the average distances for the pair of ligands in the same axis line in the six-coordination geometry (Extended Data Figs 4, 5), together with their deviations from the average distance. The valence of each 
Mn atom was assigned based on the average ligand distance and the existence of the possible Jahn-Teller axis. 

* Plausible Jahn-Teller axis 

+ Possible Jahn-Teller axis 

¢ Residue from CP43. 
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Structure of an integral membrane sterol reductase 
from Methylomicrobium alcaliphilum 


Xiaochun Li!, Rita Roberti? & Giinter Blobel! 


Sterols are essential biological molecules in the majority of life forms. 
Sterol reductases' including A‘*-sterol reductase (C14SR, also known 
as TM7SF2), 7-dehydrocholesterol reductase (DHCR7) and 24- 
dehydrocholesterol reductase (DHCR24) reduce specific carbon- 
carbon double bonds of the sterol moiety using a reducing cofactor 
during sterol biosynthesis. Lamin B receptor’ (LBR), an integral 
inner nuclear membrane protein, also contains a functional C14SR 
domain. Here we report the crystal structure of a A‘*-sterol reduc- 
tase (MaSR1) from the methanotrophic bacterium Methylomicro- 
bium alcaliphilum 20Z (a homologue of human C14SR, LBR and 
DHCR7) with the cofactor NADPH. The enzyme contains ten trans- 
membrane segments (TM1-10). Its catalytic domain comprises the 
carboxy-terminal half (containing TM6-10) and envelops two inter- 
connected pockets, one of which faces the cytoplasm and houses 
NADPH, while the other one is accessible from the lipid bilayer. Com- 
parison with a soluble steroid 5B-reductase structure’ suggests that 
the reducing end of NADPH meets the sterol substrate at the junc- 
ture of the two pockets. A sterol reductase activity assay proves that 
MaSRI can reduce the double bond of a cholesterol biosynthetic in- 
termediate, demonstrating functional conservation to human C14SR. 
Therefore, our structure as a prototype of integral membrane sterol 
reductases provides molecular insight into mutations in DHCR7 and 
LBR for inborn human diseases. 

Sterols, amphipathic molecules, are widespread in animals, plants, 
fungi and some prokaryotes and a large variety exist’, including ergo- 
sterol, hopanoids, phytosterol and cholesterol. The most abundant sterol 
in animals is cholesterol, which not only has a vital role in the main- 
tenance of membrane strength and permeability, but also serves as a 
precursor for the biosynthesis of steroid hormones*®. Endogenous bio- 
synthesis is the major source of sterols, and the biosynthetic pathway 
from water-soluble small metabolites via intermediates of increasing 
complexity up to water-insoluble sterols encompasses numerous distinct 
enzymes”, many of which contain multiple transmembrane segments. 
To date, no structure of the integral membrane enzymes involving sterol 
biosynthesis has been determined. Sterol reductases’, integral mem- 
brane enzymes including C14SR, DHCR7 and DHCR24, can reduce 
specific carbon-carbon double bonds of the sterol moiety using a re- 
ducing cofactor at distinct steps in sterol and cholesterol biosynthesis 
(Extended Data Fig. 1). 

Curiously, the multifunctional lamin B receptor’ (LBR), located in 
the inner nuclear envelope membrane, also contains a domain in its C- 
terminal portion that is highly homologous to human sterol reductase® 
(Extended Data Fig. 2). Indeed, complementary DNA of human LBR 
complements reductase gene (ERG24) deletion in yeast, supporting the 
idea that LBR can substitute for sterol reductase activity’. Mutations in 
LBR and DHCR7 lead to various human genetic diseases’ (Pelger-Huét 
anomaly’? (PHA) and Greenberg skeletal dysplasia” (also known as 
hydrops-ectopic calcification-moth-eaten skeletal dysplasia, HEM) related 
to LBR; and Smith-Lemli-Opitz syndrome’*”? (SLOS) related to DHCR7). 
However, structural knowledge of these important membrane-embedded 


enzymes is lacking, and therefore a mechanistic understanding cannot be 
developed. 

To gain more insight into sterol reductases, we set out to determine the 
crystal structure of one of its family members. In screening for crystal- 
forming representatives of integral membrane sterol reductases, we 
found a homologue from the methanotrophic bacterium Methylomi- 
crobium alcaliphilum 20Z, MaSR1, which shares 38-45% sequence 
identity and 51-62% similarity to human C14SR, DHCR7 and the C- 
terminal portion of LBR (Extended Data Fig. 2). Methylomicrobium 
alcaliphilum 20Z is an aerobic methanotroph, the cell membrane of 
which contains significant levels of sterols and hopanoids™*. 

Expression of MaSR1 complements the deletion of the A'*-sterol re- 
ductase gene (ERG24) in yeast, indicating that MaSR1 is a bona fide sterol 
reductase (Extended Data Fig. 3, lanes 1-3). To test whether MaSR1 can 
function in human cholesterol biosynthesis, we performed the sterol re- 
ductase activity assay of MaSR1 after expression in human HEK293 cells 
and employed 5a-cholesta-8,14-dien-3f-ol (C27A*"4), a human cho- 
lesterol biosynthetic intermediate analogue'*” of 4,4-dimethylcholesta- 
8,14-dien-3B-ol (C29A®"4, Extended Data Fig. 1), as the substrate (Fig. 1a). 
This assay has been used for initial identification’ and further invest- 
igation’®’” of mammalian sterol reductases. The catalytic efficiency of 
MaSR1 is about 75% of that of human C14SR (Fig. 1b, c). We conclude 
that MaSR1 can function like human C14SR and specifically reduce the 
double bond of the approximate cholesterol biosynthetic intermediate. 

Wecrystallized MaSR1 in space group P1 with NADPH. The diffrac- 
tion of the crystal is anisotropic (Methods and Extended Data Fig. 4). 
The structure was determined by selenium-based single-wavelength 
anomalous dispersion and refined at 2.74 A resolution (Extended Data 
Tables 1 and 2). Introduction of additional selenium anomalous scat- 
terers by selective mutation and preparation of platinum derivatives con- 
firmed that the atomic model was correct (Extended Data Fig. 5 and 
Extended Data Table 3). 

Two MaSR1 molecules (rotated by 180°) pack into a crystallographic 
dimer that forms the asymmetric unit. The dimensions of the MaSR1 
monomer are 50 X 45 X 58 A. The enzyme contains ten transmem- 
brane helices (TM1-10). On the basis of the ‘positive inside rule’ for 
membrane proteins’*, we assigned the amino and carboxy termini to 
face the cytoplasm, consistent with the biochemically determined topo- 
logy of the yeast homologue Erg24 (ref. 19). There are two short anti- 
parallel B-sheet regions (f1-4) interspersed in the cytoplasm-exposed 
loops as well as two short o-helices, designated «1 and «2 (Fig. 2a and 
Extended Data Fig. 2). Residues 1-23 and 162-176 (part of the loop bet- 
ween TM4 and TMS) are not visible in the electron density map and 
therefore presumed to be disordered. The binding pocket for NADPH 
was localized to the C-terminal domain (TM6-10) and a cavity with an 
unidentified ligand density facing the lipid bilayer is surrounded by 
TM7 and TM10 (Fig. 2b, c). 

Except for the nicotinamide-ribose moiety, the remainder of the 
NADPH molecule could be clearly identified (Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). 
The nicotinamide ring is the hydrogen donor in the transient interaction 
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Figure 1 | A’*-reductase activity of MaSR1. a, Reaction catalysed by 
transfected human C14SR or MaSR1 in which 5e-cholesta-8,14-dien-3B-ol 
(C27A*"*) is converted to 50:-cholesta-8-en-3f-ol (C27A°). b, The average 
catalytic efficiency in two different experiments (calculated as the integrated 
gas chromatography-mass spectrometry (GC-MS) chromatogram peak area 
ratio C27A*°/(C27A*"4 + C27A°)) of untransfected HEK293 cells and cells 
transfected with MaSR1, Flag—MaSR1 and human C14S8R is 3.6%, 29.7%, 28.9% 
and 38.4%, respectively. The thin black lines show the spread between the two 
individual measurements c, GC-MS chromatograms of A'*-sterol reductase 


with the substrate. In our structure, the absence ofa sterol substrate pro- 
bably fails to coordinate the nicotinamide ring and hence causes it to 
be disordered. By contrast, the other half of the NADPH molecule is 
well defined in the electron density and stabilized by a hydrogen bond 
from the centrally located Tyr 414 of «2 (Fig. 3a). The remainder of the 
NADPH pocket is lined with residues from TM9 and TM10 as well as 
two residues from TM8 (Fig. 3a). The NADPH pocket extends further 
around TM10 providing enough space to house the nicotinamide-ribose 
moiety of NADPH (Extended Data Fig. 6c). We mutated several residues 
in the NADPH binding pocket of MaSR1 (Extended Data Fig. 2). These 
mutations led to the loss of catalytic activity, as judged by the human 
A"-sterol reductase activity assay (Fig. 1d) and by the Erg24 comple- 
mentation assay in yeast (Extended Data Fig. 3, lanes 4, 6 and 7). 
The working principle of reductases is to bring the nicotinamide of 
NADPH into close proximity to the substrate, leading to carbon-carbon 


assay. Peak 1, mass to charge ratio (m/z) 372, 5a-cholestane (an internal 
standard); peak 2, m/z 458, endogenous cholesterol; peak 3, m/z 456, C27A*4, 
peak 4, m/z 458, C27A®. The reduced products (peak 4) were detected in 
MaSR1, Flag—MaSRI1 and C14SR but little in untransfected cells. d, The 
catalytic efficiency of Flag-MaSRI1 mutants. All mutants expressed by anti-Flag 
western blot (WB) detection. The plotted values in the grey bars are the 
average of two different experiments. The thin black lines show the spread 
between the measurements. 


double bond reduction. Analogous to the catalytic pocket of soluble 
steroid 5B-reductase* (AKR1D1, Protein Data Bank (PDB) accession 
number 3COT), bound to progesterone (Fig. 3b), the lipid-bilayer- 
facing cavity of MaSR1 is the likely candidate for the sterol binding pocket 
(Fig. 3c). Notably, the sterol binding pockets of both enzymes contain 
a ‘signature’ motif forming triangular hydrogen bonds that coordinate 
the B3 hydroxyl of either sterol or steroid; for MaSR1, this signature 
motif includes Tyr 241 bonded to Asp 363 (Fig. 3c) and for steroid 5B- 
reductase, Tyr 58 bonded to Glu 120 (Fig. 3b). The distance between 
Tyr 58 and Glu 120 (4.1 A) in steroid 5B-reductase is similar to that of 
Tyr 241 and Asp 363 (3.9 A) in MaSR1. The MaSR1 double mutant Y241F/ 
D363A loses sterol reductase function in the human A'*-sterol reduc- 
tase activity assay (Fig. 1d) and the yeast Erg24 complementation assay 
(Extended Data Fig. 3, lane 5). For the putative sterol binding pocket, 
extensive hydrophobic contacts between the highly conserved Trp 274 
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and Tyr 387 residues enforce the interaction of TM7 and TM10 (Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 6d). Notably, in each monomer of the crystallographic 
dimer there is the extra electron density of an unidentified molecule 
in front of the cavity (Figs 2b and 3c). Although the molecular identity 
of this density could not be unambiguously determined (maybe an 
endogenous molecule from Escherichia coli or the detergent used for 
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Figure 2 | The molecular 
architecture of MaSR1. a, Overall 
structure of MaSR1 viewed parallel 
to the membrane. The ten 
transmembrane segments are 
divided into an N-terminal half 
(TM1-5 and a1, grey) anda 
C-terminal half (TM6-10 and «2, 
yellow). The two black lines show the 
approximate location of the lipid 
bilayer. b, MaSR1 structure cartoon 
with NADPH shown by stick 
representation. 2F, - F, map for an 
unidentified molecule (blue mesh) 
and simulated annealing (SA)-omit 
map (F, — F, densities) for NADPH 
(magenta mesh) both contoured 

at 2a. c, The cavity is indicated by 
an orange circle in an electrostatic 
surface representation. The right 
and left panels represent two 
perpendicular views. 


purification), it may represent a substrate for the putative sterol bind- 
ing pocket. We modelled that two binding pockets bring the reducing 
end of NADPH into close proximity to the sterol (steroid) carbon- 
carbon double bond to be reduced (Fig. 3d), similar to the aldo-keto re- 
ductase (AKR) family of enzymes involved in human steroidgenesis”° 
(for example, AKR1C3 and AKR1C2). 

Owing to the high sequence homology with human LBR and human 
DHCR7, we generated structural models based on MaSR1 to highlight 
disease-related mutations (Fig. 4). The PHA/HEM-related mutations of 
LBRand the SLOS-related mutations of DHCR7 could be almost entirely 
mapped to the sterol reductase catalytic domain affecting the cofactor 
binding or sterol entry/binding sites. The similarities in pathogenesis 
between PHA/HEM and SLOS could therefore arise from a defect in 
sterol reduction. 

Intriguingly, substrate recognition for sterol reductases is not very 
specific. MaSR1 could reduce the double bond of both C27A®*"* (Fig. 1b) 
and of the yeast sterol substrate ergosta-8,14-dien-ol (Extended Data 
Fig. 3). This is consistent with previous observations for LBR: it can 
reduce C27A®*" (ref. 16); complement C14SR function in C14SR7'~ 
(also known as Tm 7a? ~) mice”; and also reduce different yeast sterol 
substrates”. Finally, our structure also provides insight into the func- 
tion of LBR. A DALI search for structural homologues of MaSR1 shows 


Figure 3 | NADPH, putative sterol binding pockets and homology 
modelling with steroid 5p-reductase. a, Close-up view of the NADPH binding 
pocket. NADPH is shown in stick representation with the phosphates in red. 
The interactions between NADPH and MaSR1 are indicated by dashed 

lines. b, Close-up view of the active pockets of steroid 5B-reductase (PDB 
accession number 3COT). Tyr 58 and Glu 120 clamp the 83 carbonyl oxygen of 
progesterone. c, The putative sterol binding site is accessible from the lipid 
bilayer. An unidentified ligand density is shown with 2F, - F. map (blue mesh) 
at a 2.50. d, Modelling of MaSR1 putative sterol binding pocket. On the basis 
of the active sites of steroid 5B-reductase, the missing nicotinamide-ribose 
moiety (purple) of NADPH was docked into the NADPH pocket and C29A®"4 
(light green) modelled into the pocket of the MaSR1 structure. 
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no similar entry for the entire MaSR1 structure. However, it identified 
the membrane-embedded isoprenylcysteine carboxyl methyltransfer- 
ase”* (ICMT, PDB accession number 4A2N) as the closest entry for the 
TM6-10 segments of MaSR1 (Extended Data Fig. 7). The function of 
ICMT, which recognizes and then carboxymethylates the farnesylated 
cysteine of its substrate, points towards a similar role of the C14SR 
domain of LBR, which may recognize the farnesylated cysteine of either 
prelamin A or lamin B as the ligand”. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Protein expression and purification. We expressed a homologue of eukaryotic 
sterol reductases from the methanotrophic bacterium Methylomicrobium alcali- 
philum 20Z (MaSR1, NCBI GI number: 503913803). Its cDNA was cloned into pET- 
21b (Novagen) with an N-terminal 8-His tag and expressed in E. coli C43(DE3) 
(Lucigen). The transformed cells were grown to an optical density of 1.0 at OD¢0o 
and induced with 0.2 mM isopropyl-B-p-thiogalactopyranoside (IPTG). Cells were 
disrupted using a French press with two passes at 15,000 p.s.i., in a buffer contain- 
ing 25 mM Tris-Cl, pH 8.0, and 150 mM NaCl (buffer A). After low-speed centri- 
fugation, the resulting supernatant was centrifuged at high speed to sediment a 
membrane fraction, which then was incubated in buffer A with 2% (w/v) N-dodecyl- 
B-b-maltopyranoside (DDM, Anatrace) for 1h at 4°C. The lysate was centrifuged 
again and the supernatant was loaded onto Ni°?*-NTA affinity column (Qiagen). 
After washing twice, the protein was eluted with 25 mM Tris-Cl, pH 8.0, 150 mM NaCl, 
300 mM imidazole, and 0.1% DDM, and concentrated by centricon for subsequent 
gel filtration (Superdex-200, GE Healthcare) in buffer A with 0.4% (w/v) N-nonyl- 
B-p-glucopyranoside (-NG, Anatrace). The peak fraction was collected for crys- 
tallization. All mutations were generated using two-step PCR. Selenomethionine 
(SeMet)-labelled protein was purified similarly with the exception that 1 mM Tris 
[2-carboxyethyl] phosphine (TCEP) was included during the purification process. 
Crystallization. Before crystallization, the protein solution was incubated with 2 mM 
NADPH (Sigma-Aldrich). Crystals were grown at 20 °C by the hanging-drop vapour- 
diffusion method. The crystals appeared after 5 days in the well buffer containing 
0.1M Tris-Cl pH 7.0, 0.2M NHy,Ac, 30% (v/v) pentaerythritol ethoxylate (15/4 
EO/OH). DDM was added into crystallization buffer at 1% (v/v) final concentration 
to improve diffraction. SeMet-labelled protein was crystallized in the same buffer 
supplemented with 6 mM dithiothreitol (DTT). Platinum derivatives were obtained 
by soaking native crystals for 12 h in mother liquor plus 10 mg ml ' K,Pt(NO2),. 
All crystals were directly flash-frozen in a cold nitrogen stream at 100 K. 

Data collection and structure determination. The data were collected at National 
Synchrotron Light Source (NSLS) beamline X29. All data sets were processed using 
HKL2000 (ref. 24). Owing to the anisotropic diffraction properties, the outlier re- 
flections were rejected based on extreme-value Wilson statistics using the program 
XTRIAGE” in the PHENIX package’*. The anomalous signal in the SeMet-derivative 
data was further magnified with the local-scaling algorithm using the program 
SOLVE”. Then, the selenium sites were determined using the program SHELXD”. 
The identified sites were refined and the initial phases were generated in the pro- 
gram PHASER” with the single-wavelength anomalous dispersion experimental phas- 
ing module. Twofold NCS averaging along with solvent flattening and histogram 
matching was performed using DM”’. The initial model was built in COOT”! man- 
ually. The structure was refined with phenix.refine*’. Model validation was performed 
with MolProbity*’. Introduction of additional selenium anomalous scatterers by 
selective mutation and preparation of platinum derivatives confirmed the correct- 
ness of the atomic model. 

The homology models of human LBR and human DHCR7 were generated by 
the program MODELLER” on the basis of the structure of MaSR1 in which the 
N-terminal regions (1-200 of LBR and 1-58 of DHCR7) were excluded because of 
low sequence conservation (Extended Data Fig. 2). All figures were generated using 
the program PyMOL (http://www.pymol.org/). 

Yeast reductase complementation assay. Wild-type and mutant MaSR1 and ScErg24 
were subcloned into the URA3 shuttle vector pCM190 (Euroscarf, Germany). The 
plasmids were introduced in Erg24-deficient Saccharomyces cerevisiae strain Y 11164 
(Euroscarf) by electroporation. A single colony was picked froma URA selective 
plate. For the yeast rescue assay, the yeast was grown on URA plates either in 
the absence or the presence of sub-inhibitory concentrations of cycloheximide 
(20 ng ml“) at 30 °C for 24 to 48 h. The results were confirmed by three indepen- 
dent experiments with different colonies. 

A™- reductase assay. The CDNA encoding human A'*-sterol reductase (C14SR) was 
subcloned into pCMV-SPORT6 (Open Biosystems). Wild-type and mutant MaSR1 


were subcloned into pEGFP-N1 (Clontech) without the EGFP tag. HEK293 cells 
were grown in a 5% CO, incubator at 37 °C in DMEM supplemented with 10% 
fetal bovine serum, 2 mM L-glutamine, 100 U ml~ 7 penicillin and 0.1 mg ml~ 7 strep- 
tomycin. Cells were cultured in 10-cm Petri dishes to 80% confluence and trans- 
fected with the plasmids, using Lipofectamine 2000 (Life Technologies). After 48 h, 
transfected cells were recovered and the washed cell pellet was resuspended in PBS 
containing complete protease inhibitor cocktail (Sigma-Aldrich). Cells were lysed 
by sonication three times for 10 s on ice. After low-speed centrifugation, the result- 
ing supernatant was ultracentrifuged to sediment a membrane fraction. The isolated 
membrane fraction was resuspended in 10 mM KPO,/0.5 mM EDTA (pH 7.4) and 
frozen in aliquots for further analyses. Protein concentration was determined by 
Bradford method, using bovine serum albumin as a standard. Proteins of the mem- 
brane fraction were separated by SDS-PAGE, blotted on PVDF and probed with 
mouse monoclonal anti-Flag M2 (Sigma-Aldrich) and peroxidase-conjugated goat 
anti-mouse (Santa Cruz). The protein was detected using Super Signal West Pico 
Chemiluminescent Substrate (Pierce). 

A"*-reductase activity was assayed in the membrane fractions obtained from trans- 
fected cells (0.25 mg protein per assay) using 5c:-cholesta-8,14-dien-3B-ol (C27A*"*) 
asa substrate'>"’”. After the addition of 5a-cholestane (5 1g) as an internal standard, 
sterols were extracted with petroleum ether, desiccated under nitrogen stream and 
converted to trimethylsilyl derivatives using N,O-Bis (trimethylsilyl) trifluoroace- 
tamide (BSTFA) and pyridine (1:1, v/v). Gas chromatography-mass spectrometry 
(GC-MS) analysis was performed in multiple ion detection mode using a Varian 
GC-MS 2000 apparatus with a Varian CP-Sil8 CB low bleed capillary column. The 
trimethylsilylation of sterol products yields a molecular mass increase of 72 Da. Sterol 
retention times were: 15.31 min, 5a-cholestane (m/z 372); 19.90 min, cholesterol 
(m/z 458); 20.16 min, 5a-cholesta-8,14-dien-3B-ol (C27A®*4, m/z 456); 20.34 min, 
5a-cholesta-8-en-3B-ol (C27A%, m/z 458). A'*-reductase catalytic efficiency is cal- 
culated as the peak area ratio C27A°/(C27A*"4 + C27A°). The C27A% sterol was 
undetectable at zero incubation time. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Cholesterol biosynthesis pathway' and sterol which are catalysed by C14SR, LBR and DHCR7 (MaSR1 homologues, in red). 
reductase family. Acetyl-CoA is the precursor for cholesterol biosynthesis. C14SR, LBR and DHCR7 are homologues of NADPH-dependent reductases 
After several reactions, the intermediate lanosterol is synthesized. Conversion __ that catalyse the reduction of the sterol double bonds indicated in the 

of lanosterol to cholesterol (Bloch pathway) involves many reactions, some of _ green circles. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Yeast complementation assay. MaSRI1 can rescue 
the growth of a Saccharomyces cerevisiae A'*-sterol reductase Erg24 (yeast 
MaSR1 homologue) deletion strain (AErg24). AErg24 yeast expressing wild- 
type MaSR1, ScErg24 and mutated MaSR1 from a URA3 shuttle vector can 
grow under URA selection (upper panel). Growth of yeast expressing MaSR1, 
ScErg24 and various mutated MaSR1 versions in the presence of sub-inhibitory 


concentrations of cycloheximide (20 ng ml ') for 24 to 48h (lower panel). 
The yeast expressing MaSR1 or ScErg24 is able to grow in the presence of 
cycloheximide. R395A (lane 8) corresponds to R583Q in LBR which has been 
reported to lead to loss of activity in yeast**. Results are representative of 
three independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | MaSRI1 crystal and X-ray diffraction image. a, Photograph of MaSRI crystal. b, A representative X-ray diffraction image of MaSR1 
crystals with various resolution rings indicated by the circles. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Anomalous difference Fourier electron density. 
a, Overview of the anomalous difference Fourier map for selenium atoms in an 
asymmetric unit. The electron density is contoured at 4.50 (purple mesh). 
Two molecules (MolA, molecule A; MolB, molecule B) were observed in each 
asymmetric unit. b, Examination of the atomic model in TM4 by selenium 
anomalous difference signals. Left panel shows wild-type SeMet anomalous 
difference signals; right panel shows mutated SeMet anomalous difference 
signals at 30 (purple mesh). c, Examination of the atomic model in TM8 by 
selenium anomalous difference signals. Left panel shows wild-type SeMet 


anomalous difference signals, right panel shows mutated SeMet anomalous 
difference signals at 3a (blue mesh). d, A view of the anomalous difference 
Fourier map for platinum atoms in an asymmetric unit. The electron density is 
contoured at 30 (purple mesh). There are four platinum atoms binding to 
histidine residues in molecule A (yellow), but there are eight platinum atoms 
binding to six histidine and two methionine residues in molecule B (red). 

e, An overall view of the 2F, — F. electron density, contoured at 2c, in one 
asymmetric unit. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | NADPH binding pocket and interaction between 
Trp 274 and Tyr 387 of MaSR1. a, The structure of NADPH with the missing 
moiety in the MaSR1 structure indicated in the black circles. b, Overview of 
the NADPH-bound MaSR1. SA-omit map (F, — F, densities, magenta mesh) 
for NADPH contoured at 20. The right panel is an enlargement of the left 


rebuilt missing moiety 


panel (same orientation as Fig. 2a), rotated by 180°. c, The rebuilt missing 
moiety (purple) of NADPH in MaSRI1. d, The surface representation shows 
Trp 274 (orange) and Tyr 387 (blue) located in the back of the sterol 
binding pocket. 2F, - F. map for an unidentified ligand (blue mesh) 
contoured at 20. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Comparison of MaSR1 structure with ICMT Both proteins have a similar cofactor binding pocket (magenta circle), although 
structure. a, A comparison of MaSR1 (grey and yellow) and ICMT” (cyan) __ the sequence conservation is low. b, Comparison of NADPH and SAH 
structure with S-adenosyl-L-homocysteine (SAH) bound (PDB accession binding pockets of MaSR1 (grey) and ICMT (cyan). The orientation of 
number 4A2N). DALI search*® shows the closest entry (Z-score of 7.5) to adenine-ribose moiety of SAH and NAPDH is similar with respect to the 


MaSR1 is the structure of ICMT, consisting of 5 transmembrane helices, which _ coordinating tyrosine residues in the cofactor pockets of these two enzymes. 
had 193 Co atoms aligned to MaSR1 (TM6-10 and 2) with r.m.s.d. of 2.8 A. 
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Wavelength (A) 


Space group 
Unit cell (A) (a.b.c: a.B.y) 


Data collection and refinement statistics 


Native 


1.0750 


Pl 


74.66, 74.62, 79.55; 
66.00, 90.37, 86.86 


Se-SAD 


0.9791 


Pl 


74.81, 75.88, 80.27: 
64.96, 89.95, 86.30 


Resolution (A) 50~2.74 (2.84~2.74) 50~3.3 (3.42~3.3) 
Rmerge (%) 4.1 (41.5) 12.0 (64.6) 

Voy 21.1 (1.4) 20.4 (1.7) 
Completeness* (%) 74.8 (28.5) 83.0 (53.0) 
Number of measured reflections 63,092 136,260 

Number of unique reflections 30,595 19,876 
Redundancy 2.1 (1.9) 6.9 (5.4) 

Wilson B factor (A?) 76.7 $51 


Rwork / Reree (%) 23.29 / 28.37 
Molecules in ASU 2 
Number of atoms / B-factor: 

All atoms 6487 / 89.89 
Main chain 3128 / 89.13 
Side chain 3297 / 90.60 
Other entities 62 / 90.56 

Ramachandran plot (%): 
Favored/Allowed/Disallowed 90.8/9.2/0 
RMS-deviation in: 
Bond distances (A) 0.013 
Bond angles (°) 1.646 


Values in parentheses are for the highest resolution shell. Riree was calculated with 5% of the reflections selected in the thin shell. ASU, asymmetric unit. 
* See Extended Data Table 2 of the native data completeness of each shell. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Native data completeness of each shell 


Resolution (A) | Completeness (%) 


50.00 — 6.09 95 
6.09 — 4.83 98 
4.83 — 4.23 97 
4.23 — 3.84 98 
3.84 — 3.56 7 
3.56 — 3.35 89 
3.38 =3:19 Pe 
3.19 — 3.05 60 
3.05 — 2.93 49 
2.93 — 2.83 zs 
2.83 — 2.74 28 

Overall 74.8 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Data collection statistics for the MaSR1 mutants 1151M, L304M and Pt-derivatives 


Data Set 


Wavelength (A) 


Space group 

Unit cell (A) (a,b,c; «,8,y) 
Resolution (A) 

(outer shell) 

Ruerze (%) 

T/o (outer shell) 

Completeness (%) 

Number of measured reflections 
Number of unique reflections 


Redundancy 


Values in parentheses are for the highest resolution shell. 


151M 


0.9791 


Pl 


74.77, 75.38, 79.75; 
65.39,89.86,86.19 


50~3.2 (3.31~3.2) 


8.4 (53.8) 
24.0 (2.2) 
86.9 (59.0) 
197,021 
22,484 

8.9 (7.5) 
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L304M 


0.9791 


Pl 


74.80, 76.81, 81.37; 
63.69, 90.171, 86.67 


50~4.3 (4.45~4.3) 


17.3 (81.5) 
7.3 (1.2) 
81.2 (68.1) 
56,642 
8,813 

6.4 (5.1) 


Pt-derivatives 


1.0717 


Pa 


78.63, 75.00, 74.48; 
94.20, 65.88, 90.80 


50~3.51 (3.64~3.51) 


13.1 (79.3) 
12.8 (1.1) 
82.2 (49.7) 
102,898 
15,845 

6.5 (4.7) 
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PROGRAMMING TOOLS 


TOOLBOX 


ADVENTURES WITH R 


A guide to the popular, free statistics and visualization software 
that gives scientists control of their own data analysis. 


BY SYLVIA TIPPMANN 


commercial software to analyse her work. 

She would extract DNA from the devel- 
oping sperm cells of mice, send it for analysis 
and then fire up a package called GeneSpring 
to study the results. “As a scientist, I wanted to 
understand everything I was doing,” she says. 
“But this kind of analysis didn’t allow that: I just 
pressed buttons and got answers.” And as Royos 
studies comparing genetic activity on different 
chromosomes became more involved, she real- 
ized that the commercial tool could not keep up 


| Ps years, geneticist Helene Royo used 


with her data-processing demands. 

With the results of her first genomic sequenc- 
ing experiments in hand at the start of a new 
postdoc, Royo hada choice: pass the sequences 
over to the experts or learn to analyse the data 
herself. She took the plunge, and began learning 
how to parse data in the free, open-source soft- 
ware package R. It helped that the centre she had 
joined — the Friedrich Miescher Institute for 
Biomedical Research in Basel, Switzerland — 
ran regular courses on the software. But she was 
also following a wider trend: for many academ- 
ics seeking to wean themselves off commercial 
software, R is the data-analysis tool of choice. 


1 JANUARY 
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Besides being free, Ris popular partly because 
it presents different faces to different users. It is, 
first and foremost, a programming language — 
requiring input through a command line, which 
may seem forbidding to non-coders. But begin- 
ners can surf over the complexities and call up 
preset software packages, which come ready- 
made with commands for statistical analysis 
and data visualization. These packages create a 
welcoming middle ground between the com- 
fort of commercial ‘black-box’ solutions and the 
expert world of code. “R made it very easy,’ says 
Rojo. “Tt did everything for me,’ 

That, indeed, is what R’s developers > 
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> intended when they designed it in the 1990s. 
Ross Ihaka and Robert Gentleman, statisticians 
at the University of Auckland in New Zealand, 
had an interest in computing but lacked practi- 
cal software for their needs. So they developed 
a programming language with which they 
could perform data analysis themselves. R got 
its name in part from its developers’ initials, 
although it was also a reference to the most 
widely used coding language at the time, S. 

In the early days of the World Wide Web, R 
quickly attracted interest from scientists around 
the globe who needed statistical software and 
were willing to contribute ideas. Gentleman and 
Thaka decided to make their source code acces- 
sible to everybody, and coding-literate scientists 
quickly developed packages of pre-programmed 
routines and commands for particular fields. “I 
can write software that would be good for some- 
body doing astronomy,’ says Gentleman, “but it's 
a lot better if someone doing astronomy writes 
software for other people doing astronomy.” 


MATHEMATICAL SOLUTIONS 
Karline Soetaert, an oceanographer at the 
Royal Netherlands Institute for Sea Research in 
Yerseke, took up that idea when, in 2008, she 
wanted to check the health of zooplankton in 
the estuary of the river Scheldt. Soetaert wanted 
to calculate how fast zooplankton were dying, 
using measurements along the river, but R was 
not equipped for that. To tackle the problem, she 
worked with two ecologists to develop deSolve 
— the first package written in R to solve differ- 
ential equations. “Other software can do that, 
but it is expensive and closed source,’ she notes. 
Now deSolve is used by epidemiologists model- 
ling infectious diseases, geneticists working on 
gene-regulatory networks and drug develop- 
ers working on pharmacokinetics (how com- 
pounds behave in living organisms). 

By 2003, 10 years after R’s first release, 
scientists had developed more than 200 


TUTORIALS 
An R starter kit 


@ Install R at the Comprehensive R 
Archive Network: http://cran.r-project. 
org. This also provides an introduction to 
the system: go.nature.com/jh9jb8. 

©@ Many researchers recommend using a 
(free) powerful interface called RStudio: 
www.rstudio.com 

@ Among many online tutorials are 
those provided by DataCamp (go. 
nature.com/qndp6w), rOpenSci 
(ropensci.org), Software Carpentry 
(go.nature.com/wg3s9u) and R-bloggers 
(www.r-bloggers.com). 

©@ Forasample list of R packages in 
different sciences, see the online version 
of this article at go.nature.com/zrhdkj. 


ARISING TIDE OF R 


An increasing proportion of research articles 
explicitly reference R or an R package. 


- Agricultural and biological sciences 
= Biochemistry, genetics 
and molecular biology 
3°” — Earth and planetary sciences “°° 
= Environmental science 
Immunology and microbiology 
= Mathematics 


Articles citing R (%) 


2 | Neuroscience” 

all i 

0- — 
2000 2005 2010 


packages, and the first citations of the ‘R Pro- 
ject’ appeared. Today, nearly 6,000 packages 
exist for all kinds of specialized purposes. 
They allow scientists to compare a human and 
a Neanderthal genome (using Bioconductor: 
go.nature.com/s7mq39); to model population 
growth (IPMpack: go.nature.com/cyhons); 
predict equity prices (quantmod: go.nature. 
com/jxqasm); and visualize the results in pol- 
ished graphics (ggplot2: ggplot2.org) in a few 
lines of code. Experts can use R to write up 
manuscripts, embedding raw code in them 
to be run by the reader (knitr: http://yihui. 
name/knitr). Nearly 1 in 100 scholarly articles 
indexed in Elsevier’s Scopus database last year 
cites R or one of its packages — and in agricul- 
tural and environmental sciences, the share is 
even higher (see ‘A rising tide of R’). 


STATISTICAL SUCCESS 

For many users, R's quality as statistics software 
stands out. The tool is on a par with commer- 
cial packages such as SPSS and SAS, says Rob- 
ert Muenchen, a statistician at the University of 
Tennessee in Knoxville who analyses the popu- 
larity of software used in statistical computing. 
In the past decade, R has caught up with and 
overtaken the market leaders. “Most likely, R 
became the top statistics package used during 
the summer of this year,’ he says. 

In genomics and molecular biology, a soft- 
ware project called Bioconductor was devel- 
oped on the back of R. It helps scientists to 
process and compare huge numbers of genetic 
sequences, to query results against databases 
such as Gene Expression Omnibus and to 
upload data to the databases . It includes almost 
1,000 packages, some of which help to link the 
millions of DNA snippets from next-generation 
sequencing experiments to annotated genes. 

For her dive into R, 


Royo had intensive train- NATURE.COM 
ing: under the supervi- _ For more on scientific 
sion of Michael Stadler, software, apps and 


head of the Friedrich 
Miescher Institute’s 


online tools, visit: 
nature.com/toolbox 
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bioinformatics group, she took about halfa year 
to work on Rand Bioconductor. But there are 
plentiful chances to learn, says Karthik Ram, 
an ecologist at the Berkeley Institute for Data 
Science in California who founded rOpenSci, 
an initiative that helps scientists to adopt and 
develop R (see ‘An R starter kit’). He and his 
colleagues teach free courses that do not require 
existing programming skills and are targeted 
towards scientists’ specific problems. 

One researcher who took that training is 
Megan Jennings, an ecologist at San Diego 
State University in California. She tracks bob- 
cats, mountain lions and other wild animals, 
to understand their movements. Armed with 
more than 400,000 time-stamped photos to 
which she had appended species names — taken 
from 36 cameras running for almost a year — 
Jennings wanted to follow particular species at 
particular times of year. At first, she manually 
selected the photos she wanted and fed them 
into a black-box program called PRESENCE. 
But with Ram’s help, she is creating an R package 
that reads in the tagged photos, cleans them up 
and then sends customized subsets of the data 
to a pre-existing modelling package in R. “What 
took me one hour to do manually, I will now be 
able to do in five minutes,” Jennings says. 

One of the greatest perks of R is its online 
support. Discussion forums about R-related 
topics outstrip online questions about any 
commercial statistics software says Muenchen. 

“Tt’s common to see someone post a question 
and the person who developed the package 
answer within half an hour,’ he says. This rapid 
response is key for scientists in basic research. 
“I can find an answer to almost any question 
online,” says Royo. She can confidently do 
most of her day-to-day data analysis herself, 
and she helps out less proficient colleagues. 
Still, “I google things every day’, she adds. 
Learning R, says Royo, has not only taught her 
coding skills, but has also made her more criti- 
cal about other scientists’ analyses. 

Notevery scientist is enthusiastic about learn- 
ing the necessary programming — even though, 
says Ram, R is less intimidating than languages 
such as Python (let alone Perl or C). “There are 
going to be far more scientists that will be com- 
fortable with click-and-drop interfaces than will 
ever learn to program at any time,’ Muenchen 
says. Geneticist Rabih Murr, for example, took 
the same R course as Royo when he was a 
postdoc, but he did not invest as much time in 
practising. To get started and develop research- 
specific skills in R definitely requires a commit- 
ment: “It’s a matter of priorities; he says. But 
after becoming a lab head at the University of 
Geneva in Switzerland this year, he is planning 
to hire someone with R experience. 

Like any other skill, learning R cannot 
be done overnight. But Jennings says that 
it is worth it. “Make that time. Set it aside as 
an investment: for saving time later, and for 
building skills that can be used across multiple 
problems we face as scientists.” m 
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Hopes for the year ahea 


To kick off 2015, Nature’s Careers section asked several young scientists — all 40 or 
under — about their plans for the year ahead and their wishes for the future of science. 


FIND THE FRONTIER 


Oscar Fernandez-Capetillo, 40, wants to 

find what causes a type of DNA damage 

that is linked to cancer and ageing. A group 
leader at the Spanish National Cancer 
Research Center in Madrid, he survived a 
serious motorbike accident last year. He also 
developed an easy way to find genes that 
help cancers to resist chemotherapies. 


My New Year’s resolution is to travel less. 
Enough of one-night stays in beautiful cit- 
ies that I only get to see through the window 
on the taxi ride! I want time to study organic 
chemistry — my future life seems to be linked 
to drug development, and I want to under- 
stand the language of my chemist colleagues. 
I have bought plenty of books from Amazon 


and they are sitting on my desk, looking at 
me. But first I have to travel less. 

Normal mammalian cells have two copies 
of each gene, so even if you mutate one copy 
you still have the other, and the efficiency 
of screening for gene function is severely 
reduced. Now we can 
screen mammalian cell 
lines that stay haploid, 
and contain just one 
copy of each gene. This 


has been like a quan- 


tum leap for us. We DNATURE.COM 
are looking for routes Tweet your own 

of resistance to cancer _ plans and hopes at 
drugs and trying to  #sciliopesl5 
understand how DNA _ Formoreresponses: 


repair genes work. Now _ go.tiature.com/Bjgyce 


that we have these screening platforms, Iam 
happy to test anything that comes to mind. 

My personal hope is that something amaz- 
ing will happen that I cannot predict today 
and that will keep my mind busy for another 
5 or 6 years. If I can tell you what I’ll be doing 
in 5 years then it’s pretty boring. 

My hopes for science are that we evolve a 
little bit and identify scientists not from their 
papers but as individuals. In Europe, the sys- 
tem is very bureaucratic — they want you to 
tell them every step that you will be taking in 
the next five years: I’m going to construct a 
bridge, and by 2016 I'll have the first wall. If 
you know where you're going, it’s not science. 
Frontier science means that you are lost, that 
you are exploring, that you don't know what 
you'll get at the other end. > 
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>  Lab-wise, I want to surround myself 
with colleagues who, when talking science, 
come up with questions that start with “Why 
don’t you...’, rather than “Why did you...” 
Destructive egos are OK to add control to 
your experiment. Constructive people move 
the world forward. 


LOVE KNOWLEDGE 


Last year, structural biologist Nieng Yan, 
37, at Tsinghua University in Beijing, China, 
used crystallography to solve the structure 
of a protein that brings essential fuel into 
cells and that scientists have been studying 
for more than 40 years. 


I want to go to more places. I like to travel 
with my parents, so I would like to bring them 
to see the world. They are in their 60s, and 
it is the right time for them: they don’t need 
to worry about finances and they are strong 
enough to walk long distances. Next year, I 
will see New Zealand and Australia. ’'m a big 
fan of Lord of the Rings and the Hobbit. 

We're at the best and worst time for struc- 
tural biology. We crystallize molecules and 
use x-rays to get diffraction patterns that 
reveal their structure, but an approach called 
cryo-electron microscopy (cryo-EM) has 
undergone a revolution because of techno- 
logical advances. Challenging projects that 
might have taken 10 years using crystallog- 
raphy take just halfa year with cryo-EM. You 
have to wonder what you will do for the other 
nine years. I have this anxiety about what is 
next. I might need to restructure my lab to 
expand the lab’s expertise or maybe go on 
sabbatical. 

Everyone is always talking about transla- 
tional research, but if you look back, it’s always 
the basic research 
that is revolution- 
ary. I don’t want peo- 
ple to ask me, ‘Can 
your research save 
our lives?’ One of 
our aims is to ben- 
efit human beings, 
but basic research is 
really about revealing 
the facets of nature. 
Knowing something 
is very cool. 

For science in 
general, I hope 


that people will no “It’s alway s 
longer need to worry the basic : 
about funding so researchthatis 
much. From princi- revolutionary.” 
pal investigators to _Nieng Yan 


graduate students, 

everyone is complaining about funding. I feel 
very sad about that. In China it’s a little better; 
I am glad that people have begun to realize 
that economic growth will depend on science 
and technology. 


Suchitra Sebastian sometimes refers to herself as a “quantum alchemist”. 


REACH FOR HIGH-HANGING FRUIT 


Materials scientist Jen Dionne, 33, at Stanford 
University in California has developed a 
technique to visualize how light interacts with 
materials at the nanometre scale. Last year 
she gave birth to her first child and wona 
Presidential Early Career Award for Scientists 
and Engineers. 


Having a baby changes your perspective — you 
want to work on advances that can truly make 
the world better for the next generation. 

As a new mom, I’ve needed to devise 
alternate strategies for striking a work-life bal- 
ance. I’m hoping that the schedule structure 
imposed by a newborn will make me more pro- 
ductive in lab when I'm on campus, and better 
able to execute writing tasks when my baby is 
sleeping. When given just a few hours to work 
ona paper or proposal, focusing quickly is key. 

Asa child, I remember seeing the iridescent 
wings of the blue morpho butterfly, and learn- 
ing how their colour emerges not from pig- 
ments but from how light interacts with the 
microscopic structure of transparent materi- 
als. These beautiful natural examples probably 
drove my interest in engineering materials that 
interact with light in precise ways. Next year, 
Im eager to experimentally demonstrate nano- 
structured materials in which photons travel 
in just one direction. Devices today — from 
mobile phones to supercomputers — rely on 
electronic components, partly because it’s easy 
to use these to make electrons go one way. 
Replacing electronic components with optical 
ones could make technology smarter, smaller 
and more energy efficient. 

My hope for the scientific community is 
that budding scientists aren't afraid to pursue 
research that they are genuinely interested in 
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and enthusiastic about. 

There's a quote by author Jack Kerouac: “The 
only people for me are the mad ones, the ones 
who are mad to live, mad to talk, mad to be 
saved, desirous of everything at the same time.” 
Thope that scientists can find what makes them 
“mad to live” and to plan their careers accord- 
ingly. I would advise them not to be afraid to 
reach for the high-hanging fruit, and to main- 
tain their passion for discovery amid the daily 
challenges that come with being a scientist. 


SOLVE PROBLEMS IN NETWORKS 


Bioengineer Danielle Bassett, 33, at the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 
last year won a MacArthur ‘Genius’ grant. 
She uses network science to understand the 
human brain. 


Ahead for 2015 is to get more sleep. With 
a newborn and a 3-year-old, sleep is hard to 
come by. Also, I want to have a bowl of choco- 
late on my office table that is consistently filled 
up, because creative scientific thought is always 
better with chocolate! 

I also want to explore applying tools from 
systems engineering to medicine, asking how 
drugs or electromagnetic stimulation could 
help those with mental-health problems or 
brain injuries. The big questions lie at the 
intersection between systems engineering and 
neuroscience. How do brains work as networks, 
and how does that shape understanding? 

To enable more discoveries, more scientists 
need to spend time together. Instead of organ- 
izing single-discipline conferences, we need 
more interdisciplinary calls to work on a 
problem area, to increase the conversations 
about problems. How should we quantify 
the neurobiological effects of the learning 
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Oscar Fernandez-Capetillo wants to surround himself with constructive thinkers, and Hilke Schlichting wants to encourage small-group discovery. 


environment — for instance, a classroom — if 
we want to have a translational or societal 
impact? If we all got together and thought about 
that, we could come up with new directions. 


PLAN FOR DISCOVERY 


Physicist Suchitra Sebastian, 38, searches 
for materials that could revolutionize energy 
transport and storage at the University of 
Cambridge, UK. Last year, she was listed as 
one of thirty exceptional young scientists by 
the World Economic Forum. She sometimes 
refers to herself as a ‘quantum alchemist’. 


Ido live theatre, mostly comedies, and I want 
to make that more frequent this year. Physics 
can be isolating; you are constantly thinking. I 
do theatre because that takes you out of your 
head — you have to connect with people, the 
actors, the audience. 

In my lab this year, we want to find supercon- 
ductors that can work without being chilled to 
impractically low temperatures. We grow high- 
purity crystals from materials that we think are 
on the brink of superconductivity, then subject 
them to very high pressures with diamond 
anvils — the tips of the diamonds apply pres- 
sure in a similar way to a stiletto heel. If we push 
them a little bit, the electron organization in the 
material will tip over and become a supercon- 
ductor, a material that can carry electricity with 
no loss of energy. It’s like taking dust and mak- 
ing it into gold. 

For the science community, I think we should 
focus more on the process of discovery. To make 
a discovery, you have to be willing to take risks 
and to be wrong some of the time. But the 
current culture of science rewards you more 
for being incremental, for not being wrong. 
Although the incremental work is crucial, 


the field is skewed towards it. Creativity and 
discovery should be equal goals. 


CROSS DISCIPLINES 


Trained in biomedical and electrical 
engineering, Christine Hendon, 31, at 
Columbia University in New York is working 
out ways to monitor beating hearts at the 
scale of cells or even smaller. Last year she 
won a New Innovator Award from the US 
National Institutes of Health. 


I’ve just had my first child. It will be hard to 
manage conferences and travel, so my goal is to 
find conferences on the East Coast. 

A specific goal for us is to use a device that we 
developed this year in explanted hearts and to 
demonstrate it in hearts functioning within the 
body. Most imaging techniques give you an idea 
of how the tissue looks, but when you are mak- 
ing a medical decision, you want to know how 
it functions. We want to fill in gaps in medical 
imaging by correlating structure with function. 
Then we can address clinical problems — moni- 
toring arrhythmia or electrical abnormalities in 
the heart — for which ultrasound is ineffective. 

If I had a hope for the scientific commu- 
nity, it would be to break down disciplines, to 
encourage students to take classes outside of 
their departments. For a lot of applied work, 
you need to work in groups. And you need a 
good understanding of both your own disci- 
pline and those of your collaborators. So it’s 
good not to associate yourself only with elec- 
trical engineers or only with biologists. 

Not everyone views cross-training as 
valuable — it means longer training times — but 
when you are working in these large groups on 
big problems, youre really effective only if you 
can communicate with your collaborators. 


MAKE SPACE FOR SMALL GROUPS 
Astrophysicist Hilke Schlichting, 32, at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
Cambridge believes that learning how planets 
form is the first step in learning where we 
come from and how likely life is to happen. 


I want to work a bit less and to spend more 
time with my husband and Alaskan malamute, 
Makalu, named after the fifth-highest mountain 
in the world. We have already made plans to go 
to Indonesia, Namibia and Tanzania together. 

The big question for my lab right now is 
trying to understand howa newly discovered 
class of planets formed. The Kepler space 
observatory, which NASA launched in 2009, 
has found more than 4,000 candidate plan- 
ets around other stars. It has found planets 
with orbits that are smaller than Mercury’s 
and that circle their suns in 10-30 days or 
even fewer. Nothing like them is found in our 
Solar System. I want to know if these planets 
formed close to where we see them today or 
in larger orbits that moved inwards. 

In terms of the future, it is getting harder 
and harder for people to do work in small 
groups that are not tied to consortia. We need 
to keep the diversity and independence of 
small research groups, particularly for junior 
faculty members. 

There is funding for missions; people make 
small contributions to big missions, and that’s 
important, but we still need to make sure that 
we have independent lines of inquiry. Theo- 
retical research is generally done in small 
groups. I hope that we will be able to maintain 
that. m SEE COMMENT P.15 


From interviews conducted and edited by 
Monya Baker. 
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every work day since I started at the 

Accelerator Division. It gives me a pic- 
ture of what is happening on the site, who is 
joining or leaving, when the research semi- 
nars are and even what is on the café menu. 
A few years ago, just after I'd taken over as 
project manager, I noticed a crabbily terse 
message in the Bulletin from Tony, the secu- 
rity chief: “All staff are reminded that access 
to areas within the radiation perimeter is 
strictly controlled. No unauthorized access 
is permitted or permissible. Offenders 
are subject to disciplinary action under 
Section 14 of the Code.” 

As most of my project is in that 
area, I wandered down to the 
Main Gate and found Tony 
lodged in the back office, 
surrounded by video 
monitors, binders of 
reports and the other 
paraphernalia of his 
trade. He slid his 
boots off the con- 
sole as I knocked 
on the door frame, 
and stood to greet me 
— offering coffee. The 
coffee was dark and bitter, like his mood. 
A career in the Marines has left Tony with 
a distrust of non-military government 
employees and what he views as the slack 
way we do business. When I asked about the 
note in the Bulletin he sighed and waved me 
to a seat. 

“Some joker has been using the road next 
to the beam line as a running track after 
hours,’ Tony reported. “And it isr’t the first 
time. My guys tell me they’ve seen some- 
thing before, only this time we've got a pic- 
ture.” He slid a print across to me. The image 
was murky and blurred — the output from 
a low-resolution surveillance camera. It 
showed a figure, perhaps male, jogging east 
along the off-limits access road, beyond that 
it gave little away. 

“Ts this the best image you've got? Is there 
any more footage?” Tony shook his head 
slowly. “Nope, this is the only one. The cam- 
eras on the gantries are hard-wired to graba 

frame when an object 
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Rapid progress. 


HD streaming but, hey, they've been doing 
that for years. I take it you can't ID the guy?” 

I couldn't, and it remained a mystery. No 
one confessed to being inside the perimeter 
at night, and there were plenty of nicer places 
on campus to take a run if you wanted to — 
like across the range-land to the ridge, for 


example. We agreed that Tony would keep 
me posted if he got any more sightings and 
left it at that. Time passed, and occasionally 
an internal envelope would arrive with a 
printed report from Tony and a screen-shot 
paper-clipped to it. Always indistinct and 
blurry, sometimes little more than an oval 
blob, the runner remained enigmatic. I filed 
the reports under “Weird” and got on with 
life — until Emma, the programme director, 
saw the folder on my desk and asked about it. 

When I explained, she flipped through 
the reports, then stopped — frowning. “Im 
sure you've checked, but doesn’t there seem 
to be a pattern to this?” I shrugged, it hadn't 
occurred to me to look. Slightly chastened, I 
plotted the dates of the sightings and, after 
a struggle with the site geolocation data- 
base, the positions of the figure. Emma was 
right, the events were broadly correlated — 
but when I swapped the time axis to a log 
scale the fit became almost perfect. As time 
passed, the sightings were getting more fre- 
quent — and all were moving west along the 
beam line track. When I extrapolated from 
the data, the events looked set to become 
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almost continuous ten years hence — at a 
location about 500 metres from the first 
encounter. 

I realized that my hands were slick with 
sweat. Wiping them on my shirt, I dropped 
an overlay onto the plot — adding the physi- 
cal site layout. The end-point of the image 

trail would be close to the centre 
of the new Experi- 
ment Hall, the 
huge unfinished 
concrete bunker 
where we were build- 
ing the new-generation 
detectors. Emma was 
oddly pleased, but scep- 
tical — suggesting that we 
think hard before risking two 
promising careers ona wildly 
improbable speculation. I pon- 
dered this for a good long while, 
looking out of my office window at 
the distant hills — now burning red 
in the evening sun — then headed off 
to see Tony. 
He was already on his way to find me, 
with alook that urged me to talk. As I told 
him about our analysis he kept passing an 
envelope to and fro between his hands, as 
though it might be alive. Tony perched on 
the low concrete wall at the side of the walk- 
way and pulled a sheet of photo paper from 
the envelope, handing it to me. “The new 
HD cameras finally got commissioned last 
week, so I thought youd like to see what they 
make of our friend...” 

I slumped down beside him, shock build- 
ing like a breaking wave as I studied the 
image. A lean, dishevelled figure in an unfa- 
miliar style of labcoat was captured in mid 
stride, coat tails flared by his rapid move- 
ment. The face showed unmistakable fear, 
distress, horror. 

Tony leaned across. “Now that, my friend, 
is what I call full haul-ass!” He rubbed his 
chin in a contemplative manner for a 
moment or two, then looked into my eyes. 

“When did you say the lines cross on this 
graph of yours? Ten years? Hmm...” He held 
the photo up in front of me and pointed at 
the frozen figure. “Well heck, John. I don't 
know what you're running away from, but 
Id say you're making pretty good time for a 
man in his late sixties. Good to see you'll be 
losing some weight though...” = 


John Gilbey writes from the academic 
seclusion of the University of Rural England. 
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